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HE Grammar of Spoken Irish presents many diffi- 
culties owing to the forms peculiar to different 
places, but as the literary usage embraces the dia- 
lecfcs current in different localities, save a few archaic 
survivals, the literary usage has been adopted as the 
standard of this grammar. 

Modern Irish may be said to date from the end of the 
16th, or the beginning of the 17th century. At the com- 
mencement of the modern period many forms are found 
which belong to an earlier period, and many forms which 
were even then growing obsolete, side by side with those 
by which they have since been replaced. We have deemed 
it advisable not to introduce into this grammar any ob- 
solete grammatical forms, how prominent soever they 
Jj may be in early modern literature, so that many forms 
and expressions found in other Irish grammars are omit- 
ted in the present work. Such as survive only within a 
small area are not given in the large type ; on the other 
? hand, those that are generally found in literature, and 
^ which are still in use in any one of the three Irish-speak- 
3 in g provinces, are given in preference to those more 
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generally used by Irish speakers, but which ere not 
found in Irish literary works. It is hoped that this 
method may help to popularise modem Irish literature, 
and in some degree to reconcile the slight discrepancies 
which exist between the spoken and the literary usages. 

In the present Grammar the letters t, n, and p are 
reckoned among the aspirable consonants, and p is omit- 
ted from the eclipsable ones. The declension of verbal 
nouns is transferred from the third declension to the 
chapter on the verbs. A collection of heteroclite nouns 
is inserted. The usual declension of the personal pro- 
nouns is not employed, and the terms Conjunctive and 
Disjunctive pronouns are adopted. The naming of thTe 
four principal parts of an Irish verb, the treatment of 
the Indefinite form of conjugation, the rejection of com- 
pound prepositions, infinitive mood, and present parti- 
ciple form a few of the features of this grammar. In 
the appendices will be found lists of words belonging to 
the various declensions, of verbs of both conjugations, and 
of irregular verbal nouns. 

Many of the rules have been taken from the “ O’Grow- 
ney Series ” and from the “ Gaelic Journal.” The gram- 
mars of Neilson, O’ Donovan, Bourke, Craig, and of many 
oilier authors, have been consulted. The chapter on the 
classification of the uses of the prepositions is based on 
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Dr. Atkinson’s edition of Keating’s Ufii biop-$Aoite ah 
t>A if. Some of the sentences which illustrate the rules 
have been culled, with the author’s permission, from the 
tHion-óAinc of the Rev. Peter O’Leary, P.P. 

The Christian Brothers acknowledge with pleasure their 
indebtedness to Mr. John McNeill, B.A., for his generous 
and invaluable aid in the production of this grammar. 
To Mr. R. J. O’Mulrenin, M.A., to Mr. Shortall, and to 
many other friends their thanks are also due, and are 
hereby gratefully tendered. 
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Page 


24 line 


12 read uptéib for cpélib. 


»f 


33 


• I 


13 „ an ,, in. 


ii 


34 


it 


3 „ bi*6 n bi-o. 


it 


it 


ti 


12 „ Aoncaise ,, Aonruije 


ti 


it 


ii 


25 „ péió or péij „ petó or pe i§. 


it 


39 


ii 


4 after cloinne insert “or clAinne.” 


it 


42 


ii 


11 nom. pi. pionA or pioncA. 


•1 


44 


ii 


14 read Ainmne, AinmneA^A for Atnme, AinmeAÓA. 


ii 


it 


ii 


17 „ jniorn, sniorfiAptA for sniom, jniomAtttA. 


n 


ii 


it 


18 „ compact or covenant Instead of league. 


ii 


ti 


ii 


23 after co-oca insert “ or ccoAnA.’* 


>» 


45 


it 


22 „ At-óe „ “ or a?.” 


ii 


47 


it 


1 read for mú 


it 


60 


it 


15 insert “ originally “ after “ ref erring.” 1 


ii 


52 


it 


2 read “péiéeAtb, Ac,, or peiáeAih.” 


it 


it 


it 


10 after “not” insert “often.” 




it 


it 


14 insert the Munster form cig in non», aco. & dat. sing. 


>i 


55 


it 


7 after ceoáA insert ceox>AnA. 


ti 


67 


it 


9 read “worse” for “worst.” 


it 


71 


it 


12 & 18 read thile „ mile. 


it 


73 


ii 


13 read “especially” for “only.” 


ii 


126 


it 


24 ,, léi^ 11 1615’ 


it 


143 


n 


6 ,, jeibeAnn pé or seib pé. 


ii 


154 


it 


14 „ Verbal for Verbai. 



„ 157 ,, 19 insert: — “In spoken language bA x>óbAt|i is used 
* # * instead of -o’ pobAip.” 

„ 165 „ 28 read cuiUe for rulle. 

„ 232 „ 20 „ tvoó£at> for n-nó^- 
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PART /.— ORTHOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Letters. 

1. The Irish alphabet contains eighteen letters, five 
of which are vowels, the. remaining thirteen are con- 
sonants. 

The vowels are -a, e, i, o, u ; and the consonants 
are t>, c, x>, p, 5, h, l, m, n, p, r , c. 

2. The vowels are divided into two classes. 

(1) The broad vowels : ^ o, u. 

(2) The slender vowels : e, 1 . 

The vowels may be either long or short. The long 
vowels are marked by means of an acute accent (0 
placed over the vowel, as mop (big) pronounced like 
the English word more ; a short vowel has no accent, 
as mot (praise), pronounced like mul in the English 
word midberry . Carefully distinguish between the 

terms “broad vowel” and “long vowel.” The broad 
vowels (a, o, u) are not always long vowels, neither 
are the slender vowels (e, 1) always short. 

In writing Irish we must be careful to mark the 
accents on long vowels. See words distinguished by 

accent, par. 14. 
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3. Sounds of the Vowels. 

The Irish vowel is sounded like in the words 

5 long au naught 

as in bÁt> (baudh), boat 

a short o not 

»» 5 u r (8 losa )> Sr* 3 * 

é long ae Gaelic 

,, Cfté (kír-aé), clay 

e short e let 

M te (t’ye), hot 

í ee feel 

,, mÁitín (mawil-een), little bag 

1 i hit 

If rr (fir) i men 

6 5 note 

„ mó]\ (m5r), big, large 

o 6, u done or much 

,, x>o|tAf (dhur-us), a door 

li 00 tool 

0 ,, jtun (gloon), a knee 

u u bull or put 

,, (ursu), a door-jamb 

A short vowel at the end of an Irish word is always 

; pronounced . 

The Diphthongs. 

4. The following list gives the sounds of the diph- 
thongs in Modern Irish. The first five are always 
long and require no accent. The oiners are some- 
times long and sometimes short, hence the accent 
ought not to he omitted.* 

* Since but few words, and these well-known, have eo short it is 
not usual to write the accent on eo long. 
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iA is pronounced like ee-a as T)ia (dyee-a), God, 



UA 


99 


oo-a „ puA|\ (foo-ar), cold. 


eu or éA 


99 


ae „ peup (faer), grass. 


Ae 


99 


ae „ lAete (lae-hé), days. 


AO 


99 


ae „ *oao|\ (dhaer), dear. 


~eó 


99 


yó „ ceot (k-yGl), music. 


1Ú 


99 


ew „ piú (few), worthy. 


Á i 


99 


au+í „ cÁin (kau-in), a tax. 


ét 


99 


ae+i ,, térni (lyae-Im), a leap. 


Ó1 


99 


G+í ,, móin (mo-in), a bog. 


Ú1 


99 


oo+i ,, fíiil (soo-il), an eye. 


eÁ 


99 


aa ,, cAifleÁn (kosh-laan*), 






a castle.] 


\o 


99 


ee „ píop (feer), true. 






Aimfip(am-shir), weather. 


eA i 


99 


pe-Ap (far), a man. 


ei 


99 


e ,, eite (el-e), other. 


01 


99 


u+i „ coil (tliu-il), a will. 


10 1 




piof (fiss), knowledge. 


tní 


99 


” uif^e (ish-ge), water. 


eo 


99 


ú ,, *oeoó (d’yukh), a drink. 






Triphthongs. 



fl. There are six triphthongs in Irish. They are 
^ pronounced as follows : — 

AO^ = ee f-Aoi (see)=a wise man. 

eoi = 5+i -opeoiUn (d’rG-il-een)=a wren. 

* Als o pronounced koah-laun. 
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eAt 


= aa+i 


c^ipleAin(kosh-laain)=castles. 


lAi* 


= eea+i 


Iiai$ (lee-Ih)=a physician. 


«Alt 


= 00+1 


puAif* (foo-Ir) = found. 


1U1 


= ew+i 


ciuin (kew-in)=calm. 



The Consonants. 

6. The consonants are usually divided into two 
classes. 

(1) The liquids — t, m, n, p. 

(2) The mutes — b, e, *o , p, 5, p, f, c. 

The letter b is not given, for ti is not usually recog- 
nised as an Irish letter. It can be used only at the 
beginning of a word, and then merely to separate two 
vowel sounds. 

Some grammarians divide the consonants into 
labials, dentals, palatals, gutturals, sibilants, &c., 
according to the organs employed in producing the 
sound. 

7 . Every Irish consonant has two natural I sounds, 
according as it is broad or slender. 

An Irish consonant is broad whenever it imme- 
diately precedes or follows a broad vowel (a, o, u) 
An Irish consonant is slender whenever it immediately 
precedes or follows a slender vowel (e, 1). 

8 . The Irish consonants, when broad, have a much 



* Pronounced like ille in the French word fille. 
fit cannot be properly represented by any English sound. It is 
somewhat like oue in the French word ouest. 

I Other sounds will be treated of under the heading “Aspiration.” 
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thicker sound than in English; e.g. *0 broad has nearly 
the sound of th in thy, i.e. d + h; c broad has nearly 
the sound of th in threw, &c. When slender the 
Irish consonants (except p) have somewhat the same 
sound as in English; but when they are followed by a 
slender vowel, they are pronounced somewhat like the 
corresponding English consonant followed immediately 
by a y , e.g. ceol (music) is pronounced k’ yol; beo 
(alive)=b’yo. 

It must not, however, be understood that there is a 
“y sound” in the Irish consonant. The peculiar 
sound of the Irish consonants when followed by a 
slender vowel is fairly well represented by the corre- 
sponding English consonant + an English “y sound.” 
In some parts of the country this “y sound” is not 
heard. The y is only suggestive . 

Combination of the Consonants. 

9 . There are certain Irish consonants which, when 
they come together in the same word, do not coalesce, 
so that when they are uttered a very short obscure 
vowel sound is heard between them. 

This generally occurs in the case of two liquids or 
a liquid and a mute. Thus batt> (dumb) is pronounced 
boll-uv ; leant) (a child) is lyan-úv ; -oopóa (dark) is 
dhur-uchu ; mapsxvó (a market) is mor-ugu. 

The following combinations do not coalesce : cn, lb, 
15, Im, pb, |\b, pn, Irh, nb, nrh, prh, nC, \\C. 
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10 . In some combinations, one of the consonants is 
silent . 

*ot is pronounced like tt 
*on „ rm 

iro „ tin 

in „ tt 

Thus, caotAt) (sleep) is pronounced kullu. 
ceunriA (same) ,, kaenu. 

5PÁU-OA (ugly) * graun-u. 

Aitne (beauty) „ aul-ye. 

Notice the difference between n$ and 511. 
tons (a ship) is pronounced lung. 

Snó (work) „ gun-o. 

11 . Only three of the Irish consonants, viz. the 
liquids t, n, p, may be doubled. This doubling can take 
place only at the end or the middle of words, but never 
at the beginning. The double liquids have quite distinct 
sounds from the single, except in Munster, where, 
in some positions, double liquids influence vowels. 
This doubling at the end of a word does not denote 
shortness of the preceding vowel, as in English: in 
fact, it is quite the opposite; e. g. eA in peApp (better) 
is longer than ga in pGAp (a man). 

In Irish there is no double consonant like the Eng- 
lish*#, which =A;s. 

Accent. 

12. The only accent sign used in writing Irish is 
the acute accent placed over the long vowels, and over 
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the long sounds of those diphthongs, which may be 
sometimes short. This sign is not intended to mark 
the syllable on which the stress of the voice falls. 

13. In simple words of two syllables the tonic accent 
ip usually upon the first syllable, as Agup (og-us), and ; 
tinA (oon-a), Una: but in derived words of two or 
more syllables the accented syllable varies in the 
different provinces. 



In Munster the acmnt falls on the termination 
or second syllable; in Connaught it falls on the first 
syllable, or root; in Ulster the accent falls on the first 
syllable, as in Connaught, but the termination is 
unduly shortened. For instance, the word CApán, a 
path, is pronounced kos-aún in Munster, kos-aun 
in Connaught, and kós-án in Ulster. 



14. Words distinguished 

min, fine, 
cóip, right, 
pin, stretch. 

•oó, two. 

cé.vo (ceut)), a hundred. 
péAf (peup), grass, 
póf, yet. 
póLÁp, comfort, 
lonánn, fit, able. 

Lón, food, provisions, 
áp, our; slaughter, 
a bag. 



by their accent : — 

min, meal, 
coip, a crime, 
fin, that. 

* 00 , to. 

ce<vo, leave, permission. 
peAp, a man. 
pop, a prop. 
potAf, light (a noun), 
lon^nn, equal. 

Ion, a blackbird. 

Ap, on, sa} r s, &c. 
mAtA, an evebrow. 

7 V 
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mil (gen. caee of mlot), 
an animal. 

r\S , than, not (imperative) 
cé, a person. 

•oAp, (*DO + A + po). 
cáps, a report, rumour. 
péAn (peun), happy. 
uiéAp (tneup), a finger, 
pip (gen. of piop), true. 
cui£;e,* a province, 
put (gen. plural púit), eye. 
i, she, her. 
cÁp, a case, 
cóipce, a coach. 
cá, where. 

pioriA (gen. of pion), wine. 
ySl, a heel. 

LéAp, clear, perceptible. 
bÁp, death. 



mil, honey. 

tiA, the plural article, 
ce, hot, warm. 

*OAp, by (in swearing). 
caps, a task. 
peAn, old. 

mcAp, quick, active, 
pip (gen. of peAp), a man. 
óui^e, towards him. 
pul, before (with verbs). 
i, in. 

cap, turn. 

coipce, a jury. 

ca, what (interrog. adj.). 

pioriA, hair (of an animal). 

pAl, filth, dirt. 

leAp, the sea. 

t)Ap (or bop), palm of the 
hand. 



•Also spoiled ciiivjeivx) : really moans ono-iifth. Formerly there 
were five provinces in Ireland. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

Aspiration. 

15. The word “ aspiration’ ’ comes from the Latin 
verb “aspirare,” to breathe; hence, when we sayinlrish 
that a consonant is aspirated, we mean that the breath 
is not completely stopped in the formation of the 
consonant, but rather that the consonant sound is 
breathed. 

Take, for example, the consonant b. To form this consonant sound 
the lips are pressed closely together for an instant, and the breath is 
forced ont on separating the lips. Now, if we wish to get the sound 
of b aspirated (or b), we must breathe the whole time whilst trying to 
form the sound of b ; t.c. we must not close the lips entirely, and the 
resulting sound is like the English consonant v. Hence we say that 
the sound of b (in some positions) is v. 

The Irish letter c corresponds very much to the English k , and the 
breathed sound of k corresponds to the sound of 6 (when broad). To 
sound the English *, we press the centre of the tongue against the 
palate, and cut off the breath completely 'for an instant. In pro- 
nouncing t (when broad), all we have to do is to try to pronounce the 
letter k without pressing the tongue against the palate. The word 
loó, a lake, is pronounced somewhat like luk ; but the tongue is not 
to touch the palate to form the k. The sound of 6 aspirated when 
slender (especially when initial) is very well represented by the sound 
of “h” in “humane.” 

The Irish g (5) has always the hard sound of g in the English word 
“go.” In pronouncing this word we press the back of the tongue 
against the back of the palate. Now, to pronounce 5 (and also -ó) 
when broad, we must breathe in forming the sound of p, i.e. wo must 
keep the tongue almost flat in the mouth. 

The various sounds of the aspirated consonants are not given, as 
they are dealt with very fully in the second part of the “O’Growney 
Series.” It may be well to remark, however, that the sound of p is 
like the sound of the Irish p, not the English /. The Irish p is 
sounded without the aid of the teeth. 
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16. Aspiration is usually marked by placing a dot 
over the consonant aspirated — thus, £>, 6, *6. How- 
ever, it is sometimes marked by an ti after the con- 
sonant to be aspirated. This is the method usually 
adopted when Irish is written or printed in English 
characters. 

17. In writing Irish only nine of the consonants, 
viz., t>, c, X), p, 5, m, p, f, and c, are aspirated; but in 
the spoken language all the consonants are aspirated. 

The Aspiration of t, rt, p. 

18 . The aspiration of the three letters l, n, p, is not marked by any 
sign in writing, as is the aspiration of the other consonants (T> or 
bb) ; bat yet they are aspirated in the spoken language. An example 
will best illustrate this point. The student has already learned that 
the word teAbAp, a book, is pronounced lyou-ar. mo, my, aspirates 
an ordinary consonant, as mo bó, my cow; but it also aspirates 
t, n, ft, for mo leAbAp, my book, is pronounced mil low-ar (i.e. the 
sound of y after l disappears). 

a teAbAp, his book, is pronounced & low-ar. 
a teAbAji, her book, ,, ft lyou-ar. 

a teAbAp, their book, ,, ft lyow-ar. 

a neApc, his strength, , t ft narth. 

a ueAftu, her strength, ,, ft nyarth. 

(jtOa, (feC. 

19 . When t broad begins a word it has a much thicker sound than 
in English. In sounding the English l the point of the tongue touches 
the palate juBt above the teeth; but to get the thick sound of the 
Irish t, we must press the tongue firmly against the upper teeth (or 
we may protrude it between the teeth). Now, when such an t is 
aspirated it loses this thick sound, and is pronounced just as the Eng- 
lish i. 

20. It is not easy to show by an example the aspirated sound of p ; 
however, it is aspirated in the spoken language, and a slightly softer 
sound is produced. 
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Rules for Aspiration. 

21 . We give here only the principal rules. Others 
will be given as occasion will require. 

(а) The possessive adjectives mo, my; *oo, thy; 
and a, his, aspirate the first consonant of the follow- 
ing word, as mo bó, my cow; *oo rh-átaip, thy mother; 
a Cap-Alt, his horse. 

(б) The article aspirates a noun in the nominative 
and accusative feminine singular, and also in the geni- 
tive masculine singular: an bean, the woman; zA an 
feoil stupe, the meat is salt; mac an pip, (the) son 
of the man. 

This rule does not apply to the letter p . See par. 
40 (b). 

(c) In compound words the initial consonant of the 
second word is aspirated, except when the second 
word begins with *o or c, and the first ends in one of 
the letters x>, n, c, t, p. These five letters will be 
easily remembered, as they are the consonants of the 
word “dentals”; pean-rhátaip, a grandmother; c At- 
bapp, a helmet; teit-pinsinn, a halfpenny; butpean- 
T)tiine, an old person ; pean-ceaó, an old house. 

(d) The interjection a, the sign of the vocative casc% 
causes aspiration in nouns of both genders and both 
numbers: a ftp, 0 man; a mná, 0 women; a 
Seumaip, 0 James. 

(e) An adjective is aspirated when it agrees with a 
feminine noun in the nominative or accusative sin- 
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gular, or with a masculine noun in the genitive sin- 
gular, and in the dative and vocative singular of both 
genders ; also in the nominative plural when the noun 
ends in a slender consonant: as bó twin, a white cow; 
mac an pip rhóip, (the) son of the big man; O’n mnaoi 
matt, from the good woman; cpi capatli riiópa, three 
big horses. 

( / ) When a noun is immediately followed by an 
indefinite* noun in the genitive case, siugular or 
plural, the initial of the noun in the genitive is usually 
subject to precisely the .same rules as if it were the 
initial of an adjective: e. g. tib óipce, a hen-egg (lit. 
an egg of a hen); uibe cipce, of a hen-egg; clot 
rhine, a stone of meal; mm Coijvce, oaten meal. The 
letters -o and c are not aspirated after -o, n, c, t, p; 
and p is often excepted, as the change in sound is so 
great. 

( g ) The initial of a yerb is aspirated — (1) in the 
imperfect, the simple past, and the conditional, active 
voice; (2) after the particles ni, not; má, if; map, as; 
and pul, before ; (8) after the simple relative particle, 
expressed or understood : bi pé, he was; t>o feap pi, 
she stood; ni puilim, I am not; ni béib pé, he will 
not be; an cé buaileap or an cé a buaileap, he (or 
the person) who strikes; -oo buailpinn, I would strike. 



•i.e. One not preceded by the definite article, possessive ad j., &c. 
See par. 585. 
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( h ) The initial of the word following bA or bub (the 
past tense and conditional of the verb if) is usually 
aspirated.* 

bA m Ait tiom, I liked or I would like, 
ty fe-dff teif, he preferred or would prefer. 

(i) The simple prepositions (except Ag, Af, te, ^aíi 

i, and 50) aspirate the initials of the nouns imme- 
diately following them: óloió, under a stone; tug 

fé An teAbAp *00 SeumAf, he gave the book to James. 



CHAPTER PH. 

Eclipsis. 

22. Eclipsis is the term used to denote the suppres- 
sion of the sounds of certain Irish consonants by pre- 
fixing others produced by the same organ of speech. 

There is usually a great similarity between the eclips- 
ing letter and the letter eclipsed : thus, p is eclipsed by 
b; c is eclipsed by *o, &c. If the student pronounce the 
letters p and b, c and *o, he will immediately notice 
the similarity above referred to. Thus b and *o are 
like p and c, except that they are pronounced with 
greater stress of the breath, or, more correctly, with 
greater vibration of the vocal chords. 



•Except in N. Connaught and Ulster, where this rule applies onlj 
to b, p, m, and sometimes p. 
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23. Seven* of the consonants can be eclipsed, viz. 
t>, c, x> 9 p, 5, p, c; the others cannot. Each consonant 
has its own eclipsing letter, and it can be eclipsed by 
no other. The eclipsing letter is written immediately 
before the eclipsed letter, and is sometimes, though 
not usually in recent times, separated from it by a 
hyphen, as m-bájvo or rntMjvo (pronounced maurdh). 

In old Irish eclipsis was sometimes shown by doub- 
ling the eclipsed letter: thus, a ccaph, their bull. 
Whenever a letter is eclipsed both should be retained 
in writing, although only one of them (the eclipsing 
one) is sounded. 

2&. It is much better not to consider the letter p as 
an eclipsable letter at all. c replaces it in certain 
positions, but in none of those positions (dative 
singular excepted) in which the other letters are 
eclipsed. In fact, p is often replaced by c when the 
previous word ends in n, as at\ cpuit, the eye; Aon 
cpdt, one heel; pean c-Site, old Sheelah; bui-Oeari 
cptia^g, a crowd, &c. Some, however, maintain that 
p is really eclipsed in these cases, because its sound is 
suppressed, and that of another consonant substituted; 
but as the substitution of c follows the rules for 
aspiration rather than those for eclipsis, we prefer to 
class p with the non-eclipsable letters, t, tn, n, p, p. 



• Eight is the number given in other grammars. They include the 
letter p. 
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28. to is eclipsed by m. 



C „ 


5- 




*0 „ 


n. 




V ,p 


b. 




5 


n. 




P 


0 . 






* 0 . 




a mbá|vo (their poet) is pronounced a maurd. 


a gcapalt (their horse) 


ft 


a góp&l. 


Áfi n*o^n (our poem) 


91 


aur naun. 


1 bpuil (in blood) 


If 


á vwil. 


a nsiotta (their servant) 


99 


ang illu. 


1 bpéin (in pain) 


99 


a baen. 


a t)calani (their land) 


ÍJ 


a dhól-uv. 



Although n is used as the eclipsing letter of 5, the 
sound of n is not heard, but the simple consonant 
sound ns; therefore it would be more correct to say 
that 5 is eclipsed by n$. 

Rules for Eclipsis. 

26. (a) The possessive adjectives plural — Ap, our ; 
bup, your; and a, their — eclipse the initial consonant 
of the next word, as Áp *ocigea|vna, our Lord; hup 
gcapatt, your horse; a mbá*o, their boat. 

(b) The article eclipses the initial consonant of the 
noun in the genitive plural (both genders) : lAtria na 
b-peap, (the) hands of the men. 

(c) A simple preposition followed by the article and 
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a noun in the singular causes eclipsis* : zá pé Af\ An 
SCApAtt, he is on the horse; td 11115 T& teif bpeAp, 
he came with the man. 

( d) The numeral adjectives peAóc, oóu, uaoi, and 
T>eiC (7, 8, 9, and 10), and their compounds, as 27, 
28, 29, &c., cause eclipsis: peAóc mtM, seven cows; 
oóc gcAoipig, eight sheep; peAóc b-pip pióeA*o, twenty- 
seven men. 

(< e ) The initial consonant of a verb is eclipsed after 
the particles a or An, whether; ad, where; uaO, 
whether . . . not or that . . . not; 50, that; munA, 
unless; *od, if; and after the relative particle Á when 
it is preceded by a preposition, or when it means 
“all that” or “what.” The relative preceded by a 
preposition does not eclipse if the verb be past tense, 
except in the aase of a very few verbs, which will be 
given later on: An -ocuiseAnn cú, do you understand? 
iiAó bpuit pé cinn, isn’t he sick? od bpuil pé, where 
is it? -oubAipc pé 50 *ociocpA*ó pé, he said that he 
would come; An peAp A5 a bpuit An teAbAp,f the man 
who has the book. 

The Insertion of n. 

27. (a) When a word begins with a vowel, the letter 
n is usually prefixed in all those cases in which a con- 



* la many places they prefer to aspirate in this case. 

I In colloquial Irish this sentence would be, An peAp a t>-puit ah 
leAbap Ai^e, or An reap 50 An leAbAjt Ai5e. 
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sonant would be eclipsed: e. g. Áp n-Ap*'\n lAeteA rrn\ii, 
our daily bread; óuavó Oipin 50 nip ua n-05, Oisin 
went to “ the land of the young.” 

The n is sometimes omitted when the previous word 
ends in n: as Ap an aouaó, or Ap -An n-AonAC, at the 
fair. 

(b) Prepositions (except x>o and *oe) ending in a 
vowel prefix n to the possessive adjectives a, his, her, 
or their; and Áp, our: te n-A rnÁtAip, with his mother; 
6 n.*\p *ocip| from our country. 

Insertion of c. 

28. (a) The article prefixes c to a masculine noun 
beginning with a vowel in the nominative and accusa- 
tive singular: as An c-AtAtp, the father. 

(b) If a noun begins with p followed by a vowel, or 
by t, n, or p, the p is replaced by c after the article in 
the nom. and acc. feminine sing, and the genitive 
masculine, and frequently in the dative singular of 
both genders, as An cpthl, the eye; ceAÓ An cpASAipc, 
(the) house of the priest, i. e. the priest’s house; cá 
pi a*o A5 ceAóc ó'n cpléitt, they are coming from the 
mountain. 

(c) This replacing of p by c occurs after the words 
Aon, one; peAn, old; and other words ending in n, as 
Aon cpeAts, one hunt. 
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The Insertion of ft. 

29. The following is a pretty general rule for the 
insertion of ti before vowels : — 

“ Particles which would neither aspirate nor eclipse, 
and which end in a vowel, prefix ti to words beginning 
with a vowel. Such is the case with the following : — 
te, with; a, her; 50, to; second; pé, six; 

cpi, three; ua, the (in the nom., acc., and dative 
plural, also in the gen. singular feminine); 50 before 
adverbs; &c .” — Gaelic Journal . 



CHAPTER IV* 

Attenuation and Broadening. 

30. Attenuation is the process of making a broad 
consonant slender. This is usually done by placing an t 
immediately before the broad consonant, or an e after 
it. Thus if we want to make the fi of móp (big), 
slender, we place an 1 before the p ; thus móip. If we 
wish to make the p of pan (the termination of the 1st 
person singular future) slender, we write peAT), &c. 

31. Broadening is the process of making a slender 
consonant broad. This is often done by placing a 11 
immediately before the slender consonant, or an a 
after it ; thus the verbal noun of derived verbs ending 
in 1$ is formed by adding At> : before adding the a*0 
the $ must be made broad ; this is done by inserting 
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a u; mimg, explain; mfniugAt), explanation. If we 
want to make the p of pró (the termination of 3rd 
singular future) broad, we must write pAit>. t)uAilpit> 
f é, he will strike ; meAltpAit) pé, he will deceive. 

Whenever a slender consonant is preceded by an i 
which forms part of a diphthong or a triphthong, the 
consonant is usually made broad by dropping the i. 
Thus to broaden the t in buAit, or the n in 50m, we 
drop the 1 and the we get biu\L and 500. The verbal 
nouns of buAit, and 50m are buAlA-O and soruvó. 



CHAPTER Y. 

CaoL te caoI Agup leAtAn le teAtAn; 
or, 

Slender with slender and broad with broad. 

32. If a consonant or any combination of consonants 
comes between two vowels, both the vowels must be 
slender, or else both must be broad. In Irish we 
could not have one vowel broad and the other slender; 
for instance, peApin is incorrect spelling. It should 
be pipin, a little man. 

The reason for this rule is simple. Whenever a 
consonant is beside a broad vowel it is broad, and 
when it is beside a slender vowel it is slender. 
The sounds of the consonants differ according as they 
are broad or slender; hence, if we were to write 
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pe^pín, the p, being beside a slender vowel (i), should 
have its slender sound; but being also beside a, a 
broad vowel, the p should be broad. But a consonant 
could not be slender and broad at the same time ; 
therefore such spelling as peapín, mátín, and eunin, &c., 
is wrong. They should be spelled pipín, máiUn, éinín. 

There are a few apparent exceptions to the rule 
CaoI te CAot, viz. ^né, yesterday; xvn*oiu, to-day; 
ApiAtfi, ever (in past); Apéip, last night; apip, again; 
Aniop, up (from below); -apce-AC, motion in; ^pcig, 
rest inside; and a few others. All these words are 
either contractions or else two words which were for- 
merly written separate, but now we often write them 
as above. The correct form of Ané is i n-T>é or 
4 n-*oé; of -arroiu is i n-xmi; &c., &c. 



CHAPTER YI. 

Syncope. 

33. Whenever, in a word of two or more syllables, 
an unaccented vowel or diphthong occurs in the last 
syllable between a liquid (l, m, n, p) and any other 
consonant, or between two liquids, the unaccented 
vowel or diphthong is elided whenever the word is 
lengthened by a grammatical inflection beginning with 
a vowel. This elision of one or more unaccented 
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vowels from the body of an Irish word is called 
syncope; and when the. vowels have been elided the 
word is said to be syncopated . 

84. The only difficulty in syncope is that it often 
involves slight changes in the other vowels of the 
syncopated word, in accordance with the rule caoí te 
CAOt, which is, in modern times, always observed in 
spelling Irish. 

35. The following examples will fully exemplify the 
method of syncopating words. 

(a) fJovm. 

The genitive singular of — 



mAi*oin (morning) 


is 


mAintie 


not 


mAroine 


otMip (work) 


n 


oibpe 


11 


obAipe 


capfuls (a rock) 


i j 


caippse 


11 


cAppAige 


puisinn) perni y) 


11 


pingne 


11 


pinginne 


pigmn J 


9 1 


pt$ne 


11 


piginne 


CAbAip (help) 


11 


CAttyA 


11 


CAbApA 


CA&Aip (a city) 


11 


CAtpAÓ 


11 


CAtAfAÓ 


U\f\aip (a flame) 


11 


lAffAÓ 


11 


LAfApAÓ 


oLdnn (wool) 


11 


OltlA 


11 


otArniA 


bui-OeAn (a company) 


11 


buróne 


11 


buróine 


otwigeATi (a palace) 


11 


bpuigne 


11 


bjuiigine 
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(b) Adjectives. 

The genitive singular feminine of — 

(rich) is not f ArOftipe 



ptAiteArhAit (princely) „ pLAitedthl* „ 


ftAlteAfflAtA 


AUnnn (beautiful) „ Ailne 


99 


Aluititie 


Aoitiinn (pleasant) „ aoibne 


99 


Aoiftinne 


uAf-At (noble) 


► „ tiAifle 


99 


UAfAllO 




(c) Verbs . 






Root. 


Pres. Indicative. 






CO*OAlt 


co*otAim, I sleep, 


not 


COTXAltlTTl. 


flUtKAlt 


piubtAim, I walk, 


99 


piub-diUm. 


irmip 


innfim, I tell, 


99 


irmipim. 


AlXAip 


-AbpAim, I say, 


99 


AbAipim. 


LAtMXip 


tAbftAim, I speak, 


99 


tAtwupirn. 



The same contraction takes place in these and like verbs in all the 
finite tenses except the future and conditional (old forms). See par. 
298 . 

A thorough knowledge of when and how Syncope takes place will 
obviate many difficulties. 
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PART //.— ETYMOLOGY. 



86 . There are nine parts of speech in Irish corresponding exactly to 
those in English. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Article. 

87. In Irish there is only one article, An, which 
corresponds to the English definite article, “the.” 

There is no indefinite article, so that capaU, means 
either “horse” or “a horse.” 

88. In all cases of the singular number the article 
has the form An, except in the genitive feminine, when 
it becomes yia. 

In all the cases of the plural it is nA. 

89. The article An had formerly an initial p. This 
f reappears after the following prepositions, i, in, or 
Anti, in ; 50, to ; te, with ; cpé, through. Although 
this p really belongs to the article, still it is usually 
written as part of the preposition ; as inp An teAttAp, 
in the book ; teip An UpeAp, with the man. 

INITIAL CHANGES PRODUCED BY 
THE ARTICLE. 

Singular. 

« 0 . (a) If a noun begins with an aspirable con- 
sonant (except *0, c, and p),* it is aspirated by the article 

* The letters -o, c, and p are aspirable in the singular, but not 

usually by the article. 
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in the nominative and accusative feminine and in the 
genitive masculine, as -ah Oó, the cow ; an bean, the 
woman ; mac an £ip, (the) son of the man ; ceann 
an Capaitl, the horse’s head (or the head of the 
horse). 

(fc) If a noun begins with p followed by a vowel, or 
by t, n, p, the p is replaced by u, in the nominative 
and accusative feminine and genitive masculine, and 
generally in the dative of both genders : an cp-ál, the 
heel ; an cpúit, the eye ; ceaó an cpagaipc, the 
house of the priest ; mac an cpaoip, the son of the 
artizan; O’n cpagapc, from the priest; ap an cpélib, 
on the mountain. 

Strictly speaking, it is only in the dat. fern, that the 
p is replaced by c, but custom permits it in the mas- 
culine. 

(c) If a noun begins with a vowel, the article pre- 
fixes c to the nominative and accusative masculine, 
and ti to the genitive feminine, as an c-ataip, the 
father ; an c-uip^e, the water ; an c-eun, the bird ; 
an c-uan, the lamb ; bápp na ti-uibe, the top of the 
egg ; puaóc na ti-*\impipe, the coldness of the weather. 

(d) When the noun begins with an eclipsable conson- 
ant (except *o and c), the article generally eclipses 
when it is preceded by a preposition, as ap an gcnoc» 
on the hill ; ó’n bpeap, from the man. After the 
prepositions* *00 and *oe aspiration takes place, not 



• For the effects of 5 ^ and the article, see Syntax, par. 606 (fc). 
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eclipsis, as tu^ pé ati c-ai^oat) -oo’n feAp, he gave 
the money to the man ; euro *oe 7 n peup, some of the 
grass. 

(e) No change is produced by the article in the 
singular if the noun begins with * 0 , n, c, t, p (followed 
by a mute), or p. In Munster x> and c are often 
eclipsed in the dative. 



Plural. 

(/) If a noun begins with an eclipsable consonant 
the article eclipses it in the genitive plural, as a OeAti 
n a nept mbO, 0 woman of (the) three cows ; SUaO rut 
mOAti, “the mountain of the women.” 

( g ) If the noun begins with a vowel the article pre- 

fixes n to the genitive plural and ti to the norm, the 
acc., and dative plural, as t uaó ti a n-ut>, the price of 
the eggs ; n a ti-ApAii, the asses ; ó tia po, from 

these places. 

(h) The letter p is never replaced by c in the plural 
number. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Noun. 

I. GENDER. 

41. There are only two genders in Irish, the mas- 
culine and the feminine. 

The gender of most Irish nouns may be learned by the application 
of a few general rules. 
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MASCULINE NOUNS. 

42. (a) Names of males are masculine : as peAft 
a man; ptAit, a prince; AtAip, a father; coileAó, a 
cock. 

( 6 ) The names of occupations, offices, Ac., peculiar 
to men, are masculine: as otlArfi, a doctor; pile, a 
poet; bApt>, a bard; bpeiteArfi, a judge; fAtgroifiip, a 
soldier. 

(c) Personal agents ending in Otp, Aipe, uróe (or 
AiOe, oróe), or At are masculine: as rseutuiOe, a 
story-teller; bAodp, a boatman. 

(d) Diminutives ending in An, and all abstract 
nouns ending in Ap or eAp , are masculine — e.g. : 

Apt) An, a hillock. mAiteAp, goodness. 

(c) The diminutives ending in In are usually said 
to be of the same gender as the noun from which they 
are derived. Notwithstanding this rule they seem to 
be all masculine. CdiUn, a girl, is masculine,* i. e. it 
suffers the same initial changes as a masculine noun, 
but the pronoun referring to it is feminine. She is a 
fine girl=1p bpeAg An CAitín i (not é). 

(f) Many nouns which end in a consonant or two 
consonants preceded by a broad vowel are masculine : 
as bAU, a limb; tuAé, a price; cpAnn, a tree, &c. 

Exceptions: — (1) All words of two or more syllables 
ending in aCc or 65 . 

* Do not coniouml sex with gender. Gender is decided by gram- 
matical usage only. 
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(2) A large number of nouns ending in a broad 
consonant are feminine. A very full list of commonly 
used feminine nouns ending in a broad consonant will 
be found in Appendix II. 

FEMININE NOUNS. 

43. (a) Names of females and designations of 
females are feminine: toe^n, a woman; ceapc, a hen; 
mSt&tfo a mother; inge^n, a daughter; a nurse. 

( b ) The names of countries and rivers are feminine: 
as éipe, Ireland; an Pipe, the Liffey; An UeAptU, the 
Barrow. 

(c) Words of two or more syllables ending in a6c 
or in 65 are feminine: as puipeós, a lark; *opir eó^, a 
briar; tnape^óc, sweetness; le-drhnAóc, new-milk. 

( d ) All abstract nouns formed from the genitive 
singular feminine of adjectives are feminine: as Áijvoe, 
height — from ^jvo, high; áilne, beauty — from ^luinn, 
beautiful; -o-AiUe, blindness — from tmU,, blind. 

( e ) Nouns ending in a consonant or two consonants 
preceded by a slender vowel, are feminine: as cif, 
country; onóip, honour; uAip, an hour; fúil, an eye. 

Exceptions: — (1) Personal nouns ending in óip. 
(2) Diminutives in in. (3) Names of males, as AtAip, 
a father; OuaOaiU,, a boy. (4) Also the following 
nouns: — Ooaró, a victory; T^uim, the back: ^inm,* a 
Dime; Sfeim, a piece; a flight, a start; and 

pocLóip, dictionary, vocabulary. 



•<Ainm is feminine in S. Munster. 
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n. CASE. 

44. In Irish there are five cases — the Nominative, 
Accusative, Genitive, Dative, and Vocative. 

The Nominative case in Irish corresponds to the 
English nominative when the subject of a verb. 

The Accusative corresponds to the English objective 
case when governed by a transitive verb. The accu- 
sative case of every noun in modern Irish has the 
same form as the nominative, and suffers the same 
initial changes as regards aspiration and eclipsis. 

The Genitive case corresponds to the English 
possessive case. English nouns in the possessive case 
or in the objective case, preceded by the preposition 
“of” (when equivalent to the possessive), are usually 
translated into Irish by the genitive case. 

The Dative case is the case governed by preposi- 
tions. 

The Vocative corresponds to the English nominative 
of address. It is always used in addressing a person 
or persons. It is preceded by the sign a, although 
“0” may not appear before the English word; but 
this is not usually pronounced before a vow el or f . 

RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF THE CASES. 

N.B.— These rules apply to all the declensions. 

45. The Nominative case singular is always the 
simple form of the noun. 
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46. The Dative ease singular is the same as the 
nominative singular, except (1) in the 2nd declension, 
when the noun ends in a broad consonant; (2) in most 
of the nouns of the 5th declension. 

47. The Yooative case singular is always the same as 
the nominative singular, except in the 1st declension, 
in which it is like the genitive singular. 

48. Whenever the nominative plural is formed by 
the addition of ce, za, auka, a£a, Í or i*6e, &c., it is 
called a strong nominative plural. Strong plurals 
are usually found with nouns whose nominative sin- 
gular ends in a liquid. 

Those ending in t or n generally take za or ze. 

,, m or p ,, Arm a- 

I> r >> AÓA. 



The Genitive Plural. 

49. (1) The genitive plural in the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
declensions is like the nominative singular, except 
strong plurals, and a few nouns which drop the i of 
the nominative singular, as puit, an eye, gen. pi. put. 

(2) In the 4th declension, and in the case of nearly 
all strong plurals, the genitive plural is like the nomi- 
native plural. 

(3) In the 5th declension the genitive plural is like 

r the genitive singular. 
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50. The Dative Plural. 

(1) When the nominative plural ends in a or a con- 
sonant, the dative plural ends in aitt. 

(2) When the nominative plural ends in e, the 
dative plural is formed by changing the e into it>. 

(8) When the nominative plural ends in i, the dative 
plural is formed by adding T>. 

N.B. — The dative plural always ends in ait>, it>, or it>. 

Vocative Plural. 

51. (1) When the dative plural ends in the 
vocative plural is formed by dropping the it> of the 
dative. 

(2) In all other cases it is like the nominative 
plural. 

III. The Declensions. 

52. The number of declensions is not quite settled : it 
is very much a matter of convenience. Five is the 
number usually reckoned. 

The declensions are known by the inflection of the 
genitive singular. 

THE FIRST DECLENSION. 

53. All the nouns of the first declension are mascu- 
line, and end in a broad consonant. 

All masculine nouns ending in a broad consonant are not of the first 
declension. 

54. The genitive singular is formed by attenuating 
the nominative. In most nouns of the 1st declension 
this is done by simply placing an i after the last broad 
vowel of the nominative. 
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Example. 

55« mAOp, a steward. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. & Acc* m-Aop triAOip 

Gen. mAoip mAop 

Dat. mAop mAopAib 

VOC. A tflAOIp a tfiAopA 

56. In words of more than one syllable, if the* 
nominative ends in aó or eAó, the genitive singular is 
formed by changing aó or eAó into ai£ or ig respec- 
tively. With a few exceptions, the nominative plural 
of these nouns is like the genitive singular.. The other 
cases are quite regular. 

In monosyllables ó is not changed into £; as UpuAó, 
a brink, gen. bpuAió. 

N.B. — In all the declensions in words of more than 
one syllable aó and eAó, when attenuated, become ai$ 
and ig ; and ai§ and ig when made broad become Al- 
and eAó. See dat. pi. of mApCAó and coiIcaó. 

Examples. 

57. uu\pcAó, a horseman. 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


& Acc. mApCAó 


rriApcAig 


Gen. mApcAig 


tUApCAÓ 


Dat. rriApcAó 


lUApCAÓA b 


Voc. a rhApcA’g 


A ifl Ape AC A 



N.B. — The majority of nouns in aó lielonging to 
this declension are declined like itiaucaó. N 
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58 . 


uaLaó, a 


load, burden. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. & Acc. 


UAlAÓ 


UAtAlge 


Gen. 


UAlAlg 


UAtAÓ 


Dat. 


UAtAÓ 


uaLaiJiL 


Voc. 


A UAtAlg 


A UAtAlge 



muLLAó, a summit; euoAc, cloth; beAlAó, a path, a 
way; óptAó, an inch; and aouaó, a fair, are declined 
like uaLaC. Aotiaó has nom. pi. AoriAige or Aonuuige. 



coileAó, a cock. 



59 . 

Nom. & Acc. 
Gen. 
])at. 
Yoc. 



SINGULAR. 
coileAÓ 
coitig 
coaeAó 
a Coilig 



PLURAL. 

COltlg 

coiteAó 
coileAóAib 
a Coite-AóA 



60 . Besides the above simple method of forming the 
genitive singular of most nouns of this declension, 
there are also the following modifications of the vowels 
of the nominative singular: — 

Change eu or Ga in nom. sing, into ói in gen. sing. 

jy ^ j> >> * ' * >> 

»> o (short) ,, ,, m ,, 

io or ca usually ,, i ,, 

All the other cases of these nouns are formed in 
accordance with the rules given above. 
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Examples of Yovel-changes in Genitive Singular. 



61. 


eun, 


a bird. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. & Acc. 


etm 


éin 


Gen. 


éin 


eun 


Dat. 


eun 


eunAib 


Voc. 


a éin 


a eunA 


62. 




a man. 


Nom. & Acc. 


pe.jp 


Pfl 


Gen. 


ptp 


FéAp 


Dat. 


pe^p 


peApAlb 


Yoc. 


a pip 


a peApA 


N.B.— The 


gen. of oileAn in island is 


f^Af, grass, péip; and of peAp, a man, pip. 


63. 


Cnoc, 


a hill. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. & Acc. 


cnoc 


cnuic 


Gen. 


cnuic 


cnoc 


Dat. 


cnoc 


cnocAib 


Yoc. 


a Cnuic 


A ónocA 



64. The following nouns change eA into ei in geni- 
tive singular: — teAnb, a child; neAju:, strength; cneAf, 
skin; and ceAju;, right, justice. (Cnif and ape are 
sometimes found as the genitives of cneAf and 
ce-Afc). 
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Irregular Genitiyes Singular. 



mac, a son, has 


genitive tmc 


biAt>, food, „ 


99 


bit) 


pi-An, a track, „ 


99 


pi-Ain 


a bridle, ,, 


9Í 


pjtiAtn 


t)|tiAn, Bernard, Brian, 


99 





tle-Ab, a person ; and AOinne-Aó (or Aoin’ne), anybody, 
are indeclinable. 

66. Some nouns of this declension form their nomi- 



native plural by adding e. 



NOUN. 


GENITIVE SING. 


NOM. PLUfcAL. 


aooaó, a fair 


Aon-Alg 


(.Aoncuige 

(AoriAige 


■ooftAp, a door 


“OOflAip 


*ooippe 


eige^p, a learned man 


élglf 


éigpe 


ai n^e-Al, an angel 


Aingil 


AiM5le 


bótap, a road 


bótAip 


bóitpe 


iruvo-At) or tnAOfuvó, a ( 


iog m-AOpAlt) 


tnAopAibe 


plAbpAt), a chain 


ptAbfiAró 


plAbpAróe 


a market 


mApjAit) 


mAp5Ait>e 


66. The following 


nouns take -a 


in nominative 


plural : — peAnn, a pen 


; peoo, a jewel: 


fUn, a surety : 



cne-Ap, skin: me<\c.\n, a carrot or parsnip; *oeop, a 
tear; CAop, a berry; pmeup, a blackberry; tab-all, an 
apple (pi. ubla); poc^l (pi. poc-Ail or pocla); piAó,* a 
debt (piAó, pi. peió or peig, a raven); p^eul, news; 
and bpuae, a brink. 



* This word is usually used in the plural ; as tií puil aon piaéA 
opm, I am not in debt. 
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67. The following take ca, in nom. pi. p eot, a sail ; 
ceol, music; neut, a cloud; pgeut, a story; cogAt), 
war (pi. co $tA*); cuau, a harbour; *oun, a fort (pi. 
•oúriCA and -duoa); ceu*o, a hundred t ; lion, a net; ceap, 
a ttunk of a tree (pi. ceAptA); trmp (pi. múptA), a wall. 

68. Other nominative plurals — ctÁp, a board, a 
table, makes ctdip or cUSpaóa; cobAp, a well, makes 
cobAip or cobpAÓA, cobAipeAóA or coibpeAóA : ptUAg, 
a crowd, makes pluAiJce. 

69. Many nouns of this declension have two or 
more forms in the nominative plural. The regular 
plural is the better one, though the others are also 
used. The following are a few examples of such 
nouns: — peAp, a man (pi. pip, pe^pa); mac, a son (pi. ^ 
true, iuaca); leAbAp, a book (teAbAip, leAbpa); Apm, 
an army (pi. Aipm, Apm a); CApAlt, a horse (pi. CApAilt, 
CAiple). 

70. The termination pAit) or pró has a collective, 
not a plural, force; just like 77 / in the English words 
cavalry, infantry, &c.; hence lAoópAi*ó, a band of 
warriors; triAcpAit), a company of youths; eAóparó, a 
number of steeds (or cavalry), are not really plurals 
of íaoó, itiac and eAó, but are collective nouns formed 
from them. Likewise the word eunlAit, birds, is a 
collective noun, not the plural of eun. 

Appendix I. gives a list of nouns belonging to this 
declension. 

cojanje is also used. tWhcn used as a noun. 
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THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

71. All nouns of the 2nd declension are feminine.* 
They all end in consonants, but the consonants may 
be either broad or slender. 

72. The genitive singular is formed by adding e, 
(if the last vowel of the nominative be broad it must be 
attenuated); and if the last consonant be 0 it is 
changed into g in the genitive (except in words of one 
syllable). 

73. The dative singular is got by dropping the 
final e of the genitive. 

74. The nominative plural is formed by adding a or 
e (a, if final consonant be broad) to the nom. sing. 





Examples. 


78. 


tit, a lily. 




SINGULAB. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. & Acc. 


tit 


tite 


Gen. 


tite 


tit 


Dat. 


tit 


titib 


Voc. 


A tit 


a tite 


76. 


cop, a foott or a leg. 


Nom. & Acc. 


cop 


copA 


Gen. 


coipe 


cop 


Dat. 


coip 


COpAlO 


Voc. 


A ÓOp 


A ÓOpA 



* Ceaó and ftiAb, two masculine nouns, are sometimes given with 
the second declension. We give them as irregular nouns (par. 132). 

t A foot in measurement is cjioij, pi. c^oi^te. 
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77 . 


CAitteAó, a 


hag. 






SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 




Nom. & Acc. 


CAltteAÓ 


c-AilleAó-A 




Gen. 


c-Aittige 


C-Altle-AÓ 




Dat. 


CAlUlg 


CAltteAÓAltt 




Voc. 


A ÓAltteAÓ 


a OxMlteAó^ 




78 . Like nouns of 1st declension, the vowels of the 


nom. sing, are sometimes changed when the 


final 


consonant is attenuated in the genitive singular. 




The following are the chief changes : — 




Change io in 


the nom. sing. 


into i in the gen. sing. 


„ eu 


>» 


11 & 11 




„ 1A 


99 


91 ^ 91 




„ o (short) sometimes 


11 U1 „ 




In words of one syllable change ea into ei 


(but 


ceA|tc, a hen, 


becomes cipce); 


; in words of more than 


one syllable change ea into t. 






79 . 


t>eAó, a bee. 






SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 




Nom. & Ace. 


beAó 


UeAóx* 




Gen. 


UeiCe 


Ue-Aó 




Dat. 


t>eió 


UeAóAiti 




Voc. 


a t>eAó 


A UeAÓA 




80 . 


getig, a branch. 




Nom. & Acc. 


5e«5 






Gen. 


Séige 


5e«5 




Dat. 


5é<5 


jeugAift 




Voc. 




a geugA 
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81 . 


5P Mti, a sun 


. 




SINGULAB. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. & Acc. 


SpiAn 


SpiAUA 


Gen. 


Spéine 




Dat. 


Spéin 


SpiAUAiL 


Voc. 


A $f\iAn 


A SfttAflA 



82 . tong, a ship. 



Nom. & Acc. 


long 


ton^A 


Gen. 


tum^e 


tong 


Dat. 


turns 


ton^AiU 


Yoo. 


A Ions 


a ton^A 


83. 


ppeurh, 


* a root. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. & Acc. 


ppeurri 


ppeurhA (or ppeuifiAóA) 


Gen. 


ppéirhe 


ppeurti (ppeurhAéA) 


Dat. 


fpéirh 


ppeurhAit) (ppeurhAóAíP) 


Voc. 


a fpeurh 


a ppeurfiA (a ppeurhAiiA) 


89. 


Ain, a 


place. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. & Acc. 


Aiu Aice, AiceannA or AiceAÓA 



Gen. Aice Aic, AiceannA ,, áiccaóa 

Dat. Á\z Aici£>, AiceAnnAiO, A:ceAóAit> 

Voc. a Áic a Aice, ÁiceAntiA, ÁiceAóA 

The above are two examples of nouns with strong 
nominative plural (see par. 48). 

83. In forming the genitive, nouns are sometimes 

•Also spelled ppeum in Munster. 
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syncopated, as bMn&e-an, a company, gen. btiróne (see 
pars. 83, 35) ; bpuit>e4n, a palace, gen. sing, bpiubne.* 

86. Irregular Genitives Singular. 

ctánn, a clan, children, makes ctoirme, pi. ctdmi-A 
•oeoó, a drink, „ -oige, , *oeoó4 

fSiAti, a knife, „ r5 ine > „ rse*t\A 

bpiatap, a (solemn) word, „ bpéiúpe, „ bpi-dtpa 

bUlC-Aó, buttermilk, ,, bUSitóet 

tat4ó, mud, mire, „ Lditóet 

t>4b4ó, a vat, „ *o-Aibóe >f *04b4ó4 

Ag-dró, a face, „ 4i£te íf 41S te 

87. Many nouns of this declension form their nomi- 
native plural in 41mA or aóa. The final 4 of these 
terminations may be dropped in the genitive plural. 

NOM. SING. NOM. PL. 

cúip, a cause cuipeAtinA 

luib, an herb luibeAnnA 

•oeit, a lathe T>eite4nn4 

5tu4ip, a contrivance glu-Aipe-ArmA 

béirp, a stroke béimeArmA 

PM4ip, a prize, reward *ou4ipex\nn4 

téirn, a le&p LéimeArmA 

péim, a course, a voyage péime-anrm 
Áic, a place Áice, -diceAtinA, ^iceaóA 

tuó, a mouse íuóa, tuóArmA [ceAóa 

pgoit, a school p^oite^nnA (fgotCA), fgoil- 

• Note the dative singular of these nouns, bui-úm and b|iui"óin. 
fAlso btátai je. Jilso 
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NOM. SING, 
céim, a step 
puAim, a sound 
uAip, an hour, time 
ppÁro, a street 
p-dipc, a field 
peip, a festival 



NOM. PL. 
céimeAtinA 
puAtriAnnA 

uAipe, uAipeAnnA, uAipeAtmcA 
ppdi*oe, ppÁineAUtiAjfpdi-oeAóA 
páipce, p^ipceAnnA 
peipeAmiA 



88. Nouns that take aóa in nominative plural — 



ot>Aip, a work 

ópái*o, an oration 

ptdc, a rod 

licip, a letter 

ut>, an egg 

ppeurh, a root 

AiciT), a disease 

ciurtiAip, an edge 

coicti*óip, a fortnight 

cpuAitt, a sheathe, a scabt 

teAC, a flag, a flat stone 



Olt)|\eAÓA 
ópÁineAóA 
ftACA, ft ACAÓA 
ticpe, tlCpCAÓA 
tnt>e, tnfteAóA 
ppeurhA, ppeurhACA 
A1CÍ*OeAÓA, A1CÍT)Í 
ciúrhAifeAÓA 

C01Ctl*Ó1feAÓA, coicti*óifí 
CfUAltteAÓA 

teACA, teACAÓA, teACfldÓA 



89 . The following take ce, te, or úa in the nomina- 
tive plural ; a*ó may be added in the genitive plural: — 
coitt*, a wood ; cúip , a pillar, a prop ; cip , a country 
(pi. cíoptA); AgAi-ó, face (pi. Aigte); rpeup, a sky, 
ppeuptA. 

90 . Sometimes when the last vowel of the nomina- 
tive gjngular is i preceded by a broad vowel, the 



• coitt is also 5th declension. See Heteroclite nouns, par. 131. 
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genitive plural is formed by dropping the i, as pint, an 
eye, gen. pi. púl ; ptidim, a sound, gen. pi. pu 4 m, &c. 

For a list of nouns ending in a broad consonant 
belonging to this declension, see Appendix II. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

91. The 3rd declension includes (1) personal nouns 
ending in óip (all masculine), (2) derived nouns in 

or Aó*o (feminine), (3) other nouns ending in con- 
sonants which are, as a rule, masculine or feminine 
according as they end in broad or slender consonants. 

92. The genitive singular is formed by adding 4 . 
If the last vowel of the nominative be 1 preceded by a 
broad vowel, the 1 is usually dropped in the gen., as 
coit, a will, gen. cot4. 

93. The nominative plural is usually the same as 
the genitive singular ; but personal nouns ending in 
Oip add I or it>e to the nominative singular. 

94. Most of the derived nouns in 4óc, being abstract 
in meaning, do not admit of a plural. tTl4U46c, a 
curse, and a few others have plurals. pu 4 óc, cold, 
although an abstract noun in 4óc, is masculine. 

98. The vowels of the nominative often undergo a 
change in the formation of the genitive singular. 
These changes are just the opposite of the vowel 
changes of the 1st and 2nd declensions (see pars. 60 
and 78). 
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Change i or 10 in nominative into e& in the genitive. 



» « » «1 


II ff ° 


if 




Examples. 




96. 


cnArh,* a bone. 






SINGULAB. 


PLTJBAL. 


Nom. & Acc. 


cnÁrh 


CtiArtid 


Gen. 


cnAriiA 


cnAtfi 


Dat. 


cnArii 


cnArtu\it> 


Voc. 


a OnAtti 


a Cn&tfia 


97. 


píon, wine. 




Nom- & Ace. 


pion 


ffOftA 


Gen. 


ffotiA 


pton 


Dat. 


fion 


ftfonAitt 


Yoc. 


a £fon 


A píOOá 


98. cfiof, a belt, a girdle, 




Nom. & Acc. 


CfUOf 


C^eAf-A 


Gen. 


Cf\eAfA 


CjMOf 


Dat. 


CtMOf 


CfeAfAlfc 


Voc. 


A 0|\10f 


A Ó|\eAf A 


99. 


jreoit, flesh, meat. 




Nom. & Acc. 


peoit 


peotA 


Gen. 


peotA 


peoit 


Dat. 


jreoiL 


peotAin 


Voc. 


a peoit 


a f eolA 



•Also spelled cnÁini in nom. sing. 
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100. 


bi-oóiff, a boatman. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. & Acc. 


t>A*oóif\ 


bA*oóifí (t>4*oóij\i , óe) 


Gen. 


t)A*oóf\4 


t)A*Oóifi, t)A*oóipí 


Dat. 


t)A*QÓ1f\ 


bA*oói|\íb (bA-oóiflíílft) 


Yoc. 


4 tWtoólf 


A bA*OÓ1jtí (4 b4 , Q0ipi , Óe) 


101. 


T)f\uim, masc., the back. 


Nom. & Acc. 




*opom-Ann4 


Gen. 


*oju)m4 


•opomAnnA 


Dat. 


J o|umr» 


*Ofiom4rm4it> 


Yoc. 


4 *ó|\uim 


4 *óf\oiri4nn4 


102. 


5^eim, masc., a piece. 


Nom. & Acc. 


Speim 


5pe4tr»4rm4 


Gen. 


5pe4m4 


5pe4m4nri4 


Dat. 


5P ei ™ 


5f\e4m4nn4it> 


Yoc. 


a gpeim 


4 $|\e4m4fin4 



108. Some nolens qf this declension, ending in t or 
n, form their nominative pi. by adding za or ce to 
the nom. sing. These may add 4*0 to form gen. pi., 

as — 

tnóin,* a bog, nom. pi. móince 
cdin, a drove, „ evince 
t>ti4*04in, a year, ,, t>U4*ó4ncA+ 

•ftlóni is also 5th declension. See Heteroclite Nouns, par. 131. 
tbtiA'óna after numerals, as oéu mbtuvón*, eight years. 
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104. Some nouns of this declension form their nom. 
pi. by adding nnA to the gen. singular. These may 
drop the final a in the gen. pi. : — 

NOM. PLURAL. 

Am, time AtriAnncA or AtriAnnA 

a stream ppotA „ p pot Ann a 

•opuim, m., a back „ -opomAnnA 

gut, a voice 50tA „ gotAnnA 

Spetm, m., a piece „ speAtnAnnA 

cit, or ciot, ceAtA „ ceAtArmA 

a shower 

cteAf, a trick cte apa ,, cteApAnnA 

AriAm, a soul AnmA ,, AnmAnnA 

•OAt, a colour *oaúa „ *oAtAnnA 

Ainm, a name Ainme, AinmeAóA, AnmAnnA 

mAitm, a defeat mAtmA, mAtmAnnA 

105. Other Nominatives Plural. 

5niotn, a deed, an act makes 51110 rhAptA* 

connpAt), a league ,, conn AptA 

cÁint, a tax ,, cÁnAóA 

buAóAitt, a boy ,, t>u aóaiIU 

cUArhAin, a son-in-law ,, pliAtrmAóA 

leAt)At,t f., a bed „ teAbtA, LeApAÓA, teApA 

cui*o, a share, a portion ,, couóa 

For a list of nouns belonging to this declension, see 
Appendix III. 

* Really pi. of smomfiA-o. f CÁin is also 5th declension. 

J Also spelled teabAuj. 
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THE FOURTH DECLENSION. 

108. The 4th declension includes (1) personal nouns 
in Ai|\e, -Ai-óe, uróe, 4i$e (sometimes spelled avó, tii*ó, 
ai£), which are all masculine; (2) diminutives in in 
(said to be all masculine) ; (8) abstract derivatives 
formed from the gen. sing, feminine of adjectives (all 
feminine), as site, brightness, from seat; péite, 
generosity, from ptat; ÁiLne, beauty, from -átuinn, &c.; 
(4) all nouns ending in vowels, and which do not 
belong to the 5th declension. To assist the student a 
list of the most important nouns of the 5th declension 
is given in the Appendix IV. 

107. This declension differs from all others in 

having all the cases of the singular exactly alike. 

108. The nominative plural is usually formed by 
adding f, it>e or 

109. The genitive plural is like the nom. pi., but 
eaó is frequently added in other grammars. There 
is no necessity whatever for this, because both cases 
are pronounced alike. 

110. Nouns of more than one syllable ending in a 
form their nom. plural in 4i*óe (ee), as mÁU, a bag, pi. 

(maul-ee) ; cóca, a coat, pi. cócai-óe 

(ko-thee). 
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111. CAiUti, masc., a girl. 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. & Acc. CAitfn 


CAiUni 


or (cAiUtiróe) 


Gen. tMitin 


CAitfni (cAitin) 


,, (cAiUnróe) 


Dat. cAiUn 


CAiUnfb 


(c-Aitífivóib) 


Yoc. a óAitín 


A ÓAltífll 


(a óAiumt^ 



112. 


ciJeAjuiA a lord. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. & Acc. 


cigeApnA 


ui$eApnAvóe 


Gen. 


ciJeA^nA 


cigeApr»Ai*óe 


Dat. 


ci $eAf\riA 


ui$eAf\nAi*Oib 


Yoc. 


A tl$eA|\UA 


a tigeAfuiAibe 



H3. The following nouns take ce immediately after 
the last consonant in the nominative plural: — 



bAite, a town 
ptomne, a surname 
múitte, a mule 
mite, a thousand, a mile 
téme, a shirt 
cetne,t a fire 
cúirme, a corner 



plural bailee or bAitceabA 
,, fi tom nee 

„ 'múittce 
,, mitte* 

,, téince, témceAóA 
„ ceince, ceinceAóA 
,, cúinnce 



114. The following nouns add te in nominative 
plural, viz., all nouns ending in *0e or §e — e.g. cpovóe, 
a heart, pi. c\\o róte ; also caoi, a way, a method ; t)Aoi, 
a fool ; |moi, a wise man ; *ofw\oi, a druid ; *oU\oi, a curl. 



• mite, a thousand, or a mile, is invariable after a numeral, 
freine is also 5th. See Heteroclite nouns, par. 131. 
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5 nó > a work (pi. gnótA),* nró, or rri, a thing (pi. 
neite) ; nuine, a person, Inakes tMoine in nom. pi. 

uinge, an ounce, „ uinge^ó-a „ 

e^pn-A, a rib, „ eAfriAóA „ 

118. A few proper nouns, although not ending in a 
vowel or in, belong to this declension, and do not 
change their form in any of their cases, viz.: — 
P-á-ojtAig, Patrick; ge-A^OiD, Gerald; ttluifup, Maurice; 
CAt<Aoif\, Cahir. 

The word tuóc, a people, does not change in gen. 

THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 

110. Most of the nouns belonging to this declension 
end in a vowel, and are, with a few exceptions, 
feminine. 

117. The genitive singular is formed by adding a 
broad con&mant. 

This consonant varies in different nouns, but is 
usually n, nn, sometimes *o, *6, or ó. When the nomi- 
native singular ends in a consonant, -a or ea comes 
between that consonant and the consonant added. 

118. The dative singular is formed by attenuating 
the genitive. In the case of those nouns which form 
the genitive by adding ó, the dative singular is usually 
like the nominative. 



•gnói4it>e is spoken in Kerry. 
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119. The nominative plural, as a general rule, is 

formed by adding -a to the genitive singular. A few 
form their nominative plural by adding e to the 
gen. sing. This is accompanied with syncope, as in 
cÁipue, friends; nÁiriroe, enemies; gAitme, smiths; 
and One, rivers, which are the plurals of capa, ndrhd, 
5aUa, and At>, or aE>a. 

Some others form the nominative plural by attenu- 
ating the genitive singular, as in Iaóaiu, ducks; coin, 
hounds; pióiu, twenty; CAOipig, sheep; cotfiuppAin, 
neighbours. 

The genitive plural is exactly like the genitive sin- 
gular. 



Examples. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



120. 

Nom. & Acc. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Yoc. 



peAppA, fern., a person. 

peAppA peAppAnA 

peAppAn peApfAn 

peAppAin peApfAUAiO 

A peAppA A peAppAllA 



121 . CApA, fern., a friend. 



Nom. & Acc., 


CAp A 


cÁipne 


Gen. 


CAp AT) 


CApAT) 


Dat. 


CApAIT) 


cÁipmn 


Yoc. 


A ÓApA 


a CAipne 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL* 

122. 5 -aó.a, masc., a smith. 

Nom. & Acc. 5<\t>4 54it>ne 

Gen. 54t>4nn 54t>4nn 

Dat. 54t)4inn 54ibmb 

YOC. 4 $4t>4 4 $ 4 it>ne 

123. 14Ó4, fem., a duck. 

Nom. & Acc. t4ó4 l 4 ó 4 in 

Gen. I4ó4n I 4 ó 4 ti 

Dat. t4ó4in I4ó4n4i^ 

Voc. 4 14Ó4 4 Í 4 Ó 4 tl 4 



124. 

Nom. & Acc. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Yoc. 

125. 

Nom. & Acc. 
Gen. 

Dat. 

Voc. 



cuiple, fem., 
cuifte 
cuipteAnn 
cuiflirm 
4 óuipte 



a vein. 

cuifle4nti4 
cuifle4nn 
cuifleAnnAitt 
4 Cuifle4nn4 



CAopA, fem., a sheep. 

C40|\4 CAOipig 

CAOpAÓ CAOpAÓ 

CAOpAlg CAOpÓAlO, CAOpAÓAltt 

4 04Qfl4 4 ÓAOpÓA 01* 4 ÓAOpAÓA 



126. 

Nom. & Acc. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Voc. 



CAtAoip, fem., a 
caCao ip 
CAÚAOipeAÓ 
C4t401p 
4 ÓAtAOip 



chair. 

CAtAOipeAÓA 
CAÚAOipeAÓ 
C4t4 01 peAÓ Alt) 
4 Ó4tA0ipeAÓ4 
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SINGULAR (no Plural). 

127. Nom. & Acc. éipe (Ireland) 

Gen. 6if\e<drm 

Dat. éipirm 

Yoc. a éif\e 

128. Nom. & Acc. CeatfiAip (Tara) 

Gen. GeArhfVAó 

Dat. CearhfVAiS or CeAifiAip 

Voc. a ÚearhAip 

129. Nom. & Acc. AUja (Scotland) 

Gen. Alban 

Dat. Atbain 

Voc. A Alba 

130. The following nouns are used only in the 
plural, referring rather to the inhabitants of the place 
than to the place itself : — 

SAcpana, England. 

Nom. & Acc. Sacrana or Sacpain 



Gen. Sacpan 

Dat. Sacpanaib 

taigin, Connaóua, tHaro, 
Leinster. Connaught. Ulster. 
Nom. & Acc. Laigin ConnaCua tHarO 

Gen. taigean Cormaóc UUvó 

Dat. Laigmb Connaccaib “UlcAib 



A large list of the commonly used nouns, which 
belong to this declension, are given in Appendix IV. 
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Heteroolite Noons. 

131. Heteroclito nouns are those which belong to 
more than one declension. The following are the 
chief nouns of this class, We give only the genitive 
case in the singular, as the other cases present no 
difficulty. The irregular nominative plurals only are 
given : — 



NOUN. DECLENSIONS. 


GEN. SING. 


NOM. PL. 


bpiAtAp, a word 


1 & 2 


j bpiAtAip 

(bpéltpe 




1*5 ia£, a shield 


1 &2. 


(rgéite 




ceme, a fire 


4 & 5. 


ceine 

ceineAt) 


ceince 


beAtA, life 


4 <fe 5Í 
< 


beAtA 

^beAtA-ó 




a way 


4 & 5Í 
1 


,rti$eAt) 


rti$te 


coill, a wood 


2 & 5Í 

( 


coitle 

.coiUeA*ó 


coillce 


móm, a hog 


S & 5Í 


'móna 
in On At) 


móince 


caI A rh, m., land 


i & ej 


'cAlAirh, m. 
[cAlriiAn, f. 




eojtnA, barley 


4 & 5* 
1 


J^eopnA 

l^eopnAn 




bpeiteArii, a judge 


l&sj 


bpeititb 

h bneiteArhAn 


fbpeiteArhAin 

(bjieiteAitmA 
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koto, declensions, gen. sing. 
reióe-Afti, a debtor 1 & 

(peióeArhAti 



NOM. PL. 

I peióeAtftAin 
peióeArimA 



fpón, f., a nose 
cuaó, a cuckoo 
córhfVA, a coffer 
cdin, a tax 



2 & 8 irr 6ine 




(ff\ón-d 




1 & 2) CUA1Ó, m ' 


cuaió 


{cuAióe, f. 


cuaCa 



4 & 6 í córh P A cótíipAnA 

(córhpAn 



8 & gi 0 ^ 


cAnA 


(cAUAÓ 


CÁÍ1AÓA 



{ cofóine 

cof\ónAó cojtónAóA 
cjAónAC 



All abstract nouns ending in eap or Af may belong 
either to the 1st or 3rd declension; as, AoiOneAf, plea- 
sure, gen. AoiOmp or AoitmeAfA. Being abstract 



nouns they are not used in the plural. 


Irregular Nouns. 


SINGULAB. 


PLURAL. 


132. ceAó, masc., 


a house. 


Nom. & Acc. ceAó 


agte 


Gen. age* 


agte(At>), ceAó 


Dat. ag, ce<\ó 


agtiL 


Voc. a teAt 


a tigte 



* It has also the forms toige in gen, and coig in dative. 
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SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 




pli<\t>, masc., 


a mountain. 


Nom. & Acc. pii-Att 


pléittce 


Gen. 


ftéifte 


ptéiOce 


Dat. 


ptéit>, pliá£> ptélticiO 


Voc. 


A fll-AO 


a ftéiOce 




At a ip, masc. 


, a father. 


Nom. & Acc. dfcaip 


Aitpe or AitpeAóA 


Gen. 


AtA\y 


AitpeAó „ AitpeAóA 


Dat. 


AtA\\\ 


AltpeAÓAlO 


Voc. 


A At Alp 


a Aitpe or a AitpeAtA 



The word mAt-Aip, a mother ; bpAt-dip, a brother (in 
religion), and T>eApttpAtAip, a brother (by blood), are 
declined like AtA ip. These words formerly belonged 

to the 3rd declension, making their genitive in a as 
AtA$A, mátAfid, &c., but they have long since lost the 
final a of the genitive. Some grammars still class 
these words with the 3rd declension. The genitive 
of piúp, a sister (in religion) is peatAp (piupd is also 
found) ; and that of T>eip&fiup, a sister (by blood), is 
■oeipOfeatap (or *oeip&fiúpA). 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


pi, masc., 


a king. 


Nom. & Acc. pi 


ptgte, plogtA 


Gen. piog 


pio$ 


Dat. pig 




Voc. A pi 


a pi$te 
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SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


beAn, fem., 


a woman. 


Nom. & Acc. beAn 


mnA 


Gen. mnÁ 


bAn 


Dat. mn-Aoi 


ninAib 


Yoc. a bean 


a thnA 


bb, fem. 


, a cow. 


Nom. & Acc. t >b 


bA 


Gen. bb 


bb 


Dat. bum 


bUAlb 


Yoc. A bb 


A bA 


*Of a, maso., God. 


Nom. & Acc. XHa 


*Oée, T)éite 


Gen. *Oé 


*Oia, DéiteA*ó 


Dat. T)ia 


Déitib 


Yoc. A*Óé, a*Óia a *Óée 


IÁ, masc 


. f a day. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. & Acc. IS 


tAete, lAetesncA* 


Gen. lAe 


t AeteAb, tAeteAncA, IS 


Dat. lb, LA 


t Aettb, tAeteAncAib 


Voc. A IS 


AlAete, AtAeteAncA 


cpé, fem., 


soil, earth. 


Nom. & Acc. cpé 


cpéróeAriA 


Gen. cimxvó, cpbrOeAb quAt) 


Dat. cftéib, 


c|\éi*óeAiiAib 


Yoc. a Cpé 


a ópéibeAnA 


* SeAcc La da reAórniAine (always used), the 7 days of the wcel$ f 
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SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


mi, fem., a month. 


Nom. & Acc. mi 


miopat 


Gen. miopA 


miop 


Dat. mip, mi 


miop-AiU 


ceó, masc., a fog. 


Nom. & Acc. ceó 


ceóó-á, ci^-ó 


Gen. cu6 ceoi£ 


ceó 


Dat. cod 


ceóóAitt 


5^, masc., a spear, javelin, sunbeam. 


Nom. & Acc. 54 


5-Aete, 5A01, gAoite 


Gen. ys, y&e, jaoi gaoiteCiVó), 5 *t 


Dat. fa 




6 or tta, masc., 


, a grandson. 


Nom. & Acc. 0, ua 


trt 


Gen. i, ui 


UA 


Dat. 0, ua 


itt. «10 


Voc. A ui 


A Uf 


5<*, masc., 


a goose 


Nom. & Acc. 56 or 


5éx\nriA, s&aVm, ^eóif» 


Gen. 56 „ géró, geofó sé^nnA, sé.vó 


Dat. 5^ „ 


S&AnnaiO, séaóaiO 


VOC. Agé,, A^éAt> 


-AgéAnn^, A&éA-óA 


tt«S, fem., a 


fleshworm. 


Nom. & Acc. ppig 


ppigoe-Aó-A 


Gen. ppigue 


trjn$'DeA6(A) 


Dafc. ppigro 


ppi£*o e-áóxMU 


t mí after numerals as ore mi, 
Kerry as plural of mi. 


8 months: míormA is sDokaa ip 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Adjective. 

I. DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

133. In 'Irish the adjective agrees with the noun 
which it qualifies in gender, number, and case. 

There are four declensions of adjectives. Adjec- 
tives are declined very much like nouns; the great 
difference is that they never* take the termination 
ib in the dative plural (though formerly they did). 
The dative plural is invariably like the nominative 
plural. 

Adjectives, in forming their genitive singular, under- 
go the same vowel-changes as nouns, as — 

blue, gen. masc. 5 ui|\m 
Seat, bright, „ 511 , &c. 

FIRST DECLENSION. 

134. All adjectives ending in a broad consonant, 
as mófi, bin, pionn, &c., belong to the 1st declension. 

135. When an adjective of the 1st declension 
agrees with a masculine noun, it is declined like a 
noun of the 1st declension (see triAop, &c., pars. 55, 
57), except that the nom., acc., dat., and voc. plural 
are always alike, and are formed by adding a to the 
nominative singular. 

‘When used as nouns they take the termination. 
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136. When an adjective of the 1st declension agrees 
with a feminine noun, it is declined like a noun of the 
2nd declension (see cop, par. 67, &c.), but it never 
takes in in the dative plural. 

Adjectives ending in aó form their plural by adding 
both for masculine and feminine. 





Examples. 




137. 


mop, big. 
SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 




Masc. 


Fem. 


Masc. & Fem. 


Nom. & Acc. 


móp 


tnóp 


mópA 


Gen. 


móip 


móipe 


móp 


Dat. 


móp 


móip 


inóp^ 


Yoc. 


rnóip 


móp 


mófA 


188. 


geAl, bright. 




Nom. & Acc. 


SeAt 


5 e At 




Gen. 


S'l- 


Site 




Dat. 


geat 


5^ 


Se-aLa 


Yoc. 


5’t 


SeAt 




189. 


T)ípe-dC, straight, direct. 




Nom. & Acc. 


Tn'pe^ó 


■oípeAó 


*oípeaóa 


Gen. 


nípig 


t)ipi$e 


•oípeaó 


Dat. 


*oipe<\ó 


•ofpig 


•oípeaóa 


Yoc. 


Thpi$ 


■oípe^ó 


*oípeaóa 



140. The following list of adjectives gives examples 
of the vowel-changes mentioned above. The genitive 
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masculine is given ; the genitive feminine is formed 
by adding e : — 



NOM. 


GEN. 




NOM. 


GEN. 




lom 


tuirn 


bare 


peApb 


peipb 


bitter 


s°r™ 


5uipm 


blue 


peAr.s 


reins 


slender 


t>opt> 


butpb 


rough 


5eup 




sharp 


cpom 


cpuim 


bent 


•oipeaó 


•Dipig 


straight 


x)onn 


*ouinn 


brown 


UAi^neAó UAigtnJ 


; lonely 


U05 


buts 


soft 


AlbAnAó 


AtbAriAlg Scotch 


boóc 


boióc 


poor 


pionn 


pinn 


fair 


cpom 


cpuim 


heavy 


piAt 


péit 


generous 


meAp 


mip 


active 


ptiuó 


ptió 


wet 


ceApc 


cipc (ceipc) 


beA5 


t>i5 


small 






right | 


cpion 


cpin 


withered 


•oeAp 


*oeip 


pretty 


ceAnn 


ceinn 


stern 


•oeAps 


*oeip5 


red 









141. There are five or six adjectives of the first de- 
clension which are syncopate d in the genitive singular 
feminine and in the plural : — 



NOMINATIVE. GEN. SING. PLURAL. 

Masc. Fem. Both Genders. 

uapaI, noble uapaiI uAipte uAipte 

■oileAp, beloved, dear oílip *oitpe *oitpe 

peAifiAp, fat peAtfuup peirnpe peArhpA 

ipeAt, low ipil ipte ipte 



^eApp, short 



5'1'n* 5 ,0 m^ (irreg.) 



* ^eAftpA is sometimes used in the spoken language. 
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SECOND DECLENSION. 

142. All adjectives ending in a slender consonant, 
except those in arhatl, belong to the second declen- 
sion. 

In the singular all the cases, both masculine and 
feminine, are alike, except the genitive feminine which 
is formed by adding e. 

In the plural both genders are alike. All the cases, 
with the exception of the genitive, are alike, and are 
formed by adding e to the nominative singular. 

The genitive plural is the same as the nominative 
singular. 

Example. 



143. matt, good. 





SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 




Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Both Genders. 


Nom. & Acc. 


mait 


matt 


matte 


Gen. 


matt 


matte 


mait 


Dat. 


matt 


mai t 


matte 


Voc. 


matt 


matt 


matte 



144. Notice the following examples of syncope in 
the genitive feminine and in the plural : — 

AoiOinn, gen. sing. fem. and pi. aoiOne, pleasant 
AUnnn, „ „ Atlne (Atlle), beautiful 

mitif, ,, ,, miLpe, sweet 

145. The following adjectives are irregular: — 

cóip, gen. sing. fem. and plural cópa, right, just 
•oeacatp, ,, „ *oeacf\a, difficult 

focaip, ,, „ poopa, easy 
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THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

196. The third declension includes all those adjec- 
tives which end in ^rhAil. This termination has the 
same signification as the English affix like in warlike, 
or ly in manly, princely, &c. 



In both numbers the two genders are alike. All 
the cases in the singular are the same, except the 
genitive, which is formed by adding a. This is always 
accompanied by syncope. All the cases of the plural 
(except the genitive) are the same as the gen. sing. 
There are no exceptions or irregularities in this 
declension. 



147. 



Nom. & Acc. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Yoc. 



Example. 



peafurh^iL, manly. 



SINGULAR. 
Both Genders. 

peAfurhlA 

pe^furhaiL 



PLURAL. 
Both Genders. 
peApArnLA 
pe-Ap-ArhAit 
peAfiArhla 



FOURTH DECLENSION. 

148. All adjectives ending in a vowel belong to the 
fourth declension, as jta-oa, long ; golden. They 
have no inflexions whatever, all the cases, singular 
and plural, being exactly alike. 
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There are two exceptions — viz., ce, hot, warm; and 
fceo, alive. Ue (often spelled ceit), becomes ceo in 
the genitive singular feminine, and also in the plural 
of both genders. 

t)eo, alive, becomes t>eo*óa in the plural. In the 
singular it is quite regular, except after the word T)ia; 
its genitive is then t>i, as mac X>é t>i, the Son of the 
living God. 

Rules for the Aspiration of the Adjectives. 

These rules really belong to Syntax, but for the convenience of the 
student we give them here. 

149. (a) An adjective beginning with an aspirable 
consonant is aspirated in the nominative and accusative 
feminine singular, in the genitive masculine singular, 
and in the dative and vocative singular of both 
genders. 

(b) The adjective is also aspirated in the nominative 
and accusative plural when the noun ends in a slender 
consonant. 

Exceptions to the Rules for Aspiration. 

180. (a) An adjective beginning with v or c is 
usually not aspirated when the noun ends in x>, n, c, 
t, or f (dentals). 

(b) c and 5 are usually not aspirated when the pre- 
ceding word ends in c, 5, or n$. . 
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(c) p and b are usually not aspirated when the pre- 
ceding word ends in p, b, or m. 

These exceptions apply to most rules for the aspira- 
tion of nouns as well as adjectives. 

(d) The genitive of nouns of the 8rd and 5th 
declensions ought not to have the initial of the adjective 
following them aspirated. Usage, however, differs 
somewhat on this point. 

Rules for Eclipsing the Adjective. 

151. (a) The adjective is usually eclipsed in the 
genitive plural, even though the article is not used 
before the noun; and if the adjective begins with a 
vowel n is prefixed. 

(b) The initial of an adjective following a noun in 
the dative sing, should, as a rule, be aspirated; but 
whenever the noun is eclipsed after the article the 
adjective is often eclipsed also; aspiration in this 
case is just as correct as eclipsis, and is more usual. 



Examples 

152. Noun, Adjective and Article declined in com- 
bination. 





SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 




au peAp rnóp, the big man. 


Nom. & Aec. 


An peAp móp 


r.A pip rhópA 


Gen. 


An pip rhóip 


tiA bpeAp móp 


Dat. 


ceip An bpeAp rhóp 


teip ha peApAib mópA 


Voc. 


a pip tíróu\ 


a peApA mópA 
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An cfeAmpós gtAf tteA^, the green little shamrock. 
Nom. & Acc. An cfeAmpós slAp nA p eAmpOgA glApA 

t>eA5 beA5A 

Gen. nAfeAmpóige^tAife nA peAinpós nglAf 
bige mbeA5 

Dat. ó’n cpeAmpóis gLAip ó nA feAmpógAib 

t>i5 glAfA t)eA5A 

Voc. a feAtnpós ^tAf a feAtnpósA gtAfA 
tteA5 beAgA 

An cfeAn-heAn boóc, the poor old woman. 

Nom. & Acc. An cpeAn-beAn nA peAn-tfmÁ Ooóca 
boóc 

Gen. nA peAn-rhnÁ iia peAn-OAn rnboóc 

boióce 

Dat. ■oo’n cpeAn- xto nA peAn-mnÁib 

rhnAOi boióc boóCA 

Voc, a f eAn - t>eAn a f eAn-rtm^ boóCA 
boóc 

N.B. — When an adjective precedes its noun it is 
invariable. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

183. In Irish there are two comparisons — (1) the 
comparison of equality, (2) the comparison of 
superiority. 

154. The comparison of equality is formed by 
placing óotfi (or óo), “as” or “so,” before the adjec- 
tive, and te, “as,” after it. (This te becomes teip 
before the article, and then causes eclipsis if the noun 
be singular.) 
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If a verb occurs in the second portion of the sen 

c 

tence, A^uf (not ie) most be used for the second “as” 

in English . Ud SeAgdn óom mó|\ te SeumAf, John is 
as big as James, tlí puit pé óorh Ldi-oip teip -An ttpe-Ap, 
he is not as strong as the man. Hi fuit pé Cotfi m-Ait 
Agup (ap) tM pé, he is not as good as he was. 

155. The comparison of superiority has three de- 
grees — the positive, the comparative, and the super- 
lative. The positive is the simple form of the adjec- 
tive, as bdn, seAl. The comparative and superlative 
have exaotly the same form as the genitive singular 
feminine of the adjective, as Mine, giie. 

156. The comparative degree is always preceded by 
some part of the verb if, expressed or understood, and 
in almost every case is followed by the word nd (or 
lond), “than.” 

If site au gfiAn nd An §eAtAó, 

The sun is brighter than the moon. 

An peAff cufA nd *oo ‘óeApbpdt Aip ? 

Are you better than your brother? 

157. In a comparative sentence the verb cd (or any 
other verb) may be used, but even then the verb ip 
must be used. 

Whenever cd (or any other verb) is used in a com- 
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parative sentence, the comparative must be preceded 

by the word niop (t.e., ni or nit), a thing, and the verb 
if) as — 

C* An gpiAn niop site nS An geAtAó, 

The sun is brighter than the moon. 

X\n bpuit có niop peApp nÁ x>o -OeApOp^tAip ? 

Are you better than your brother ? 

168. Whenever the verb zS (or other verb) is in the 
past or future tense niop becomes past or future 
accordingly, viz., nit) bA or nit) bup. This is not 
always observed. 

He remained quieter, f An pé nit) bA f ocpA ; 

*0’ fAn pé niop pocpA is sometimes used, but the 
former is the more correct* 

169. Every superlative sentence in Irish is a relative 
sentence. Thus instead of saying “ the best man ” 
we say “the man (who) is best”; for “the tallest 
man,” we say “ the man (who) is tallest.” The word 
“ who ” in this case is never translated, for the 
obvious reason that there is really no simple relative 
pronoun in Irish. 

160. If the sentence happens to be in the past or 
future “ the best man ” will have to be translated as 
“the man (who) was best” or “the man (who) will 
be best.” In such cases ip or Ap can never be used. 
t)A or but!> must be used in the past tense, and 0 up 
for the future 
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If the first portion of the sentence contains q verb 
in the conditional mood, the conditional of ip (viz., *00 
t>a, *00 is often omitted) mupt be used. 

The highest hill in Ireland, an cnoc ip Ap*oe 1 
n-éipmn. 

The biggest man was sitting in the smallest 
chair, 

t)i an peap t>a rhó ua fwóe inp An gcataoip fca 

tU&A. 

The best man would have the horse, 

*Oo t>iat> an capalt ag an Opeap *oo O’peapp 
(Lit. The horse would be at the man (who) would be 
best.) 



Intensifying Particles. 

161. The meaning of an adjective can be inteqaifled 

by placing any of the following particles before the 
positive of the adjective. All these particles cause 
aspiration. 

An, very ; piop (or pip), very or truly (as truly 
good). 

gté, pure (as pure white) ; pó, too, excessively. 

páp, exceedingly; up, very (in a depreciating 
sense). 

mait, good; an -m ait, very good; piop-rhait, truly 
good ; pó-puap, too cold. 

páp te, excessively hot (warm) ; ihp-ipiol, very 
low ; típ-gpán*oa, very ugly. 
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162. In the spoken language the adjective is some- 
times intensified by repeating the positive twice, as — 

m pé cirin arm, he was very sick. 

zá pé cpom cpom, it is very heavy. 

IA pUuó ptiuó, a very wet day. 

163. Sometimes *oe is annexed to the comparative; 
it is really the prepositional pronoun *oe, of it. 

tlí mipue (me-ApA+ue) tú pin, you are not the 
worst of that. 

tli mipne tteit a$ bpAt ope ! It is no harm to be 
depending on you. 

164. Although the comparative and the superlative 
are absolutely alike in form, yet they may be easily 
distinguished : — 

(1) By the context ; the comparative c$n be qsed 
only when we are speaking of two persons or things, 
the superlative is always used for more than two. 

(2) By the word nA (than) which always follows the 
comparative, except when *oe is used ; the superlative 
is never followed by either. 

16fl. When comparing adjectives (i.e., giving the 
three degrees of comparison), it is usual to use niop 
before the comparative, and ip before the superlative, 
as — 

POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
bAti niop bAine ip bAine 

5tap niop stdipe ipgtaipe 

Remember that niop and ip change their forms 
according to the tense of the verb in the sentence. 
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166 . Irregular Comparison. 



POSITIVE. 


COMPARATIVE. 


beAg, little or small 


tugA 


Pa*oa, long 


pAioe, pi a 


móp, big 


mó 


otc, bad 


meAfA 


niAit, good 




geApp, short 


S 10 N^ 


bpeAg,* fine 


DpeAgA 


mime, often 


mioncA 


ce (ceit), warm 


ceó 


cipitn, dry 


ciopmA 


rupurO)) 

> easy 


jpupA 


Uptlf J 


(UfA 


lonrhum, dear, beloved 


lomfuune or AnnfA 


5Ap, near (of place) 


goipe 


rogur, near ' | 


poispe 

poipse 


cpetiti, brave, strong | 


cpéine 

epeipe 


SttátvoA, ugly 

| 


5P^mx>e 
r Alp*oe 


^■o, high J 


Aip*oe 

ÍAoijvoe 


ionróA, many 


mó or tiA (more numerous) 



Tl e^pA and cuip^e, nearer, sooner, are comparatives 
which have no positive. 

N.B. — The superlatives of the above adjectives have 
exactly the same forms as the comparatives. 

• This word was formerly spelled bpeÁ^óa or bpeÁjca, and these 
forms may be used in the plural. 
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167. Numeral Adjectives. 

CARDINALS. 



1 , Aon 

2, T )ó, dA 

3 , c|\i 

4 , ceAtAip, ceitpe 

5 , CÚ15 

6, pé 

7, peAóc 

8, oóc 

9, tiaoi 

10, *oeió 

11, Aon *oeu5 

12, Dó or *oA -óeus 

13 , cpí Deug 

14 , ceAtAip Deu^ or 

ceitpe Deng 

15 , CÚ15 Deug 

16 , fé *oeu5 

17 , peAóc Deug 

18 , oóc *001*5 

19 , iiaoi Deus 

20, pióe 

21, Aon ip (or Ap) pióe; 
Aon Ap piÓID 



ORDINALS. 

1 st, ceu*o,* AonrhAt) 

2 nd, *oapa, *oóiriA , ó 
3 rd, cpiorhAt) cpeAp 
4 th, ceAtpArhAt) 

5 th, cúi5eA*ó, cui^triAt) 
6 th, peipeA*ó, pérhAt) 

7 th, peAócrhAt) 

8 th, oócrhAt) 

9 th, nAorriAt) 

10 th, *oeACtiuvó, *oei óeAt) 
11 th, AonmAt) Deng 
12 th, -oa^a oeiis 
13 th, q\eAfDeu5, cpiorhAt) 
*oeus 

14 th, ceAtpArhAft Deug 

15 th, cui^eAt) *oeu5 
16 th, peipeAt) x>eu 5 
17 th, peAóctriAt) oeug 
18 th, oóc riiAt) Deug 
19 th, tiAomAt) Deug 
20 th, pióeAt) 

21 st, AonrhAt) Ap pióro 



* The c of ceui> is usually aspirated after the article. 
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CARDINALS. ORDINALS. 

22, *oó or *oá if fióe; *oó 22nd, x>AfA Af fiói*o 

Or *OA Af fióio 

23, Cfi if fióe; cfi Af 23rd, cfíorhAt) Af fiói*o or 

flÓIT) CfeAf Af fióro 

30, *oeió if fióe [cfíoóA] 80th, *oeAórhAt> Af fMóio 

81, Aon 'oeug if pióe 81st, AonrhAt) *oeus Af 

fióro 

82, *oó or x>A *óeu5 ir pióe 82nd, *OAfA -oeus Af fiói*o 
87, fOAóc Deug if piCe 37th, peAócrhAt) Deu$ Af 

£lÓ1*0 

40, *oA fióro [ceAtfAÓA] 40th, *oá fióioeAt) 

41, Aon if *oA fióio 41st, AonitiAt) Af t>A fióio 

44, ceAtAif or cei tpe if 44th, ceAtfArhAt) Af *óá 

*OÁ flÓIT) fMÓID 

50, oeió if dá fióio; teit- 50th, *oeAórhAt> Af *ÓÁ £ióro 

óeun [cao^a] 

51, Aon Deu$ if *oá fióio 51st, AonrhAt) Deug Af t>A 

piÓIT) 

60, cfí pióio [feAf^A] 60th, cfí p!óroeA*ó 

61, Aon if cfí pióio 61 st, AontriA-ó Af tfí pióio 

70, *oeió if cfí pióio 70th, -oeAórh aO Af tfí pióiD 

[feAócmogA] 

71, Aon De «5 if cfí ptCio 71st, AomriA*ó *oeti 5 Af tpí 

flÓID 

80, ceitpe piói*o [oóc- 80th, ceitpe pióioeA^ó 

tflO§A] 

81, Aon if ceitpe pióio 81st, AormiAt) Af óeitpe 

fióro 

90, *oeió if ceitpe piCio 90th, 'ocaóivia'ó Af Ceitpe 
[íiOóa] piClT) 
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CARDINALS. ORDINALS. 



91, Aon t>eu5 if ceitfe 

flÓIT) 

100, céxvo (cetro) 

101, Aon if ceu-o 
200, *oA Oetro 
800, cfí óeu-o 
400, ceitpe óeuu 
800, oóc gceuD 

1000, mite 
2000, vS tfiile 
8000, cfi mite 
4000, ceitpe mite 
1,000,000, mittiún 



91st, AonrhA*ó *oeu5 a|\ 
óeitpe pióro 
100th, ceuDAt) 

101st, AonmAt) Af óeuD 
200th, *oá óeuDAt) 

800th, cfi óeuDA*ó 
400th, ceitpe óetroAt) 
800th, oóc sceuDAt) 
1000th, miteAt) 

2000th, *oa miteAt) 

8000th, cfi miteAt) 

4000th, ceitpe miteAt) 
1,000,000th, mittiúnAt) 



Notes on the Numerals. 

168 . There is another very idiomatic way of express- 
ing the numbers above twenty-one, viz., by placing the 
word pióeAT) alone after the first numeral: — -oeió pióeA*o, 
30 : p iCeAD is really the genitive of pióe, so that the 
literal meaning of *oeió pióeA*o is ten of twenty ; *oei0 
gCApAitt pióeA-o, 80 horses ; feAóc mt)A piCeA*o, 27 
cows. 

169 . Whenever any numeral less than twenty is 
used by itself (i.e., not followed immediately by a 
noun), the particle a* must be used before it. This a 
prefixes ti- to vowels : — a ii-Aon, one ; a *oó, two ; 
a íi-oóc, eight. 

Uá fé a ceAtAip a ÓI 05 , it is four o’clock. 

’CS fé teAt-iiAif p’éif a T)ó, it is half past two. 

* In Ulster and Munster the article An is used instead of this a. 
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• 170. Very frequently in modern times the particle 
ap (=-A5«r) is used instead of if in numbers. Af in 
numbers is pronounced iss. 

171. Á *o ó and a ceAtAip can be used only in the 
absence of nouns. If the nouns be expressed imme- 
diately after “two” and “four,” x>á and ceitpe must 
be used. 

172. Aon, one, when used with a noun almost 
always takes the word ArfiÁin after the noun ; as, aon 
fe-Af ayí\á in, one man. Aon by itself usually means 
“any;” as, aon feap, any man; Aon U, any day. 
Sometimes &on is omitted and -arh^in only is used, as 
U\ ^rhÁin, one day. 

173. Under the heading “ Ordinals 9 * two forms will 
be found for nearly all the smaller numbers. The 
forms given first are the ones generally used. As the 
secondary forms are often met with in books, they are 
given for the sake of reference. Cé-At), first, is used 
by itself, but Aonrhxvó is used in compound numbers, 
such as 21st, 31st, &o. 

First, as an adverb , is a\\ *o-uúp or ap *o-cúif, never, 
ceut). 

174. The t> of *oá, two is always aspirated except 
after a word ending in one of the letters, *o, n, c, t, p, 
or after the possessive adjective her. 

The words for 30, 40, 50, 60 f 70, 80, 90, given in 
brackets, are the old words for these numbers; they 
are not used now, and are given simply for reference. 
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175. pee, ceux), and mile, together with the old 
words for 30, 40, 50, &e., are really nouns* and can 
be declined. 

Nom. pióe gen. pióeAD dat. piOm pi. piCi*o 

,, ceu*o ,, céi*o ,, ceu*o ,, ceuncA 

„ mile „ mile ,, mile ,, milce 

The other words are 5th declension, and form their 
genitive by adding *o. 

176. mile, a thousand, or a mile, and ceu*o, a 
hundred never change their forms after a numeral ; 

iiaoi mile, 9,000, or 9 miles. 

The Personal Numerals. 

177. The following numeral nouns are used only 
of persons. All, with the exception of -oip and beipc, 
are compounds of the word peAp, a man (the p of 
which has disappeared owing to aspiration), and the 
numeral adjectives. 

AOtiApt (Aon-freAp) one person 

[*oip (*oiAf)] a pair, a couple 

beipc two persons, a couplet 

cpiúp (or cpiAp) (cpi-^eAp) three persons 
ceAtpAp (ceAtAip-freAp) four persons 
cuigeAp five persons 

peipeAp six persons 



* See Syntax, par. 511 and 512. 
t Used in the idiomatic expression for “alone.” See par. 654. 
} lÁnAtTiA, a married couple. 
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móp-feireAn 

seven persons 

peAóCAp 

oótdj\ eight persons 

nAonbAp or nónbAp nine persons 

*0610116 AbAp ten persons 

•oÁpeug (-oA-peAp-Peus) twelve persons 

N.B.— The singular form of the article is used be- 
fore these numerals; as An cuigeAp peAp, the five 
men. 

The Possessive Adjectives. 

178. The term “possessive pronouns” has been 
incorrectly applied by many grammarians to the 
“ possessive adjectives.” A pronoun is a word that 
can stand for a noun and be separated from the noun, 
as the words “mine” and “his” in the sentences, 
“ This book is mine,” “ This cap is his.” If I wish 
to say in Irish, “Did you see his father and mine?” 
I say, “An bpACAip a AtAip A$up m' AtAip” (not 
A£up mo). The possessive adjectives in Irish can 
never stand alone ; hence they are not pronouns. 

179. The possessive adjectives are as follows : — 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

mo, my Ap, our 

T)o, thy bup (or bAp), your 

a, his or her a, their 

180. a, his ; a, her ; and a, their, are very easily 
distinguished by their initial changes in the following 
word. 
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181. The o of mo and *oo is elided whenever they 
are followed by a word beginning with a vowel or p , 
as m’ pumneós, my window; *o’ -Ataip, thy father. 

182. Before a vowel *oo, thy, is very often written c 
or t, as * 0 ’ Ataift, z’ aúa if, £’ at-atp, thy father ; even 
ti-Ataip is sometimes wrongly written. 

188. The possessive adjectives may take an emphatic 
increase, but this emphatic particle always follows the 
noun, and is usually joined to it by a hyphen ; and 
should the noun be followed by one or more adjectives 
which qualify it, the emphatic particle is attached to 
the last qualifying adjective. 



The Emphatic Particles. 

1M. The emphatic particles can be used with (1) 
the possessive adjectives, (2) the personal pronouns, 
(3) the prepositional pronouns, and (4) the synthetic 
forms of the verbs. Excepting the first person plural 
all the particles have two forms. 'When the word to 
which they are attached ends in a broad vowel or 
consonant use the broad particles, otherwise employ 
the slender. 



SINGULAR. 

-r e 

-r e 

JMasc., -pe^ti 
(Fern., - r e, -pi 



PLURAL. 

-ne 

-r© 



■p^n, -pe^n 
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Examples. 

mo teaó- pa, my house ; a teaó-pan, his house ; Ap 
•oceaó-ne, our house: mipe, myself; peipean, himself; 
aca-pan, at themselves ; ttuailtm-pe, I strike. 

185. The word péin may also be used (generally as 
a distinct word) to mark emphasis, either by itself or 
in conjunction with the emphatic particles : as 

mo teaó péin, my own house 
mo teaó-pa péin, even my house 
mo teaó ttpeág móp-pa, my fine large house 

mo teaó pém and mo teaó-pa may both mean “my 
house,” but the latter is used when we wish to dis- 
tinguish our own property from that of another per- 
son; as, your house and mine, *oo teaó-p a agup mo 
teaC-pa. 

186. The possessive adjectives are frequently com- 
pounded with the following prepositions : — 

i, in (arm), in; te, with; *oo, to; ó, from; and pá, 
under. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

i, in or ann, in. 

im, am ’mo, in my nap, map, i n-ap, in our 

it), au, ’no, in thy, in your nttup, i tittup, in your 
’na, i n-a, tna, in his, in her na, i n-a, ina, in their 
In the third person singular and plural ioha, ionnA, AnnA are also 
found written. 
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187 . te, with. 

Lem, te mo,* with my te n- 4 p, with our 

teo, te *00, * with thy or your te tittup, with your 
te n-A, with his or her te n-4, with their 

188. * 00 , to. 

■oom’, *00 mo,* to my t> 4 p, to our 

■oou’, *00 *00,* to thy or your *00 ttup, *o 4 ttup, to your 

*o 4 , to his or her * 04 , to their 

189. 0, from. 

Om, 6 mo,* from my 6 ti- 4 p, from our 

0*0, 6 *00,* from thy or your 6 tittup, from your 
6 n-A, from his or her 6 ti-a, from their 

190. pA or p 6 , under. 

pAnri, póm, under my pA ti- 4 p, p6 n- 4 p, under 

our 

pAv, p& o, under thy, your pA tittup, p 6 tittup, 

under your 

pA n-a, p 6 n-A, under his, her pA ti-A, p 6 n-4, under 

their 

191. The following compounds are frequently used 
with verbal nouns : — 

*S> at - 

450m, as mo,* at my ’$ 4 p, $ 4 p, as 4 p, at our 

450*0, as *00,* at thy, your 45 ttup, at you: 

454, ’sA, $ 4 , at his, her 454, '54, or $á, at their 

• The forms marked with an asterisk are used in the North. 
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192. When “you” and “your” refer to one person, 
the singular words cú and *00 are used in Irish, 

J o , At-Aip, your father (when speaking to one person), 

bup n-AúAip, your father (when speaking to more than 
one.) 

193. Those of the above combinations which are 
alike in form are distinguished by the initial effect 
they cause in the following w ? ord ; as, 6 n-A tig, from 
his house; ó n-A cig, from her house; 6 n-A -ouig, from 
their house. 

194. The above combinations may take the same 
emphatic increase as the uncompound possessive 
adjectives; óm tig péin, from my own house; 6m tig 
bpeAg móp-pA, from my fine large house. 

Demonstrative Adjectives. 

195. The demonstrative adjectives are po, # this; 
fin,t that; and tVo, that or yonder. 

po is frequently written peo when the vowel or 
consonant preceding it is slender. 

These words come after the nouns they qualify, 
and should the noun be followed by any qualifying 
adjectives, po, pin or ii*o comes after the last quali- 
fying adjective. 

It is not enough to say peAp po or beAn pin for 
“this man” or “that woman.” The noun must 



• Also f a, peo, or pe. t Also poin, pain or pan. 
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always be preceded by the article. “This man” is 
An peAp fo; “these men,” nA pip peo; An beAti po, this 
woman; An beAn fin, that woman. 

196. The word ti*o is used when a person or thing 
is connected in some way with the person to whom 
you speak or write ; An p eAp tin, that man (whom you 
have seen or heard of) ; An oibóe tit), that particular 
night which you remember ; or in pointing out an 
object at some distance, as — 

An bpeiceAnn ctf An b^*o tto? Do you see that 
boat? 

Also with the vocative case, as — 

A ótoigmn ú*o tAtt azá ^au ueAn^Ai’ó. 

Thou skull over there that art without tongue. 



Indefinite Adjectives. 

197. The ohief indefinite adjectives are— Aon, any ; 
éigin, some, certain; eite, other; inte {after the noun), 
all, whole ; and the phrase Ap bit, any at all. 

e.g. 9 Aon La, any day; Aon óapaU, any horse; An 
cip uite, the whole country; *ouine éigin, a certain per- 
son; An peAp eite, the other man. An bpACA cú An 
leAbAp i n-áic Ap bit? Did you see the book anywhere? 
tli pint AipseAT) Ap bit a^aiti, I have no money at all. 

198. The following words are nouns , and are fol- 
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lowed by a genitive or *oe with the dative. As they 
are employed to translate English indefinite adjec- 
tives, we give them here : — 



tnOpAn, much tip nil tnOpxfo pionA a$ac, 

Have you much wine? 

(au) iomA*o, a great deal, An lomAt) Aipsm, a great 

deal of money 
beA^Án ApÁin, a little bread 
An iomA|\CA uipge, too much 
water 

An-óum fAlAinn, rather 
much salt 

•oótAin, 
fÁit, 

oipeA*o (Agup), as much") An oipeA-o pin 6ip, so much 
(as), so much (as) ) gold 
cuiU,eA*ó, more cuitleAt) ApÁin, more bread 

neApc, plenty, abundance neApc Aipsm, plenty of 



a great many 
beA&án, little 
(An) lomApcA, too much 

An-óui*o, rather much 



,) . ^ . . cá mo -óótAin An^in A£Am, 

* [enough, sufficient _ . ' , ° . 

) I have sufficient bread 



money 

cum, poinn or poinnc, cum, poinn or poinnc 6ip, 
a share, some some gold 

a tÁn, many, numerous cá a LÁn peAp mbpeig i 

n-éipmn. There are many 
fine men in Ireland 



199. Translation of the word “Some.” 

(a) As has been said, cum, poinn or poinnc is used 
to translate the word ‘ ‘ some, ” but there are other 
words used, as bpAon, a drop, used for liquids; *oopn^n 
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or *ooipnin, a fistfull, used for hay, straw, corn, pota- 
toes, &c. ; 5f\Aintr., a grain, used for meal, flour, 
tea, &c.; pinginn, a penny, used for money. All 
these words take a genitive. 

(6) “Some of” followed by a noun is translated 
by cuit) *oe followed by a dative case. 

(c) “ Some of ’’ followed by a singular pronoun is 
translated by ctn-o x>e; when followed by a plural 
pronoun, by euro A5. 

€4 bpAon bAinne a^aiti, I have some milk 
'CÁ 5|u\inin piúcpA Ai^e, He has some sugar 
Cui*o -oe tia peApAib, Some of the men 

U cui*o *oe pin ole, Some of that is bad 

<Cá euro aca po ole, 'Some of these are bad 

Translation of “Any.” 

200 . (a) When “any” is used in connection with 
objects that are usually counted it is translated by 
Aon with a singular noun ; as Aon peAp, any man ; 
bpuit Aon tApAtl AgAc? or bpuit CApAilt Ap bit a^ac? 
Have you any horses? 

The following phrases followed by a genitive case 
are used for “any” with objects that are not counted: 
Aon gpenn, for bread, butter, meat, Ac.: Aon *oeóp, 
for liquids; Aon gpAinin, for tea, sugar, Ac. ; bpml aou 
$ peim peolA Aige? Has he any meat? 

(b) “Any of” followed bv a noun is translated by 
Aon *ouine *oe, for persons; Aon ceAiin x>e, for any 
kind of countable objects ; aou jgpeini x>e, Ac., as 
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above. An OpACA cú Aon *ouir>e *oe nA peApAift? Did 
you see any of the men? &c. 

(c) “Any of” followed by a plural pronoun is 
translated by the phrases given in (6), but the pre- 
position as is used instead of *oe ; as — 

tli full Aon CeAnn aca Annpin. There is not any 
of them there. 

tl! fiAiO Aon nuine A^Ainn Annpo OeAtiA. Not one 
of us was here before. 

Distributive Adjectives. 

201. 5aó, each, every, as ^aó Iá, every day: uile 
(before the noun), every ; the definite article, or ^aC, 
must be used with uite; as ah uite feAp, every man. 
Dí 5A0 uite OeAnn aca cinn. Every one of them was 
sick. 

Distinguish An uite tip, every country, and An cip 
uite, the whole country. 

N.B. — tlite aspirates its noun. 

202. The Interrogative Adjectives. 

ca or ciA, what, as cia rneun, what amount? 

i.e ., how much or how many? 
ca ti-Áic, what place? ca ti-Aimn ac£ opc? What 
is your name? ca ii-tnup, what hour? when? 

In English we say “ what a man,” “what a start,” 
&c., but in Irish we say “what the man,” “ what the 
start,’’ as cait>6 au ^eic no OAtnpeAt) pé Aipci! What 
a fright he would give her! (lit. he would take out of her). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Pronoun. 

203. In Irish there are nine classes of Pronouns:— 
Persona], Reflexive, Prepositional, Relative, Demon- 
strative, Indefinite, Distributive, Interrogative, and 
Reciprocal pronouns. There are no Possessive pro- 
nouns in Irish. 



204. Personal Pronouns. 

SINGULAR PLUBAL. 

1st pers. mé, I we 



2nd pers. 
3rd pers. 



zú, thou 
fpé, he 
(pi, she 



ft», you 
fian, they 



Each of the above may take an emphatic inorease, 
equivalent to the English suffix self. 



209. 

Emphatic Forms of the Personal Pronouns. 

1st pers. mipe, myself pinne, ourselves 

2nd pers. cupa, thyself pibpe, yourselves 

_ i fpeipean, himself] .. . 

3rd pers. V ' ,, >pnvo-pan, themselves 

r (pipe, herself J 1 

206. The word péin is added to the personal pro- 
nouns to form the reflexive pronouns ; as no buaiteap 
tné péin, I struck myself. 
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The reflexive pronouns are as follows : — 



SINGULAR, 
mé péin, myself 
cú pém, thyself 
é péin, himself 
í péin, herself 



PLURAL. 

pitm péin, ourselves 
pi 0 péin, yourselves 

i<vo péiti, themselves 



207. The above are also used as emphatic pronouns ; 
as, CuA*óAm-Ap a OAite, mé péin -Agup é pém. Both he 
and I went home. 



208. The Personal Pronouns have no deolension. 

• It has already been shown that mo, *oo, a, etc., 
which are usually given as the genitive cases of the 
personal pronouns, are not pronouns, but adjectives ; 
because they can never be used without a noun. 

The compounds of the pronouns with the preposi- 
tion *oo (to) are usually given as the dative cases of 
the personal pronouns; but Agam, ajac, etc., or the 
compounds with any of the other prepositions in 
par. 216, are just as much the datives of the personal 
pronouns as *oom, *ouic, &c. Hence the Irish personal 
pronouns have no declension. 

209. The Personal Pronouns have however two 
forms : — The conjunctive and the disjunctive. The 
conjunctive forms are used only immediately after a 
verb as its subject; in all other positions the dis- 
junctive forms must be used. The disjunctive forms 
are also used after the verb ip and the passive voice. 
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The reason why these forms follow if is that the word 
immediately after if is predicate ,* not subject ; and it 
has just been stated that the conjunctive forms can 
be used only in immediate connection with a verb as 
its subject. The subject of the passive voice in Irish 
is regarded as accusative case. 

Conjunctive Pronouns* 

210. mé, cú, fé, fi, firm, fiO, fixvo. 



Disjunctive Pronouns. 



ÍCÚ, 


é, 


í, 


finn, 


in», 


IxVO, 


Itú, 






inn, 


K 





In mé, cú, tú, the vowel is often shortened in Munster, when there 
is no stress or emphasis. It is shortened in mé, pé, é, fi<vo and \&x> 
in Ulster, when there is no stress. 

212. The disjunctive pronouns can be nominatives to 
verbs, but then they will be separated from the verbs : 
or they may be used in immediate connection with a 
verb as its object . 

He is a man, if peap é (nominative). 

He was the king, uob’é an pí é (both nominatives). 

This is smaller than that, if Uiga é feo ná é piú*o 
(both nominatives). 

I did not strike him, níop tiu<Mte^f é (accusative). 



* This statement will be explained later on. See par 589. 
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The Neuter Pronoun eA*ó. 

213. The pronoun eA*ó is most frequently used in 
replying to a question asked with any part of the verb 
ip followed by an indefinite predicate.* Haó bpe^g An 
Ld é ? Ip eA*ó 50 *oeirhin. Isn’t it a fine day ? It is 
indeed. An SAcpAnAó é? Ill ti-exvó. Is he an 
Englishman ? He is not. 

This pronoun corresponds very much with the “unchangeable le” 
in French: as, Etes-vous sage? Oui, je le suis. 

Whenever ip in the question is followed by a pronoun, 
eA*ó cannot be used in the reply. An é CopmAc 
An pi ? Til ti-é. Is Cormac the king? He is not. 

Ip eat) is usually contracted to (shah). 

214. The phrase ip eA*ó ('peA*ó) is often used to refer 
to a clause going before ; as, 1 jjCaúaip ua tTlApc, ip 
eA*ó, óo-oaiI mé Apéip. In Westport, it was, that I slept 
last night. tluAip ip mó An AnpoóAin (AnAÓAin), ip 
eAt), ip 501 pe An óAt>Aip. When the distress is greatest, 
then it is that help is nearest. 

215. In Munster when the predicate is an indefinite 
noun it is usual to turn the whole sentence into an 
eAt>-phrase ; as — It is a fine day. td &ped$, 'peA*ó é. 
He is a priest. Sa^apc, ’p e a-ó é. He was a slave. 
t)Aop, *oot> 'eA*ó é. Elsewhere these sentences would 
be, ip td bpedg é ; ip pAgApc é ; Ua *óAop é. 



• For “ indefinite predicate " refer to par. 685 . 
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Prepositional Pronouns 
or 

Pronominal Prepositions. 

216. Fifteen of the simple prepositions combine 
with the disjunctive forms of the personal pronouns ; 
and to these combinations is given the name of Pre- 
positional Pronouns or Pronominal Prepositions. 

All these compounds are very important. As five 
or six of them occur most frequently these will be 
given first, and the remainder, if so desired, may be 
left until the second reading of the book. The im- 
portant combinations are those of the prepositions, 
Ag, at; a|\, on; no, to; te, with; O, from; and Cum, 
towards. 

All the combinations may take an emphatic suffix. 

One example will be given. 



aca, at them 



SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

217. A 5 , at or with. 

1st pers. A 5 Atn, at mo ASAinn, at us 

2nd pers. | A5AC ’ a t thee AgAib, at you 

(Aise, at him 
3rd pers. ■’> , , 

(aici, at her 

218. The combinations of as with the emphatic 
suffixes. 

1st pers. ajar^a, at myself AgAinne, at ourselves 
2nd pers. AgAcpA, at thyself AgAibre, at yourselves 
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SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


219. 


on. 




1st pers. 


opm, on me 


opAinn, on us 


2nd pers. 


oj\u, on thee 


ojvdih, on you 


3rd pers. j 


[aip, on him 
[ui|\|\i or uipti,onher 


o a or of[VA, on them 


220. 


X) 0 , to. 




f-oom,* 

1st pers.' tome 


'oúinn, to us 


2nd pers. 


•ouiu, to thee 


‘OAoib, -oíb, to you 


3rd pers. j 


'Oó to him 
/ 01 , to her 


•oóib, to them 


The initial x» of these combinations and also those of *oe are usually 
aspirated except after a word ending in one of the letters t>, n, u, t, f. 


221. 


le, with. 


liom, with me 


linn, with us 


le*sz, with thee 
teip, with him 


lib, with you 


téi, ) 

, x c with her 

téi ti, ) 


teo, with them 


222. 


ó, or ua,t from. 


from me 


uAinn, from us 


u Ate, „ thee 


UAlb, „ you 


iUMt>,í „ him 

uaici ,, her 


uaca, „ them 



* t)Am (= -ootn) is the literary and also the Ulster usage. The 
emphatic form is -oonifw, never^jompA, except in Connaught. 

+ 11 a is never used as a simple preposition. 

♦ tUvó and u^nie (= uai-6; are also both literary and spoken forms. 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



228. 


Oum, towards. 


óugAm, 


* towards me 


OusAirm, towards us 


6a5.dc,' 

6 u 5 ^T),. 


| „ thee 


Ous-Aih, „ you 


6uise, 


„ him 


óúod, them 


6tnci, 


„ her 


224. 


foirh, before. 


before me 


pórhxMrm, before us 


fóiíixvo, 


J „ thee 


fórhaiti, „ you 


foirhe, 


„ him 


pómp^, „ them 


foimpi, 


„ her 


225. 


*r, 


out. 


AfAm, out of me 


Afonin, out of us 


ATMC,) 


„ thee 




*r*o,J 


99 you 


*r, 


„ him 






»» her 


AfCA „ them 


226. 


i, in (or Ann) in. 


lOntlxMTI, 


in me 


lonnamn, in us 


tonriAU, 


„ thee 


lonriAMO , f you 


4 nn, 


„ him 




innci, 


„ her 


lormca, „ them 


227. 


*oe, off, from. 


*oiom, off or from me 


*oinn, off or from us 


*oioc, 


„ thee 


X)ib, „ you 


t)e, 


„ him 




* 01 , 


99 her 


*0100, ,, them 


•The 5 in these combinations 

éuije. 


is aspirated in Munster, except in 
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F«iO, 

Fú£<s, 



„ you 
„ them 

between us 
» you 

them 



}■ 



SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

p A, paoi, under. 

púm, under me puinti, under us 

púc, „ thee 

pM>i, „ him 

púiti, „ her 

229. roip, between, 

edupam, between me edupditin, 
edupac, „ thee edTipAit), 

«>ip é, „ him edopd, 

roip i, „ her (oreacoppd), 

230. tap, over or beyond. 

tapm or topm, over me tdpdinn or topdinn, over us 

tape or tope, thee tapaib „ topdib, „ you 

tdipip, ” him) tapped, „ them 

tdipp or tdippci, „ her J 1 " 

231. cpé, through. 

cpiom, through me cpinn, through us 
cpioc, „ thee cpib, „ you 

cpro, „ him ) 

Cfit,, „ her I >> 

The c oi these combinations is often aspirated. 

232. tint, about. 



them 



umAm 


, about me 


tmiAirm, about us 


umAC, 


„ thee 


unriAiU, 


» you 


uime, 

uimpi, 


„ him j 
„ her j 


umpA, 


„ them 
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The Relative Pronoun. 

233. In Old Irish there was a relative particle used after preposi- 
tions, and also a compound relative, but no simple relative in the 
nominative and accusative cases. The modern relative, in these 
cases, has arisen from a mistaken idea about certain particles. Before 
the imperfect, the past, and conditional the particle *oo should, 
strictly speaking, be used. Certain irregular but often used verbs 
had also an unaccented first syllable, as acá, uo-beijtim, *oo-6im, <fec. 
These particles and syllables being unaccented were generally dropped 
at the beginning, but retained in the body, of a sentence, where the 
relative naturally occurs. Hence they were erroneously regarded as 
relative pronouns, from analogy with other languages. 

In Modem Irish the relative particle may or may not be used in 
the nominative and accusative cases. 

Although this is the origin of the modern relative nevertheless it is 
used as a real relative in modern Irish. Whether we call this a a 
relative particle or a relative pronoun is a mere matter of choice. 
We prefer the first name. 

234. There is a relative frequently met with in authors, viz. — noé, 
meaning who, which or that. This relative is not used in modern 
spoken Irish, in fact it seems never to have been used in the spoken 
language. We do not give it in the list of relatives. 

235. In modern Irish there are two simple relatives, 
viz., the relative particle a, which signifies who , which , 
or that ; and the negative relative nAC, which signifies 
who ...not, which... not, that... not. 

Do not confound the relative pronoun uaC with the 
conjunction riAó, which means that (a conj. )...not. 

236. The relative particle a, expressed or under- 
stood, causes aspiration ; nAó causes eclipsis. 

237. There are also the compound relatives cit>é or 
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gibé (also written ’pé), whoever , whosoever , whatever; 
and a (causing eclipsis), what , t/wtf which , aZZ tftat. 
To these we may add the two nouns, An cé (a), he 
who, or the person who; and ua XMOtne (a), they 
who, or the people who. 

Examples of the relative pronouns. 

An peAp 4 buAitim. The man whom I stiike. 

An peAp bi Ap (Oéi-óeAf) Ag obAip. The man who 
will be at work. 

An peAp nAó mbéró Ag obAip. The man who will 

not be at work. 

An cé a ifiotAp mé. He who praises me. 

An té a tnolAim. He whom I praise. 

An buAóAitt a btiAilpeAp é. The boy who will strike 
him. 

Ha *oAome a buAitpib pé. The people whom he will 
strike. 

An cé iiaO bpuit tÁimp ní pulÁip *óó belt Stic. The 
person who is not strong it is necessary for him 
to be cunning. 

An cip i n-A T).cÁinig puvo. The country into which 
they came. 

Ip mime bAineAp *oume ptAC a bUAitpeAf é péin. ’Tis 
often a person cuts a rod which will beat himself. 

A bpuit ó CopcAig go gAittim. All that is from 
Cork to Galway. 

Cibé óuipeAp ponfie é peo *oo -OeunArh. Whoever 
proposes to do this. 
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Demonstrative Pronouns. 

238. The demonstrative pronouns are fo or peo, 
this ; pin, that; and pun, that (yonder). These words 
are used with reference to some indefinite object, as — 

T>utydifc fé fin. He said that. 

If piof fin. That’s true. 



239. When we are referring to a definite object, 
these pronouns take the forms é feo, i peo, i<vo fo, 
é fin, í fin, uvo fin, &c.; but in Ulster po and pin are 
frequently used for a definite object. When the 
English words “this” and “that” are equivalent to 
“this one” and “that one,” é feo (or é po), é pin, 
&c., &c., are used everywhere. 



It é peo ^sup pig é pin, 
Uós é pin, 

Ip é peo An pi, 

Ip 1 pin t>pigi*o, 

CtA tl-1A*D po? 

X\n é pú*o Uomif ? 

Dí ti-é ; ip é p ú*o é, 



Eat this and leave that. 
Lift that. 

This is the king, 

That’s Brigid. 

Who are these? 

Is that (person yonder) 
Thomas? 

No, that’s he. 



The above forms are perfectly regular. They are 
usually shortened, especially in conversation. For 
instance, ip é pú*o é (That’s he) is usually contracted 
to pú*o é. 
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Similarly, by contraction we have in the Ulster 
Dialect — 

So An peAp, That is the man ; or, Here’s the man. 
Sin An beAn, That’s the woman; or, There’s the 
woman. 

S0*o An áic, Yonder is the place. 

So mipe, Here I am. 

The phrase So buic é, means, Here it is for you. 

So *6uic *oo teAbAp, Here is your book 

for you. 

In all the above phrases po is frequently pronounced shli ; hence it 
is often spelled peo, to make the spelling agree with the pronuncia- 
tion. 

240 . StVo, yonder, qualifies a pronoun; whilst tin 
qualifies a noun: as, An peAp u-o, yonder man; a peAp 
pú*o, yonder woman’s husband. 

Indefinite Pronouns. 

241 . The principal indefinite pronouns are — 

cáó (gen. cáió), all, everybody, everyone else, 
tube, all. 

AomneAó (AOin’ne), anybody. 

The following are nouns , but they are used to trans- 
late English indefinite pronouns, hence we give them 
here : — 

•ourne Ap bit, anyone at all. 
ctiiT). . .cuit) eile, some. ..others 
beA^An, a few. 
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An *ocáini5 AowueAó Annpo ? Did anyone come 
here? 

“Cia t>-é *00 bii*ó An mACfAit) ?” Ap aáó. “Who is 
he who drowned the youths said all. 

CÁ tfieuT) u&aU azá a^au ? JZÁ beA^n a^aiti. How 
many apples have you? I have a few. 

Hite *óóib. To them all. 

T)o-$eibmi*o tube An Mf. We all die. 

T)o óuAT)Ap fo uite peAéA ArhAit f^Aite. All these 
went past like a shadow. 



Distributive Pronouns. 

242. The distributive pronouns are: — t;aó, each; 
$a 6 uite, every ; 5 AÓ Aon, each one, everyone ; 
ceAócAp, either. 

tli ftnl ceAOcAp aca AgAm, I have not either of 
them. 

tHo*» a fnof A 5 ^Aó Aon. Let each one know. 

6if\ bionn (bí) píoó T)é teif (pip) 5AÓ b-Aon OAitteAf a 
peAóc. For the anger of God is on each one who 
violates His law. 

N.B. — The tendency in present-day usage is to em- 
ploy distributive adjectives followed by appropriate 
nouns rather than distributive pronouns : e.g. Every- 
one went home. t)o cuai'ó $aC uile -Ouine a bAiv,e. 
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Interrogative Pronouns. 

243. The chief interrogative pronouns are : — eta or 
cé, who, which; ca*o, epetro, or cai*oé, what; cé or 
ceup*o (cia ptro), what; cm teip, whose; eta aca 
(cioca), which of them. 

Cia pinne é pin? Who did that? 

Ca*o azá a^au? What have you? 

Ca*o é pm agac ? What is that you have? 

c*"* T* | What ail. you? 

Can zá opc? ) 

Cia aca ip peapp? 0 j them is the better? 

Cioca if peapp? ) 

Cia an peap? Which or what man? 

Cia na pip ? Which men ? 

Cia an LuaO ? What price ? 

caix>é an pu*o é pin? What is that? 

Cia teip an teat>ap? Whose is the book? 

244. Notice in the last sentence the peculiar position 
of the words. The interrogative pronoun always 
comes first in an Irish sentence, even when it is 
governed by a preposition in English. In Irish we 
do not say ‘‘With whom (is) the book?” but “Who 
with him (is) the book?” 
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Farther examples of the same construction : — 

Cia teif é fo ? Whose is this? 

CpeuT) p-d Af éipigexvo-At\? Why did they rise? 

AáteAgdin, *oaocpAi*ó cú 50 John, will you come 
5-AiUiift? Ca*o 011150? to Galway? What 

fori 

Ctd teif Optnl zú cofrhAit? WTicfm are you like? 

0 

We may also say, Cia ttpuit cú cofrhAit teif ? 

Notice that the adjective copiiAil, like, takes te, with ; not *oo, to. 

248. N.B. — The interrogative pronouns are always 
nominative case in an Irish sentence. In such a 
sentence as, Cia t>uAiteA*OAf ? Whom did they strike? 
cia is nominative case to if understood, whilst the 
Suppressed relative is the object of t>uAiteA*OAf. In 
cia teif, cat) óuige, &c., teif and óui^e are preposi- 
tional pronouns, not simple prepositions. 

Reciprocal Pronoun. 

246 . The reciprocal pronoun in Irish is a óéite,* 
meaning each other, one another . Ctnp ponn a 

tdtfiA 1 tdrhAiO a óéite, Finn put their hands in the 
hands of one another. T)o f^Ap Of^Af A^uf X)iAf- 
muro te n-A óéite. Oscar and Diannuid separated 
from each other (lit. “separated with each other”). 
t)uAiteA*OAf a óéite. They struck each other. 

•Literally, his fellow. 
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Phrases containing the Reciprocal Pronoun. 

6 Oéite,* from each other, separated or asunder. 

te 6éite,+ together. 

map d óéite, like each other, alike. 

cpí n d óéae> | con f use ^ } w ithout any order, 
cpé n-d óéite,J 

oiped*o te óéite, each as much as the other. 
i ivoidi*ó d óéite, one after the other, in succession, 
df 5dó fdfdó i n-d óéite, out of one desert into another. . 



CHAPTER V. 



THE YERB. 



Conjugations. 

247. In Irish there are two conjugations of regular 
verbs. They are distinguished by the formation of 
the future stem. All verbs of the first conjugation 
form the first person singular of the future simple in 
-■pd*o or -ped’o, whilst verbs of the second conjugation 
form the same part in -óódx> or -eóódn. 



* ó ééile, = ó n-4 céile. 

+ te óéite, = le n-4 céite. This last form is often used and 
explains the aspiration in le céile 
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Forms of Conjugation. 

248. Every Irish verb, with the single exception of 
ip, has three forms of conjugation : — The Synthetic, 
the Analytic, and the Indefinite. 

249. The synthetic, or pronominal form, is that in 
which the persons are expressed by means of termina- 
tions or inflections. All the persons, singular and 
plural, with the single exception of the third person 
singular, have synthetic forma in practically every 
tense. The third person singular can never have its 
nominative contained in the verb-ending or termina- 
tion. 



The following example is the present tense synthetic 
form of the verb mot, praise : — 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



motAim, I praise. 
motAip, thou praisest. 
moLann pé, he praises. 



motAm-AoiT), we praise. 
motc-Aoi, you praise. 
ruotAin, they praise. 



280. In the analytic form of conjugation the per- 
sons are not expressed by inflection ; the form of the 
verb remains the same throughout the tense and the 
persons are expressed by the pronouns placed after 
the verb. The form of the verb in the third person 
singular of the above example is the form the verb 
has in the analytic form of the present tense. 

The analytic form in every tense has identically the 
same form as the third person singular of that tense. 

N.B.— The analytic form is generally employed in 
asking questions. 
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The following is the analytic form of the present 
tense of mot: — 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

motAim, I praise. moLarm pnn, we praise, 

mot ^nn cú, thou praisest. motAnn pt>, you praise, 
mol Ann pé, he praises. motAnn pat>, they praise 

The analytic form is used in all the tenses, but in 
some of the tenses it is rarely, if ever, found in some 
of the persons : for instance, it is not found in the 
first person singular above. As the analytic form 
presents no difficulty, it will not be given in the 
regular table of conjugations. 

251. We are indebted to the Rev. Peter O’Leary, 
P.P., for the following explanation of the Indefinite 
Form of conjugation : — 

“ This third form — the Indefinite — has every one of 
the moods and tenses, but in each tense it lias only 
one person, and that person is only implied . It is 
really a personality, but it is not a specific personality. 
It is only a general, undefined personality. 

“ This third form of an Irish verb has some very 
unique powers. ... I shall illustrate one. An Eng- 
lish verb cannot of itself make complete sense alone ; 
this form of an Irish verb can. For instance, 
‘ t)u Alice Af \ 9 is a complete sentence. It means, 
‘ A beating is being administered,’ or, ‘ Somebody is 
striking.’ Irish grammarians have imagined that this 
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form of the verb is passive voice. No, it is not passive 
voice, for it has a passive of its own; and, again, all 
intransitive verbs (even the verb cá) possesses this 
form of conjugation. The nearest equivalents in sense 
and use to this Irish form are the German ‘ma/m’ 
and the French 4 on * with the third person singular 
of the verb.” — Gaelic Journal. 

The usual translation of the French phrase “on 
dit ” is, “ It is said “Is said” is certainly passive 
voice in English, but it does not follow that “dit” is 
passive voice in French. The same remark holds 
with regard to the Irish phrase 44 buAilceAp An 5At>Ap,” 
which is usually translated, 44 The dog is struck.” 
OuAilceAp is not passive voice ; it is active voice , inde- 
finite fomn, and 5axk\|\ is its object in the accusative 
case . The literal translation of the phrase is, 44 Some- 
body strikes the dog. ,, The passive voice of buAilceAp, 
someone strikes , is bu Alice, someone is struck . 

N.B. — The passive or indefinite form is usually 
neither aspirated nor eclipsed. 

252. The preceding paragraphs have dealt rather 
fully with the 44 indefinite form,” and we deem it 
advisable to add a few modifying remarks. The in- 
definite form of the verb had certainly two usages in 
Old Irish. The indefinite usage was as common as at 
present, but it had also the force and usage of a 
true passive , not merely as indefinite, for the agent was 
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expressed with the preposition oc or t-a; and this 
passive force and usage has continued in full vigour 
in literature down to modern times. This passive 
usage which has held its ground through Old, Middle, 
and Modern Irish certainly justifies the existence of 
a passive voice. 

The Indefinite Form can then have a fle&I p&ébive 
force and usage in Modern Irish. As the passive voice 
and the indefinite form active Voice have the stale 
form, and moreover have only one inflection for each 
tense, we shall give this form immediately after the 
various tenses in the tables of conjugations. 

MOODS AND TENSES. 

263. Verbs have three moods, the Imperative, the 

Indicative, and the Subjunctive. 

Some grammars add a fourth mood, the Conditional; 
and some omit the Subjunctive. The Conditional 
form, however, is always either Indicative or Subjunc- 
tive in meaning, and is here classed as a tense under 
the Indicative Mood. 

The Imperative has only one tense, the Present. 
Its use corresponds to that of the Imperative in 
English. 

The Indicative Mood has five tenses, the Present, 
the Imperfect, the Past, the Future, and the Condi- 
tional. 
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The Present Tense corresponds to the English 
Present, and like it usually denotes habitual action . 

The so-called Consuetudinal or Habitual Present — i.e, t th e third 
person singular ending in -Ann — in no way differs from the other parte 
of the Present in regard to time. The verb bi, however, has a dis- 
tinct Present, bim, denoting habitual action. In English the Present 
— e.g. % I write — generally denotes habitual action. Present action is 
usually signified by a compound tense, I am writing . So in Irish the 
Present, pspiobAim, denotes habitual action , and present action is 
denoted by the compound tense, tÁim a 5 p^piobAT). However, as in 
English, the Present Tense of certain verbs, especially those relating 
to the senses or the mind , denote ‘present as well as habitual action — 
e.g., dunum, I hear ; cpei-oim, I believe. 

The Imperfect Tense is also called the Habitual or 
Conmetudinal Past. It denotes habitual action in 
past time; as, *00 rspíoO-Airm, I used to write . 

The Past Tense is also called the Perfect and the 
Preterite . It corresponds to the Past Tense in Eng- 
lish; as, *oo fspíoh^p, I wrote. 

Continuous action in past time is denoted by a compound tense, as 
in English — e.g ., *00 bíop A5 pjpíobA-ó, I was vrriting. 

The Future Tense corresponds to the Future in 
English: as fspíobpvo, I shall write. 

The Conditional corresponds to the Compound 
Tense with “ should ” or “would” in English: as 
•oo rspiobpd, thou woiddst write. 

The Conditional is also called the Secondary 
Future, because it denotes a future act regarded in 
the past: as, fé 50 rspíoOpat) pé. He said 

that he would write. 
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In the Subjunctive Hood there are only two Tenses, 
the Present and the Past. This mood is used princi- 
pally to express a wish, and also after certain con- 
junctions. See par. 550, &c. 

Aotive Yoice, Ordinary Form. 

264. Each Tense has the following forms : — 

1. The action is merely stated, as — 

DuAileAnn Seag^n An cLÁp, 

John strikes the table. 

2. The action is represented as in progress, as — 

Uá SeAgÁn a 5 OijaUvó An ótÁip, 

John is striking the table. 

8. The action as represented as about to happen — 
( Oum ) 

UÁ SeAgÁn - An ólÁip *oo £>tiAlA*ó, 

(Ap CÍJ 

John is about (is going) to strike the table. 

4. The action is represented as completed, as — 

Uá SeAgÁn 'o’éip An CLÁip *oo OuaIaO, 

John has just struck the table. 

Active Yoice, Indefinite Form. 

255. Each Tense has the following forms, corre- 
sponding exactly to those given in the preceding 
paragraph. 

1. thuulceAp An ctÁp, 

Someone strikes the table. 
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2. UÁtA p a$ 5uaLa*ó An óLÁip, 
Someone is striking the table. 



óum I 

Un cij 

Someone is about to strike the table. 



8. Uáúa p 



-An ÓtÁip *00 £>UAtA*Ó, 



4. UÁtAp *0^1f An ÓtÁip T)0 bUAtAt), 
Someone has just struck the table. 



286. Passive Voice, Ordinary Form. 

1. (This form is supplied by the Indefinite Active.) 

2. "CS An clÁp *oÁ (or gÁ) biiAlAt), 

The table is being struck. 

_ ( Cum ) 

8. Uá An cUn < S a buAitue, 

(A|\ ui ) 

The table is about to be struck. 

4. "CÁ An clÁp bUAitue, 

The table has (just) been struck. 



257. Passive Voice, Indefinite Form. 

1. UitAp buAitce, 

Someone is struck. 

2. Cáúa p *oa (or £á) bUAtA-Ó, 

Someone is being struck. 

( Cum ) 

3. UÁtAp { \ beit bUAitce, 

(Ap cij 

Someone is about to be struck. 

4. OtAp buAilce, 

Someone has (just) been struck. 
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258. The Principal Parts of an Irish Verb are — 

(1) The 2nd sing, of the Imperative Mood. 

(2) The 1st sing, of the Future Simple. 

(3) The Past Participle (also called the Verbal 
Adjective). 

(4) The Verbal Noun. 

(a) The Imperative 2nd. pers. sing, gives the stem 
of the verb from which most of the other tenses and 
persons are formed. 

(b) The Future tells to what conjugation (first or 
second) the verb belongs, and gives the stem for the 
Conditional. 

(c) The Past Participle shows whether c is aspi- 
rated or unaspirated in the following persons, which 
are formed from the past participle — i.e.: 

Present, 2nd plural. 

Imperfect, 2nd singular. 

Passive and Indefinite. 

Imperative , Present , and Imperfect. 

Verbal noun. 

Gen. sing, and nom. plural. 

(d) With the Yerbal Noun are formed the com- 
pound tenses. 
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The four following types include all verbs belonging 
to the lirBt conjugation : — 



259. Principal Parts. 



Type. Imper. Future. P. Participle. Verb*! Moan. 



1. mot motp^T) motc-A 

2. peub peubpvo peubtA 

3. bu-Ait tm-Aitpewo buAilce 

4. pói|\ pói|q:ewo póipte 



tnoUvó praise 
f eutM*ó burst or tear 
t>uAt*vó strike 
fóifiitin help, succour 



, N.B. — No notice need be taken of the variation in 

form of verbal nouns, as they cannot be reduced to 
any rule, but must be learned for each verb. The 
ending or e^vó is that most frequently found, but 
there are numerous other endings. (See pars. 315 
and 316). 



260. (1) and (2) are the types for all verbs o. the 
first conjugation whose stem ends in a broad consonant; 
whilst (3) and (4) are the types for the verbs of the 
same conjugation whose stem ends in a slender con- 
sonant. 

As ike conjugations of types (2) and (4) are identical with those of 
types (1) and (3) respectively, except the aspiration of the c in the end- 
ings mentioned in par. 258 (c), we do not think it necessary to con- 
jugate in full the four types. We shall give the forms in modern use 
of the verbs mot and buAit, and then give a rule which regulates the 
aspiration of c in the Past Participle* (See par. 282). 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 

In the following table the forms marked with an asterisk are not 
generally used in the analytic form. The forms in square brackets 
were used in early modern Irish, and are frequently met with in books. 
Alternative terminations are given in round brackets. 



261. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. 

1st. 

2nd. mot, praise thou buAit, strike thou 

3rd. moUvó f é, let him praise t>UAiteA*ó f é 

PLURAL. 

motdtriAOif (-Amuip) 

tv.i»U\m 

2. inot<\i*ó, praise (you) bUAitró 

(molAroip, _ 

8. 1 let them praise buAtti*oir 

(moUvoAOip, 

Indefinite and Passfre. 

tnolr^p buAitceAjt 

The negative particle for this mood is nA. 




) let us rtmditimfp (e^muif) 
j praise (tmaiteAm 



262 . INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 



SING. l.*moUvim, I praise 
2 . inoU\if\, Ac. 

8. moU\nn a pé 

PLUR. 1. molAm-AoiT) (Amuro) 
2. molAiin pib & 

8. molAiT) 



*bUAilim, I strike 
buAitip 

buAiteArm c pé 
buailimro (-imru) 
buAiteArm pib d 
bUAltlT) 



«[motAi-ój tfmotcAoi] c[_buAili-ó] d[huAilciJ 
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Indef. ft Pass, tnotr^ 

Relative form. thotAf 
Negative. til rnolAim, 

„ til Ouailip, 

Interrogative. An moUnn fé ? 

„ An mbuAiLim ? 

Neg. Interrog. tUó moUiro ? 

„ tU6 mbuAiLeAtin 



bUAilceAp 

OuAtle^f 

1 do not praise. 
You do not strike. 
Does he praise ? 

Do I strike ? 

Do they not praise ? 
f é ? Does he not strike? 



263. Imperfect Tense. 

SING. l.*iíioUiinn, I used to praise *buAilinn 



2.*ifiotc5, &c. 


*t>uAitceá 


8. tíioUvó fé 


t>U-Alte-A*Ó fé 


PLUB. 1. rhotAmAOip 


bu^itimíf(or imif) 


2. lflOL<V0 flt> 


t)UAiteA*ó ftb 


(ifiotAi'oir 


buAiti'oír 


8. 


ImotA'DAoif 


Indef. & Pass. moLcaoi, 


t>UAltCf. 


Negative. tlf rhotAinn, 


I used not praise. 


„ tli t>u-Aile«vó fé, 


He used not strike. 


Interrogative. An moicá? 


Used you praise? 


„ An mbtiAilroip? 


Used they strike? 


Neg. Interrog. Y\a6 moUunn ? 


Used I not praise? 


„ tl-dó mbUAilinn ? 


Used I not strike ? 


264. Past Tense. 


SING. I. rtioUr, I praised 


UiuMteAp 


2. rhoUAif 


bUxMtip 


8. itiot pé 


OuaiI fé 
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PLUB. 1. rhotAlTlAp 

2. rholAbAf 

3. tflOtADAf 

Indef. & Paw. THoIa-ó 
N egative. THop rhot<\f, 

f> tliOfl bllAll fé, 

Interrogative. Ap tfioiAip ? 

99 xXp buAiteAf ? 

Neg. Interrog. tUp rhot pé? 

„ ílÁp buAileAtnAp? 



t)U4tteArnA|i 

t)UAtleAt>A|\ 

bUAlteA*OAf 

t>UAlteA<> 

I did not praise, 

He did not strike. 
Pid you praise? 
Pid I strike ? 

Did he not praise ? 
Did we not- strike? 



265. Future Tense. 



SING. 1. motpAt), I shall praise 

2. molfAip, thou wilt praise 
8. motpAi-ó fé, &c. 

PLTJR. 1. molpAtnAoi'D (-Atntii*o) 

2. motfAib fib a 

3. motpAro 
Relative form. rhotfAf 
Indef. & Pass. rnotpAp* 

Negative. TH moifA-o, 

n tlí biiAitpró pé, 

Interrogative. An motpAiA ré ? 

„ An mbiuMtpeA*o‘? 

Neg. Interrog. Haó motpAip? 

11^0 mbUAitpiT) ? 



buAitpeAT) 

byAilpip 

buAitpró fé 
buAitpimí-o (tvnro) 

buAitp*ó fib 6 
bUAltfIT) 
bviAtlpeAf 
buAitpeAj\ á 

I shall not praise. 
He will not strike. 
Will he praise ? 
Shall I strike? 

Will you not praise ? 
Will they not strike? 



«[motfAiti] &[buAilviti] 

®[tnotrAi , óeA^3 ArhuA»Vfróe4|\] 
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266. Conditional or Secondary Future, 

SING. 1. tíiolpainn, I would praise tmaitpinn 
2. tíiotpa tiuAilpeÁ 

8. rhotpvó fé OtMilpexvó fé 



PLXJB. 1. rfiotpAtndoip (p-Amuip) 
2. tftotpA*ó fit> 

jrhotpavolr 

’lrhotpATMOif 



bu^itpmíf (pimip) 
t>u-Aitpe-A*ó flO 

OtíxMtp'Off 



Indef, & Pass, rnolpai'óe t>ti4itpi*óe 

Negative® TH rhotp^inn, 1 would not praise. 

>f H! Ou-Aitpe-Á, Ton would notstrike 

Interrogative. An motp^, Would you praise? 

„ An mbu-Aitpe-A-d pé, Would he strike? 

Neg. Interrog. tloA motpxvó pé? Wouldhe not praise? 
># tl-Aó mbu-Aitpimlp ? Would we not strike? 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, 

BST. Present Tense, 

SING. 1. moUvo Dua ite^vo 

2. motAip tntAitip 

8. motaró fé tmaitiA fé 

PLTJB. 1. moLdm-doix) (-Amuro) tmailimro (-imi*o) 

2. moLAit> pity* t>u4iti*ó piO* 

8. tnotAiu Ou-AitiT) 

Indef, ft Pass, molx-dp bu^itce^p 

The negative particle is n^|\, which always aspirates 
when possible. 

*[tnotx40iJ ^[buAitcij 
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268 . Past Tense. 



BING. 1. motiinn 
2. motcÁ 
8. moUvó pé 

PLTJB. 1. motArriAOip (amuip) 
2. moUvó pit) 

! mot4i*o?p 
moUvoAoip 

Indef. & Pass, motcAoi 



buAitinn 
tMAitceá 
tmaileAtt pé 
tWAitimíp (-imip) 
tWAiteA*ó pib 

btiAitmff 

buAilci 



NOTES ON THE MOODS AND TENSES. 

The Present Tenses. 

269. The Present Tense is always formed by adding 
Aim, Aip, &c., to the stem when the last vowel is 
broad ; if the last vowel is slender add im, i|t, eAtin, 
&c. The last syllable of the first person plural is 
often pronounced rapidly — e.g.> molAtnuro (mul'-a- 
mwid), cperoimix) (k’red 'iinid) ; but in the South of 
Ireland this syllable is lengthened, moUAmAOiu (mul'- 
a-mweed), cpemimro (k’red '-imeed). Verbs of more 
than one syllable ending in ig add mm, not imro, in 
the first person plural of this tense. 

270. In Ulster the ending muro of the first person plural is very 
often separated from the verb, and used instead of the pronoun pi mi 
as ConuAic mum é. We saw him; Oonnmc pé mum. He saw us. 
On no account should this corruption be imitated by the Btudent. 
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271. The old form of the third person singular 
ended in or i*ó, and the analytic forms found in 
books, and sometimes in the northern dialect, are got 
from this form: as motAi*ó ftnn, we praise. 

272. The analytic form is not usually found in the 
first person singular of this tense, nor is the synthetic 
form often used in the second person plural. 



The Imperfect Tense. 

278. The initial consonant of this tense is usually 
aspirated in the active voice, when possible. 

The termination a-ó or ea'ó in the 3rd sing, of this tense, as also in 
the Imperative and Conditional, is pronounced okli. 

274. When none of the particles ni, an, n-AO, <fcc., 
precede the Imperfect Tense, *oo may be used before it. 
This *oo may be omitted except when the verb begins 
with a vowel or p. The compound particles, niop, ap, 
ti^p, gup, oáp, &c., can never be used with the Imper- 
fect Tense. 

278. Whenever the word “would” is used in English 
to describe what used to take place, the Imperfect 
Tense, not the Conditional, is used in Irish, as — 

He would often say to me. Ip mintc ADeipexvú pé tiom. 



The Past Tense. 

276. In the Past Tense active voice the initial con- 
sonant of the verb is aspirated. The remark which 
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has just been made with regard to the use of th> 
before the Imperfect Tense applies also to the Past 
Tense. 

In the passive voice and indefinite form t>o does 
not aspirate, but prefixes ft to vowels. 

277. With the exception of the aspiration of the 
initial consonant, the third person singular of this 
tense is exactly the same as the second person singular 
of the Imperative (i.e., the stem of the verb). 



278. The particle formerly used before the Past 
Tense was fto. It is now no longer used by itself, but 
it occurs in combination with other particles. 

The most important of these compounds are : — 



(1) Aft, whether (an + fto). 

(2) Juft, that (50 + fto). 

(8) CÁft, where (cá+fto). 

(4) fllunAft, unless (mt in a 

(5) Hi oft, not (ni+fo). 

( 6 ) tlÁ ft or tiÁóAft, whether 

...not. 



AftftuAilpé? Didhestrike? 

T)eift fé $uft ttu-Aite-Af é. 
He says that I struck 
him. 

Cáft óeAnnuigif Ati CAp-Atl? 
Where did you buy the 
horse? 

tTlunAft buAit fé, unless 
he struck. 

THoft óftem fé. He did not 
believe. 

tU|\ C-pei *0 f'é ? Did he not 
believe? 
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(7) TWp, to whom (wo, to+ An pedp wáp ge^ttdf mo 

o+no). teAOAf. The man to 

whom 1 promised my 
book. 

(8) leu, hy or with which An mame tep buaiteaA é, 

(te+a+fo). The stick with which 

they beat him (or he 
was beaten). 

279. The compounds of po aspirate. These com- 
pounds are used with the Fast Tense of all verbs 
except the following : — paib, was ; cug, gave or 
brought; pug, bore; paca, saw; cÁinig, came; puaip, 
found, got; 'oea&Ai'ó, went; neapn^, made or did. 

The compounds of fio are used in some places before cog and 
c^n«5. 

H.B, — T)eA6ái*ó and *oe4|mA are used instead of 
óu-Afó and pirme after negative and interrogative 
particles. Instead of neAó^it) and peAjxna, coaiP and 
pern (pin) are used in Munster. 

The Future Tense and Conditional. 

280. All the inflections of the Future and Condi- 
tional in the first conjugation begin with the letter p, 
which in the spoken language is generally pro- 
nounced like “h.” This “h” sound combines with 
the letters t>, p and 5 (whenever the stem ends in 
these) changing them in sound into p, c, c, respec- 
tively. 
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cperopexvo is usually pronounced k’ret'-udh 
p^spxvo „ u fau'-kudh 

rspiobpvo ,, „ shgree-pudh 

N.B. — y is sounded in the passive voice and 
indefinite form. 

281. The particle *oo, causing aspiration, may be 
used before the Conditional when no other particle 
precedes it. 

Note that the terminations of the Imperative Mood, 
the Imperfect Tense, and the Conditional are almost 
the same, excepting the letter p of the latter. 

Buie of the aspiration of C of Past Participle. 

282 . The U of the past participle is aspirated 
except after the letters T), tt, U, L, S, Ú, t>, C and j 

(in verbs of one syllable). 

283. This participle cannot be used like the English 
participle to form compound tenses. He was praised, 
is not V)í pé niolc-A, but motA-ó é. The Irish participle 
has ahcaijs the force of an adjective denoting the com- 
plete state, never the force of an action in progress . 

284. After ip tho Past Participle denotes what is 
proper or necessary ; as, tli molCA ijiiic é. He is not to 
be praised by you. This form, called the Participle 
of Necessity, should probably be regarded as distinct 
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from the ordinary past participle, as it may occur in 
verbs which have no past participle, e.g . : — 

“Ip *oeitfun oaó ttpuit *oume m\ó beicce *óó Ap 
coiméAt) opm.” “It is certain that there is no person 
who wUl not have to be on his guard against me.” 
(Letter of SeÁn ó tléitt, 1561.) “UuigteAp Ap An 
pgetit, n-Aó beitce *oo neAó *out 1 n-euoóúAp.” It 
may hence be learned that it is not proper for anyone 
to fall into despair, tli beitce as a feunxvó (or 
simply, ni peuncA). It must not be denied. Here 
beitce is the Participle of Necessity of the verb t>f. 



Derivative Partioiples. 



285. 

ion-itiotCA 

po-tfiotCA 

•oo-rholCA 



in-peut>tA 

po-peubtA 

*oo-peubtA 



ion-buAilxe 

po-t>UAitce 

*oo-buAilce 



ion-f6ipte 

po-fóipte 

*oo-póipte 



286. The prefix ion- or in- denotes what is proper or 
fit to be done: as lon-rnolCA, fit to be praised, deserv- 
ing of praise. 

The prefix po- denotes what is possible or easy to do: 
as po-peubtA, capable of being burst, easy to burst. 

287. The prefix *00- denotes what is impossible or 
difficult to do: as *oo-£>u Alice, incapable of being 
struck, hard to strike. 

288. These derivative participles seem to be formed 
rather from the genitive of the verbal noun than from 
the participle: as pAg^it, finding. 

po-£ AgÁlA, easily found. t>o-£a$áIa, hard to find. 
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289. Deolension of Verbal Mom 





SINGULAB. 


PLURATi. 


Nona. 

Acc. 


| moUvO 


motCA 


Gen. 


motCA 


molA*ó (thoIca) 


Dat. 


mol a*ó 


motCAiO 


Nom. 

Acc. 


| OuaLa-ó 


bu Alice 


Gen. 


bUAilce 


buAlAt) (buAilce) 


Dat. 


bUAlA*Ó 


OUAllClb 



290. Many verbal nouns are seldom or never used 
in the plural. As a rule the genitive singular o£ the 
verbal noun is identical in form with tlio past parti* 
ciple; but many verbal nouns are declined like ordi- 
nary nouns: nearly all those ending in aóc, Ail, and 
AtriAin belong to the 3rd declension — e.g., gAbAil, act 
of taking; gen., saUAIa: pit, running; gen. peAtA: 
leAnAiriAin, act of following; gen. leAUArtinA: piu&Al, 
act or walking; gen. pubAil: pip, act of growing; 
gen. pÁip, &c. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 

291. The second conjugation comprises two classes 
of verbs — (1) derived verbs in ig or tug; and (2) 
syncopated verbs. 
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292. Syncopated verbs are those in which the vowel 
in the final syllable of the stem is omitted when any 
termination commencing with a vowel is added : as Latynin, 
speak] LaOfuitn (not tAbAipim), I speak. Verbs of 
more than one syllable whose stem ends in it, in, ip, 
ir, ins, belong to this olass. 

VERBS IN 1$ (411$). 

293. Principal Parts. 

Type. Imper. Future, Put Participle. V. Noun. Meaning. 

1. tMiUg OAileóó^t) tMiligte tMiliugA*ó gather 

2. ceAnnuig ce^nnóóAX) cearmuigte ceAmn\C buy 

294. Except in the Future and Conditional , all verbs 
in ig and ui$ are conjugated like buait (first conjuga- 
tion), except that the c is aspirated in all terminations 
beginning with that letter. It is, therefore, necessary 
to give only the Future and Conditional in full. 

299. Future. 

SINGULAR. 

1. tMiteóó<vo, I shall gather. ceAnnóóA*o, I shall buy 

2. bAiteóóAip, ce-AnnóóAtp. 

3. bAiteóóAró fé, ceAnnóóAró pé. 

PLURAL. 

1. bAiteóóAmAoiT) ceAnnóóAmAoi*o 

(-0Amui*o), (-óAmui*o). 

2. tMiteóóAit) fib, ceAnnóóAró fib. 

3. bAiteóóAvo, ceAnnóóAit). 

Relative. bAileoóAp. OeArmóóAp. 

Indef. & Pass. UaiLeoCtAp ceAnnóótAp. 
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296. Conditional. 

SINGULAR. 

1. bAiteóóAinn, I would gather. CednnóóAinn. 

2. bAiteóótÁ, CeAnnóCtd. 

8. OxMteóóAt) pé, Ce-ArmóC.A'ó pé. 

PLURAL. 



1. ttAiteóóAtriAoip, 

(-x\muip) 

2. t^iteóóxvó pit>, 
g ChAiteóó4i*oíp 

’(ttaiteóCxvoAoip 



óeAnnóóAtnAoip 

(-Amuip). 

Ce-Annó&vó pi t>. 

0eAnnóóAit)íp 

0e^nn00-At)Aoip 



Indef. & Pass. tMiteóóúAoi ceAnnóótAoi 

297. In early modern usage, when the stem ended in -m §, preceded 
by t>, n, u, t, or p, these consonants were usually attenuated in the 
Future and Conditional : as Áfrouis, raise , future ÁifvoeóÓAt>; fAttnJ, 
soil, future fAiteóóAu; but nowadays ájvoócat), fAtócAT), (to., are 
the forms used. 



Syncopated Yerbs. 

298. The personal endings of syncopated verbs vary 
somewhat according as the consonant commencing the 
last syllable of the stem is broad or slender. 

Type (1). Stems in which the last syllable commences 
with a broad consonant * as pti^Aip (pOgAip), proclaim. 

Type (2). Stems in which the last syllable cmnmences 
with a slender consonant , as C0151I, spare . 

* A few of these take ue in past participle ; as op^Ail, open , 
opxjAilxe; ceansAil, bind , ccAfi^Ailce. The parts of those verbs 
[258 c.] which are formed from the past participle will, of course, 
have slender terminations, e.g -o’opsAilxeÁ, you used to open. 
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299 . In early modern usage the Future is formed by lengthening 
the Towel sound of the last syllable of the stem from ai or i to eó. In 
the oase of Type 1 the broad consonant which commences the final 
syllable of the stem must be made slender. Examples: innip, 
tnneopAT), I shall tell; t>ibifi, ■oibeofiAiji, you will banish; unifi, 
imeojtAró pé, he will play; 001511, coi5eoWo , I shall spare; pu454ip, 
poa^eopAro, they will proclaim; tj’FUA^eofiA-ó fé, he would pro- 
claim; cotiai l, coioeoWo, I shall sleep; óoioeoUdinn, I would sleep • 



800. In the present-day usage the Future stem is 
formed as if the verb ended in 15 or uig ; by adding 
-óó in Type 1 and -eóó in Type 2. 

801. Principal Parts. 

Imperative. Future. Participle. V. Noon. 

Type (1). Fta-As-dip pu^póóA-o ]TU454f\tA FUA5tvA(*0) 

802. 

Type (2). C0151I coisLeóóa-o c0151t.ce coigilc 



808. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



BING. 1. 

2. proclaim 

8. f é 

FLUB. 1. pu^stvAmAOtp 

2 . 

8. pUA5|\A1*Off (-ATMOIf) 

Indef. ft Passive, 



001511, spare 
coigie-A-ó fé 

coigtimff 

COlgtlt) 

coi5li*oip 

coigilceAp 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 



804. Present Tense. 



BING. 1. pu-ASfdim, I proclaim 

2 . 

8. pu-A5|iAnn pé® 

PLUB. 1. puASfVAtriAOiT) 

2. puASpann pt> ft 
8. pu^jvAro 

Relative. 

Indef & Passive. pu^-dpúAfv 



coigtim, I spare 
coiglip 

cotgteann® fé 
coigtimfo 
coiste-Atm fit>* 
COIgllt) 

Ooigteap 

cotsilue^i 



305. 



Imperfeot Tense. 



SING. 1. óoigtimi 

2. *o’pu-A5^|\W Ooigitced 

8. x^puASfuvó fé éoi5teA*ó fé 

PLUB. 1. *o , ptíA 5 |umAoif Ooigtimif 

2. pt> óoigteAó fit> 

8. *o , iruA 5 pM*oip (-t)AOif) éoigtroír 

Indef. & Passive. puAgAptAoi coigitcf 



306. Past Tense. 



SING. 1. T> , £uA5t\Af 
2. '0 , fUA5|UMf 
8. T) , f?UA5A1|\ fé 
PLUB. 1. *o’puA5tvAmAt\ 
2. *D’filA5|VAt>Ap 
8. T) , fUA5|VA'OAt\ 



OoigteAp 

Ooigtip 

00151I fé 

Ó015leAtT1A|l 

óoigleAttaft 

óoi5leAt)Ap 



Indefinite & Passive. puAjpA’ó coigteA'ó 



a [F UA 5t 1 ^ 1 ' 0 ] b [F«A5A|ttA0i] ®[cotsUó] *[00151 lcQ 
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307. 



1. pUASpóóxvo 

2. pUAgpÓÓAIp 

8. puASpóóAit) pé 

1. puASpóóAtnAoi-o 

2. puASpóóAró p t> 
8. puAspóóAit) 



Future Tense. 

SINGULAR. 

coi 5 leóó-A*o 
coi 5 leóó-Ai|\ 
coigteóóAró pé 

PLURAL. 

cot5teóó-Am^oi*o 
coigteóóAi-ó pit> 

coigteóó-Ait) 



RelatiTe form. puAspóóAp óoigteóó^f 

Indefinite & Passive. pu-aspóótAp coigieóótAp 



308. Conditional. 

SING. 1. T)’£uA5i\óóAinn 
2. 'o'fuASpóótÁ 
8. 'o’puASpóóA'ó pé * 

PLUR. 1. T)’puA5pó<^AmAoip 

2. 'D’pUA5[\ÓÓA*Ó fltt 

3. 'O’fUASFÓÓAI’OÍp 

Indef. ti Pass. piAgpóótAoi 



óoisteóó-Ainn 
óoigleoócA 
óoigLeoóAti pé 
óoi5leoóAtru\oip 
óoisleoóAt) pib 
óoigteóóAi-oíp 

coigteoCCiXO! 



309. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 



SING. 1 . puaspxvo 


coi5ieAT> 


2. puA5f\Aip 


COIgtlfl 


8. pu^5|VAit> pé 


cot^iif) pe 


PLUR, 1 . pUA5pA1ttA01*0 


coigUmiT) 


2. puAsparó pió 


coi^li*ó pit> 


8. pux\5tiAi*o 


C015J IT) 


Indef. & Pass. puAgAptAp 


co 151 ice-dp 
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310. Past Tense. 



SING. 1. 


f?UA5tu\inn 


coigtivm 


2. 




coigitceA 


8. 


pUAgpAt) fé 


coi^teAt) pé 


MjUK. 1. 




coi^limir 


2. 


puAgpAt) fib 


coi^te-At) pb 


8. 




coigtiGíp 


Indef. & Pass. puAj^ptAoi 


coi^tlcí 


311. Past Participle and Partioiple of Necessity. 






coijjitce 


312. 


Compound Partioiples. 






lon-óoigilce 






po-óoigitce 






Do-óoi5itce 


313. 


Verbal Noons. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


NOM. \ 


acc. ; 


[ pu^St^Cú) (puasaiiac) 




GEN. 


piK\5^V]\tA 


ptu\5P^(*ó) 


DAT. 


t?UA5|M(-ó) (pUA5Al|VC) 


pu\5AptAib 


NOM. i 


ACC. 


1 C01511C 




GEN. 


coigilce 


— 


DAT. 


coigtlc 


— 



314. In stems of Type (2) ending in p, the Participle is usually in 
the form eapta, not ijice, as x>ibip, banish: ‘uibeApcA, banished; 
imip, play; imeApcA, played. 

The endings formed on the participle [see par. 258 c.] follow this 
change, e.g. t Imperfect 2nd singular, -óíbeApcÁ; Present Passive, 

«ibeaptAii, do. 
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315. General Rules for the formation of Terbal 
Noun. 

(a) As a general rule verbs of the first conjugation 
form their verbal noun in 416, if the final consonant 
of the stem be broad ; in e.\ 0 , if it be slender, as — 



*oún, shut 


*oúnAt> 


triill, destroy 


tn tile At) 


mol, praise 


mol At> 


léi£, read 


léigeAt). 


(5) When the last vowel of the stem is i preceded 


by a broad vowel, the i is 


usually dropped in the 


formation of the verbal noun, 


as — 


buAil, strike 


bUAlAt) 


*odi£, burn 


*OÓ$At> 


50m, wound 


goriAt) 


bpuig, bruise 


bpu$At> 


The 1 is not dropped in — 




cAoin, lament 


CAOineA^ 


pgAoil, loose 


PgAOIleAt) 


pmuAin, reflect 


pmuAineAt) 


(c) Verbs of the second conjugation ending in in, 
it or t|% generally form their verbal noun by adding 


c, as — 




Trtbift, banish 




copAin, defend 


copAtnc (copnArh) 


lAbAtp, speak 


lAbAlfC 


C0151I, spare 


C0151IC 
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(d) Derived verbs ending in uig form their verbal 
noun by dropping the i and adding At> ; as, Áp-ouig, 
raise , ^iroug^vó. 

(e) Derived verbs in ig form their verbal noon by 
inserting u between the i and g and then adding * 0 ; 
as minig, explain , míniugA-ó. 

316. There are, however, many exceptions to the 
above rules. The following classification of the modes 
of forming the verbal noun will be useful. 

(a) Some verbs have their verbal noun like the 
stem, e.g., pÁp, grow; ót, drink; pit, run; pnÁrii, 
swim, &c. 

(b) Some verbs form their verbal noun by dropping 

1 of the stem, e.g ., cuip, put or send, cup; coipg, check, 
cops; cease, rgup; guit, weep, gut, &c. 

(c) Some verbs add ArhAin or eArhAin to the stem to 
form their verbal noun, e.g., CAitt, lose, cAitteArhAin(c) ; 
Cf\ei*o, believe, cperoeArhAin(c); pAr», stay, pAtiArii Ain(c) , 
leAti, follow, teAriArhAin(c) ; pgAp, separate, pgApAtii- 
Ain(c), &c. 

In the spoken language c is nsnallj added to the classical termina- 
tion -Amain. 

(d) A few add ad or eAn for the verbal noun, e.g., 
teAg, knock down, teAgAn ; teig, let or permit, téigeAn ; 
cpéig, abandon, cpéigeAn; ceilg, throw or east, 
ceitgeAn. 
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(e) A few add Arh or e^rri, e.g., feAf, stand, peApAtfi ; 
CAit. spend, consume, CAiteArh ; *oeun, do or make, 
■oeunarh (or *oetmAt>); peit, wait, peite-Atfi. 

(J) A small number end in Ail or gait, as ^Ab, take, 
SAbÁit ; t?Ag, find, pA$Áil; pAg, leave, pA^Ail ; peAD, 
whistle, peAT>gAiU 

A fairly full list of irregular verbal nouns is given 
in Appendix V. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

317. In Old and Middle Irish the conjugation of verbs was very 
complex, but by degrees the varieties of conjugations became fewer, 
and nearly all verbs came to be conjugated in the same way. At the 
commencement of the modem period (t.e., about the end of the 
sixteenth century) about fifteen verbs in common use retained their 
old forms. These are now classed as irregular. Excepting occasional 
survivals of older forms, all the other verbs had by this time become 
regular ; so that from the stem of the verb it was possible in nearly 
every instance to tell all its forms except the verbal noun. 

During the modem period even the irregular verbs have, through 
the operation of analogy, shown a tendency to adopt the forms of the 
modern regular conjugations. 



cáim, I AM. 

318. The correct spelling of this verb is undoubtedly ACÁim, but 
long since it has lost its initial a, except when it occurs in the middle 
of a sentence, where it usually has a relative force. Some persons, by 
confounding this initial a, which really belongs to the verb, with the 
modern relative particle a, write the a separated from the cá: as a cá 
instead of 4 C 4 . 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

gjg. trimif, let us be 

t>i, be thou WOiO, let you be 

t>íot> fé, let him be tútiif . let them be 

Impersonal Passive or Indefinite, 

The negative particle is tiA. 

*11 the persons, except the 2nd sing., are often written as if formed 
from the spurious stem bró: e.g. t bt’óeA'ó fé* 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

320. Present Tense— Absolute. 

SYNTHETIC FORM. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

cAim, I am cAmAoiu, we are 

cÁiji,* thou art cA fits (cACaoi), you are 
cA fé, he is cAit>, they are 

Indefinite, cAt-ap 



Present Tense (Analytic Form). 

cA mé, I am cA pmn, we are 

cA cú, thou art cA pits, you are 

cA fé, he is cA fiAt), they are 

821. Present Tense — Dependent. 

pjitim fuitmio 

puttip pint fits 

f uiL fé fuitro 

Indefinite, puitceap 

* The early modern form, viz., caoj, is still used in Munster, e.g 
Ctormuf rAot ? How are you ? 
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Negatively. 

I am not, &e. 
tii puitim 
tii puiLip 
ni fruit fé 
ni fuilmit) 
ni full fib 
ni puitiu 



Interrogatively. 

Am I, &c. 

-An bpuilim 
An bpuitip 
An bpuil pé 
An bpuitmí*o 
An bpuil fib 
An bpuiti*o 



Neg. Interrog 

Am I not, &o. 
nAó bpuitim 
nAO bpuilip 
nAó bpuil fé 
nAó bpuilmí*o 
nAó bpuil pib 
nAó bpuiliu 



The analytic forms are like those given above ; as, 
ni full fiAt), nAó bpuil cú, &c. 



322. Habitual Present. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

bim (bnCntn) t)imi*o (bit>mi*o) 

t>í|t (bitnp) bionn p ib, bitf 

bionn pé (bí*ó pé, bi*óeAnn pé) bit) (bitn'o) 
Negatively, ni bím, &c. Interrogatively, An mbím, &c. 
Neg. Interrog., nAó mbím, &c. 

Relative form bíop (bróeAp). 

Indefinite, bíteAp 



Imperfect Tense (I used to be). 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

•oo bínn (*oo bi*óinn) do biiníp (brómíp) 

„ biteA ( „ bit>teA) „ biot) pib 

„ bío*ó pé( „ bi*óeA*ópé) „ bíuíp (bi*ó*oíp) 
Indefinite, bítí 

Negatively, ni bínn 

Interrogatively, An mbínn ? 

Neg. interrog. nAó mbínn * 
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829 . 

do tWof (Ci-óeAr) 
* wr (enitr) 

„ « 



Past Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. 

*oo bíotriAp (bróeAtriAp) 
„ bíobAp (bibeAbAp) 

„ bíooAp, bibeADAp 



Indefinite, biteAf 
826 « DEPENDENT. 

fAbAf pAbAtttAp 

pAbAlf pAbAbAp 

pAlb fé pAbA*OAp 



Indefinite, pAbtAf 

Negative, ní pAbAp, ní pAbAip, nf pAib pé, &c. 



Interrogatively ( Was I? dtc .). 

An fAbAf An pAbAip An pAlb fé An pAbATUAp, &c. 

Neg. interrog. (Ii 7 os I not ? dtc.). 

n AÓ fAbAf UAÓ pAbAlf HAÓ pAlb fé, &c. 



326. Future Tense. 



SINGULAR. 

b<\vn, be ad (béibeAD) 
béip, beip (béibip) 
béib pé 

Relative Form, 
Indefinite, 
Negatively, 
Interrog., 

Neg. interrog., 



PLURAL. 

béimiD, beimíT) (béibmíu) 
béi*ó fib, béití 
béiu, beiu (béibiD) 

biAf (béibeAf) 
béiteAf, béibpeAp 
ní béAD 
An mbéAD? 
n.\ó mbéAU ? 
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327. Secondary Future or Conditional. 

■oo béinn (béitnnn) béimíp (béi*ómíp) 

„ béi teÁ (béit>te4) béAt), biAt>, (béróeA*ó) fiO 

„ béAt>,biAÍ>, (béit>eA*ó) pé béit)íp (béi*ó*ofp) 

Indefinite, béití 

Negative, ní béinn 

Interrog., An mbéinn 

Neg. interrog., uaó mbéinn 



328 . THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present Tense. 

50 fidOAT) 50 pAbmUIT) 

50 fidbAlf 50 f\Alb fib (fldb&dOl) 

50 flAlb fé 50 tVdbAIT) 

The negative particle for this tense is nS: a 8# 
U4 pAib mdit a$ac. No thanks to you. 

329. Past Tense. 

50 mbinn 50 mbímíp 

50 mbiteil 50 mbío*ó fib 

50 mbío-ó fé 50 mbí*oíf 

The negative particle is n4p. 

Participle of Necessity. 

beitce. 
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Yerbal Noon. 

to be. 



830. Phrases containing the Yerb Noun. 



If péi*oip Liom (a)* belt 
tli péroif liom (a) belt 
U15 leAC (a) belt 
til tig leAC (a) belt 
CAitpit> fé beit 
CAitpi'O mé beit 
tli pul-áip 50 f Alb cfl 1 
If cofrhAil 50 pAib zú r 
tlíof b’féimp no bí cú J 
tli coprhAil 50 fAib mé| 
tli pulÁip nAó f Aib mé J 
If cóif *óom (a) beit 
tli cóif *óuic (a) beit 
bu*ó OOif ”00 beit 
tliop OOif * 0 om (a) beit 
t)u*ó rhAit liom (a) beit Ann 
but) mAit Horn 50 jvAib mé 
Ann 

'CA fé te beit Ann 



I can be, &c. 

I cannot be, &c. 

You can be, &c. 

You cannot be, &c 
He must be, &c. 

I must be, &c. 

You must have been, &c. 

I must not have been, &c. 

I ought to be. 

You ought not to be. 

He ought to have been. 

I ought not to have been. 
I wish I were there. 

I wish I had been there. 

He is to be there. 



831. The forms p uilim and p AbAf are used — 

( 1 ) After the particles ni, not; cá, where? An (or 
a), whether? 50, that; and nAó, that (con j.)... not. 



* This a is usually heard in the spoken language. 
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(2) After the relative particle a, when it is preceded 
by a preposition, after the relative a when it means 
“ what,” “all that,” “all which,” and after the negative 
relative tiaó, who... not, which... not. CÁ O-puil 
pé? Where is it? Hi puil a ptop 454m. I don't 
know. CionnAp zá cú? How are you? How do you 
do? Deip pé 50 Opuii pé plÁn. He says that he is 
well. Sin é An peap naó O-puil a$ obAip. That is 
the man who is not working. T)u£>ai|\c pé liom nAó 
|UMt> fé ^nn. He told me he was not there. 

332. It is a very common practice to eclipse pint 
after the negative ni, not; as, ni bpuit pé, he is not. 

For the use of the Relative Form refer to pars. 
554-560. 



THE ASSERTIVE VERB IS. 

333. The position of a verb in an Irish sentence 
is at the very beginning; hence, when a word 
other than the verb is to be brought into pro- 
minence, the important word is to be placed in 
the most prominent position — viz., at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, under cover of an unemphatic 
impersonal verb . There is no stress on the verb so 
used; it merely denotes that prominence is given to 
some idea in the sentence other than that contained 
in the verb. There is a similar expedient adopted in 
English: thus, “He was speaking of you,” and, “It 
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it is of you he was speaking.” In Irish there is a 
special verb for this purpose, and of this verb there 
are forms to be used in principal clauses and forms to 
be used in dependent clauses — e.g.: 

Ip rmpe an peap. I am the man. 

’Oeipim gup ab é Seagán an peap. I say John is the 
man. 

334. Forms of the Assertive Terb. 

(a) In Principal Sentences. 

Present Tense, ip. Relative, ip or ap. 

Past Tense, ba, bab, or bub. 

[Future Simple, bub. Relative, bup]. 

Secondary Future or Conditional, bab, ba, bub. 
Subjunctive, ab; sometimes ba. 

335. Present Tense. 

ip mé, I am; or, it is I. ip pmn, we are, it is we. 

ip cú, thou art, it is you. ip pib, you are, it is you. 

ip é, he is, it is he. . 

...... ip ia*o, thev are, it is they. 

ip i, she is, it is she. 

336. Past Tense and Conditional. 



ba mé, 


I was, it was I, I would be. 


ba tú 9 


thou wast, &c. 


b’ é, 


he was, &c. 


b’ h 


she w ? as, &c. 


ba pmn, 


we were, & c. 


ba pib, 


you were, &c. 


to* la'n 


they were, &e. 
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t)ut> or bup is never used in the spoken language, 
and scarcely ever in writing, except when a super- 
lative adjective or adverb occurs in a sentence, the 
verbs of which are in the Future Tense. 

337. In the Present Tense the verb IS is omitted 
after all partioles except 1T1A, if: as, if mé An peAp. 
I am the man ; Hi mé An p eAp. I am not the man. 

338. In the Past Tense t)A is usually omitted after 
partioles vhen the word following t)A begins with a 
consonant: as, Ap rhAit leAC -An -áic? Did you like 
the place? TUp beAg An Luaó é? Was it not a small 
price? t)A is not usually omitted when the following 
word begins with a vowel or p, but the a is elided : 
as, tlíop ty é pin An f AgApc. That was not the priest. 
Notice that the word immediately after bA or bAt), 
even when bA or bAt> is understood, is usually aspi- 
rated when possible. 

(b) In Dependent Sentences . 

339. Present Tense. — Ab is used instead of if after 
gup, meaning “that”; as, tneAfAim gup Ab é fin An 
peAp. I think that is the man. Before a consonant Ab 
is usually omitted ; as, *oeip pé gup mife An peAp. He 
says that I am the man. Ab is always omitted after 
nAó, that. ..not. SAOitim nAC é pin An pi. I think that 
is not the king. 

340. Past Tense. — The word bA or bA*ó becomes ty 
in dependent sentences and is usually joined to the 
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particle which precedes it. When the following word 
begins with a consonant the O’ is usually omitted, 
ttteapaim gupb é peo an ceaó. I think that this was 
the house; meapann pé náp rhait te Hiatt belt annpo. 
He thinks that Niall did not like to be here. An 
meapann cú gup rhai t an pgeut é ? Do you think 
that it was a good story ? 

341. Conditional.— In dependent sentences ba or 
ba*ó becomes mba. Saoitim 50 mba rhait teip *out 
teac. I think he would like to go with you. *Oeip pé 
naó mba rhait teip. He says that he would not like. 
In the spoken language the tendency is to use the past 
tense forms in dependent sentences ; hence Irish 
speakers would say ^up rhait in the above sentence 
instead of 50 mba rhait, and nap rhait instead of nat 
mba rhait. 

The Future is never used in dependent sentences 
in the spoken language. 

beiit, BEAU or CARRY. 

342. Principal Parts. 

Imperative. Future. Participle. Verbal Noun. 

beip beuppa*o beipte bpeit 

This Vdi’o is conjugated like buail, except in the 
Past, Future and Conditional. 

343. Past Tense. 

pu^ap, pugaip, &c., like molap (par. 264). 

The prefixes *oo and po were not used before this Past Tense in 
early usage and not generally in present-day usage. 
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3H. Future. 

beuppAt), ueupjMip, &c., like tnotpvo (par. 265). 

In early modem usage there was no p in this Tense, or in the Con- 
ditional. The rule was that when a short vowel in the Present 
became long in the Future stem no p was added. This rule is still 
observed in the Futures ending in -óc<vo or -eo&vo. 

Conditional. 

OeuppMtin, &c., like rholpainn (par. 266). 

Verbal Noun bpeit, gen. bpeite or beipte. 

845 . This verb is of very frequent use in the idiom 
4< beip Af*”; lay hold on. catchy overtake ; e.g. y 1 * 054*0 
opm, I was caught, tli £uit fcpeit aij*. There is no 
laying hold on him (or it). 





CAOAin, GIVE 


or BRING. 




Principal 


Parts. 


Imperative. 


Future. 


Participle. Verbal Noun. 


CAt>Aip 


fOeupjMT) 


CAt>A|\tA 


CC1Ut>|*A*0 v 


^ CAbAmC 

CU5 tA 1 



346. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 






SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


1 . 


— 


CAt>f*AmA01f, 


cu54tri4oip 






(C4b|*4m) 




2. 


CAOa If* 


UAttfV Alt) 




8 . 


C4U|*4*ó or cu54t) pé 


C4ttf*41*Oip, 


CU541*Oif (( 



-A*OA01f) 

Indefinite & Passive, CAtXaptAp, custAj*. 
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847 . 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 

SING. 1 . Coo-) Deipim CAbpAim 

2 . (do-) t>eipifi CAt>|\Aip, 

8 . (do-) he ip pé CAt>|\Ann pé 

PLUB. 1 . (do-) beipimlD UAt>ttAmAOiD 

2. (DO-) DeifCÍ CAftAfttAOl 

8 . (do-) Oeijuo caD|umd 

m, &c. (like molAim), may be used in both 
constructions. 



348. By the “ Dependent Form ” of the Verb we 
mean that form which is used after the following 
Particles, viz., rri, not; An, whether; uaO, whether... 
not; or who, which or that. ..not; 50 , that; cA, where; 
munA, unless; da, if; and the relative when governed 
by a preposition. 



349. Imperfect Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 

(oo-)beitnnn CAttyAinn 

(oo-)heipteA &c., like D’fuAstiAinn 

&c., like htiAiUnn (262) (805) 

Or, tugAinn, tu^tA, &c., for both absolute and 
dependent constructions. 
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Past Tense. 

380. The Past Tense has only one form: tus-ap, 
tugaip, &c., like rhoUp (264). 

In early usage this Past Tense did not take no or po, as, 
50 x>-cu5*p, “that I gave.” In present-day usage thin peculiarity is 
sometimes adhered to and sometimes not. 



Future Tense. 

DEPENDENT. 



351. 

ABSOLUTE. 
(oo-)Deupt?<vo 
&c., 

like moLj?<vo (265) 



ClUttjUVO, CIObflAT) 
€1U£>f\A1f\, C10t>f\A1|t 
C1Ut)f\Alt) fé 
&C. 



358. Conditional. 

(*oo-)0euf\pAinn ciut>|iAinn, ciot>f\Ainn 

& c - ciut>A| \tÁ, uiot>Af\tÁ 

like rholpAinn (266) &e. 

caO AjtpAi n n , &c., may be used in both constructions. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

This Mood occurs only in dependent construction. 

353. Present — cu^at», ctigAip, cugAit) pé, & c., or 

CAUfAt), CA£)f\A1f\, &C. 

354. Past — cusAinn, &c., like molAirm (268). 

Yerbal Noun. 

CAt>A1|\C, gen. CAt)Af\tA. 
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800. At)A1Tl, SAY. 

Principal Part*. 



Imperative. 


Future. 


PuticipU. 


Verbal Noun. 


AbAtp 


i'OeujvpA’O 


pAiOce 


|U*6 




(AbpÓÓAT) 






806. 


IMPERATIYE 


MOOD. 





AbfVAmAOif (-AbftAm) 



2 AbAI^ 

8. abpxvó fé AbpAtMOir 



807. Present Tense. 



.ABSOLUTE. 

1. ^)‘oeifim 

2. CA)f>eipip 
8 . W*oei|t fé 

1. (A)*oeifimí*o 

2. (^)*oei pti 

3. (-A)*oet|\ro 



DEPENDENT. 

AbpAim 

^bpAif 

^bpAtin fé (AbAi[\) 

Abjvdm^oiT) 

AbAftAOl 

AbfUWO 



Indef. & Passive, Cd)*oeipte4p AbaptAp 

The initial a of A-oeipim, &c., is now usually dropped. The same 
remark holds for the other tenses. The •© of x>et|iim, (fee., is not 
usually aspirated by a foregoing pan icle. The absolute and dependent 
constructions are sometimes confused in spoken usage. 



308. 



Imperfect Tense. 



ABSOLUTE. 

1. ADeipirm 

2. AoeipteA 

8. xvoeipe<vó pé 
&c. 



DEPENDENT. 
^bp>Ainn 
Ab A\\tÁ 
AbpA*ó pé 

&c. 
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889. Past Tense. 

ATMtyVAf, ,A*Otlb<Af\C *OUt5^f, *OU5A|tC 



*out>t^ir 

•OUtUlj\C fé 
*OUt>fUmAp 

'OUOjtd'OAft 

(A)*OUbtUV0 or (*)ou04ptAr 



A*OU0|tA1f 
AT)UO-d1fC fé 

A'OUOjVAO-Ajt 
AT)UbfUVad{\ 

Indefinite & Passive, 

360. Future Tense. 

t)eUft?-A*0 -AbfÓÓ-áT) 

'oeup^if abpóóAip 

‘Oetlf\|?A1'Ó fé -At»J\ÓÓ-A1*Ó fé 

&c« &c. 

In the spoken language the absolute and dependent forms are often 
confused. 

361. Conditional. 

*oeuft|Mt n n AbpOO-Aititi 

•oeuppÁ AbpóCtd 

■oeufpA*ó fé Abpóóxvó pé 

&c. &c. 

In spoken language the two constructions are often confused. 



862. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, <at>fi<vo, AbfVAift, abtuMti pé, &o. 

Past, AbjiAinn, -dbaptd, -obp-At) fé, &c. 

363. Participles. 

p-dróce, lon-jtdi-óce, *oo-pdi*óce, po-ttdróre. 

Terbal Noun. 

fd*ó Or jtd-óA, gen. sing, and nom. plur. ^Ártre 
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5 At), TAKE. 

364. Principal Parts. 

Imperative. Future. Participle. Verbal Noun, 

geA£>A*0 

** iseos.™ *»««■ 

This verb is regular except in the Future and Con- 
litional. 

369. Future. 

5 eot>A*o, geottAip, geotiAi-ó fé, geotyAmAOi*o, &o. 

366. Conditional. 

geottAinn, geotttá, geoty<vó fé, geo&AtnAOip, &c. 

367. In the spoken language the Future is often made jAbpAt), Ac.» 
and the Conditional, j^bpAinn, as in regular verbs. 

Verbal Noon. 

SaGáil or gdtWt, gen. sing, and nom. plural s-atUlA. 

pA$, GET, FIND. 

368. Principal Parts. 

Imperative. Future. Participle. Verbal Noon. 

(geot>A*o 

r ‘ S U..WO F -’ S “ r ^"- 

369. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

1. gAgAmAOIf 

2. r^SAit) 

s. jMgAt» fé r^SAi-oir 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 



370 Present Tense. 



ABSOLUTE. 

(DO-) $ e,t)irn 
„ gei&ip 
,, geit) pé 
„ gei&miu 
„ Seibt! 

„ §eitn*o 



DEPENDENT. 

pAgAim 

pAgAtin pé 
pAgArriAoiu 
pAgAnn fitt 
F^Saiu 



Indef. ft Passive, (do-) geittúeAp, pAgcAp. 

In 6poken usage «fee., is used in both dependent and 

absolute constructions. 



In the Passive pAgcAft, pAigceAfi and p AccAjt are used. 



871. Imperfect Tense. 



ABSOLUTE. 
(do-) gei&inn 
„ gei&teA 
&c. 



DEPENDENT. 

pAgAinn 

pAgcA 

&c. 



Indef. ft Passive, geittti, pAguAot, pAigcf. 

Spoken usage, Absolute, geibinn or pAgAinn, <fec. 



372. Past Tense. n 

This Tense has only one form for both absolute and dependent eon* 
structions. The prefixes x>o and jto are not used with it. 



SINGULAR. 

1. pUAflAf 

2. pUAjVAIf 
8. pUAIf fé 



PLURAL. 

pUApAmAft 

pUA|\At>A|t 

pUAftADAf 



Indefinite ft Passive, ppit, puaptAp or ptiAtwd 

In spoken usage p pit often becomes pjuieA^ó 
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873. Future Tense. 



ABSOLUTE. 

1. geO&AT), geAt>AT) 

2. geoOAip, &c. 

8 . geoOAró fé 



DEPENDENT. 
t>puigeA*o or £>pAigeA*o 
Opuigin &c. 
Opuigró fé 



1. geoOAmAOrO 

2. geot>Ai*ó fiD 
8. geoOAro 

Indet & Passive, 



UpuigitnfT) 

Dpuigró pD 
Upuigro 

Í geobtAft JpuigteAn 

geAOtAp (pAigteAf 



37«. 



Conditional. 

ABSOLUTE. 



DEPENDENT. 



geó&Airm or geAttAinn 
geOOtA, &c. 

geóbA-ó pé 
geóDAtnAoif 
geót>A*ó pO 
geóOAi*oíf 



Indef. & Passive, 



geODtAoi 

geAUtAOI 



ttputgirm or UpAiginn 
DpuigteA, &c. 

UpuigeAt) fé 

Dpuigtmíp 
DpuigeA*ó piD 
ttpuigvoíp 



878. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

Present, pagAT), pAgdip, £AgAi-ó fé, pAgAmAoiT), &e. 
Past, pAgAinn, pAgcá, pAgA-ó pé, &c. 

376. Participle. 

pAgCA, pAlgce or PAÓCA. 

The derivative participles of this verb are usually 
formed from the genitive of the verbal noun. 

lOfl-pAgÁlA, fO-fAgAlA, DO-pAgÁlA. 
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877 . ■oeutl, DO, MAKE. 

Principal Parts. 

imperative. Future. Participle. Verbal Noon* 

T)eun •oeunpvo *oeunc-A 'oeimarii 



878. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

1. — TJeun-Atnaoir 

2. t>euti *oeun&i < d 

8. ‘oeuvid'ó fé ‘oeun^i'Dlf 

Indef. ft Passive, T>eunu4f\. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

879. Present Tense. 





ABSOLUTE. 


DEPENDENT. 


1. 


(•do-) gnim (gmOtm) 


Deun-Aim 


2. 


„ gnlp &c. 


DeunAif 


8. 


„ gni fé or gnionti fé 


Deun-ánn fé 


1. 


„ gnímí-o 


Deunamaov^ 


2. 


„ gnítí 


DeunAnn fiD 


8. 


„ Snto 


Deun^it) 


Relative, gnfor, gnitJear 




Indef ft Passive, gniteap 


■oeuticap 



In preeent-day usage ■oetin^.im, Ac., are very frequently used In thfi 
absolute construction, 
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880. Impérfect Tense. 





ABSOLUTE. 


DEPENDENT. 




-oo-gninn, gniDirm 


Deun-Ainn 




„ gníteÁ, &c. 


t>euncá 




„ gnío-ó fé 


■oeund*ó fé 




„ gnímir 


•oeundtridoip 




„ gnío-0 fiB 


Deun-dt) piO 




„ gnloir 


*oeundiDlf 


Indef. A Passive, -oo-Sritci 


•oeuncdoi 


881. 


Past Tense. 




*oo-ftnne-Af 


De-dpndf 




„ finnir 


■oeApndip 




„ T«nne 


*oe<df\nd pé 




„ finnedm-Aft 


■oedpndmdp 




„ junnedDdtt 






„ fUtltied'Odp 


*OedfUldDd|t 


Indef & Passive, *oo-pinne>A*ó 


DeÁftidt) 


In Munster dialect -óeineAf, -óeinif, -óein fé, -óeineAVriAn, 
■óeineA&Ajt, and •óe*neA , OA|i are used as the Past Tense in both 


absolute and dependent constructions. 




382. 


Future Tense. 




ABSOLUTE AND DEPENDENT. 




■OeUflfMT) 


DeunpdmdOiD 




•oeunpdip 


Deunpdit) piO 




‘oetmpM’ó pé 


•oeunpavo 


Indef. & Passive, *oeunp^f\ 




888. 


Conditional. 




tieunp&inn 


•óeunpAmdoip 




■óeunpl 


'óeunpd’ó piO 




•óeunjwó pé 


•óeunpdiDíp 



Indef. & Passive, ■oeum.v\it>e 
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8M. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, 

Present. 

ueutuvo ■oeunAip *oeundi*ó fé •oeun-dm-dovo, &c. 

Past. 

ueun-dirm *oeunc4 *oeund*ó fé *oeundmdoif, &c. 

Participles. 

•oeuncd ion-*oeunc.A fo-t)euncd •oo-'óeuncd 

Yerbal Noun. 

‘oeunAtn (*oeund*ó) gen. *oeuncd 

888. “peic, SEE. 

Principal Parts. 

Imperative. Future. Participle. 

Í óíj:ed*0 

peic te 

peicpe-d-o 

886. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

1. — peicimlf (petce-dm) 

2. peic peicit) 

8. petce-df) fé peicnoif 

887. The imperative 2nd sing, and 2nd plural are hardly ever 
found; for we rarely command or ask a person to “see” anything, 
except in the sense of “look at ” it. In Irish a distinct verb is always 
used in the Bense of “look at,” such as peuó, -oeAftc, bfteAtnuij, Ac. 
The verb peuó must not be confounded with peic; it is a distinct 
verb, and has a complete and regular conjugation. 

388. In early modern Irish pAic was the stem used in the impera- 
tive and in the dependent construction throughout the entire verb. 



Verbal Noun. 

^eicpnc 
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889. INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 



1. *oo-óím (óitnm) 


peicim 


2. *oo-(Mp, &c. 


peicif 


8. t>o-óí fé, éíonn pe 


peiceAtin pé 


1. *oo-óímro 


peicimi*o 


2. *DO-ÓÍCÍ 


peiceAtin pit* 


3. *oo-óix) 


peicit) 


( *oo-óíce-Af 

Indef. & Passive, \ 

( T)0-Óíte^|A 


peicteAf 


390. The prefix -oo-, now usually dropped, is an altered form of the 
old prefix Az—e.y., Accim. This form survives in the spoken Ian- 


gunge only in the Ulster form, ’rim or citnm, 


(fee. 


391. Imperfect Tense. 




•oo-éínn, óróinn 


petcinn 


•oo-óíteÁ, &c. 


peicteA 


*oo-óíot) pé 


peice-At) fé 


'oo-óímíp 


peicimif 


•OO-ÓÍOT) pb 


peicexvó fiG 


*00-Óít)íf 


peicroif 


In spoken language yeicinn, Ac., is used 
Dependent constructions. 


in both Absolute and 


Ulster usage, riúoArm, tróceÁ, Ac. 
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392. Past Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT. 



1 . 


(Connie . 

i (óormApcAp) 


í paCAf 


peACAf 




(óonriACAp 


(pACA 


peACA 


2. 


OonriACAif (OonnApcAip) 


pACAIf 


peACAip 


8. 


OonriAic fé (óonnAipc pé) 


pACA fé 


peACA f é 


1 . 


OonncAmAp [óonnApcAmAp] 


pACATTIAp 


peACATUAp 


2. 


OonncAbAp [óonnApcAUAp] 


pACAUAp 


peACADAp 


8. 


OormcAUAp [óonriApcAT)Ap] 


pACAt>Afl 


peACAUAp 


Indef. & Passive, conncAp 


pACAf Of pACÚAf 


The older spelling was accoihiac and AcóonnAjtc, Ac. The c is 
still preserved in the Ulster dialect: tar iaic me, Ac., I saw. 




893. Future Tense. 






(*oo-)úípeA*o, ói*ópeA*o, 


peicpeAD, 






(DO-)ótpp, Cvópip, 


peicpip, 






&c. 


(fee. 





Indefinite & Passive, OipeAfi peicpeAp 



394. Conditional. 

(*oo-)óípinn, Orópmn, peicpnn, 

&c. " <fec. 

In the Future and Conditional peicpeA-o, &c., and 
peicpinn, <fec., can be used in both constructions. 

398. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, pe iceA*o, peicip, peici-ó pé, <fec. 

Past, peicinn, peicteÁ, peiceAt) pé, &c. 

Participle, peicte. 
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896. Yerbal Noun. 

peicpn or peicpnc, gen. peicpeAtiA. 

From the genitive of the verbal noun the compound 
participles are formed: viz., in-feicpeAtiA, po-feic- 
feAtiA, ‘oo-feicpeAnA. 



897. CtOIS or CltHtl, HEAR. 

These two verbs are quite regular except in the 
Past Tense. 

In old writings the particle &c or *oo- is found prefixed to all the 
tenses in the absolute construction, but this particle is now dropped. 

898. Past Tense. 

óuAlAf, OuaIa CuAtAtnAp 

ÓUAlAlf ÓUAlAt>A|\ 

ÓUAl/A f é ÓUAbA’OAfl 

Verbal Nouns. 

clop or ctoifinc (or more modern ctuinpnc or 
cloipcin). 

CAR, COME. 

899. IMPERATIVE. I 

SING. 1. — PLUB. cisimip (aseAtn) 

2. ca|\ 

8. ci^eAt) (ca5a*ó) fé cisrolp 
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< 00 . 



INDICATIVE MQOD. 

Present Tepee. 

1. cigim cisimit) 

2. ci 5 ip ogtl 

8. cig ré cisit> 

Relative (wanting). 
Indefinite, c 15 te.jp. 



The Present Tense has also the forms casaim or 
ce.j5.Aim inflected regularly. 



< 01 . Imperfect Tense. 


tiginn, tAS-ainn, or te-againn, regularly. 


402. Past Tense. 




td ns-dp, t-dnag 


tdnga map 


tdngaip 


tdngathdp 


tdinig pé 


tdngATMp 



<08. Indefinite, cSngdr. 

The 113 in this Tense is not sounded like 115 in long, a ship , but 
with a helping vowel between them — e.g., 2nd pers. sing. — is pro- 
nounced as if written tÁnAjAip; but in Munster the 3 is silent except 
in the 3 rd pers. sing. — e.g. t tÁr^Ap is pronounced haw-nuss. 



404. Future Tense, ciocp^*o,&c., inflected regularly; 
also spelled ciucpvo, &c. 

Relative, tiocpap 

Conditional, tiocpainn, &c., inflected regularly. 
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405. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, cige-At), c-Ag-dt), or ceagaT), inflected regu- 
larly. 

Past, ciginn, CAgAinn, or ce-Agamn, inflected regu- 
larly. 

406. Verbal Noun, cedóc (or cioO-aCc, uit>e 4 óc). 

Participle, ce-AgtA or cAgfcA. 

407. U6l$, GO. 

N.B. — The present stem is also spelled néi-ó, but cei£ is preferable, 
as it better represents the older form, cia£ or céi£. 

408. IMPERATIVE. 

1. — cétgimíf (céigeAtn) 

2. céig c£i§i*ó 

8. céigeA*ó fé céigiTNf 

409 . In the Imperative 2 nd sing, and 2nd plur. other verbs are now 
usually substituted, such as 54b, imcij, réijuj. The use of réipij, 
plur. réipi^i-ó, seems to’ be confined to these two forms; imcij has a 
full, regular conjugation. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

410. Present. 

1. céigim (céróim) 

2. céi$if\ &c. 

8. céig céigeAnn fé 

Indefinite» céigte-Ap 



1. céigimít) 

2. céigtl 
8. céigi'O 
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Imperfect Tense. 

téigirm (or úéi*óinn), &o., regularly. 

411. Past Tense. 



ABSOLUTE. 


DEPENDENT. 


1. étUVÓAf 


DeAÓAf 


2. 0ttAt>A1f 


DeAÓAIf 


3. ÓUA1*Ó fé 


•oeAóAró pé 


1. CuxvOdrnAft 


DeAóAmA|t 


2. ÓUA*ÓAO-dtt 


DeAÓAOAp 


8. ÓUAt)A*OAtt 


DeAÓA-OA|\ 


Indefinite, cuatitAp 


■oeaóAf 


In Munster cuA^ÓAf, Ac., is used in the dependent construction, 
nioft 6 uai^ fé, he did not go. 


412. 


Future. 


SINGULAR. 


PLTJBAL. 


1. fACAT), fA$AT> 


fAÓAmAOID, pA§AmA01T> 


2. fUÓAip, JVAgAip 


flAÓ A1*Ó fit), ftA$AfÓ pD 



8. fACAlt) fé, fé flAÓAIT), pAg-AIO 

Relative, 

Indefinite, ftAótAp, f\A$tAj\. 

418. Conditional. 

fiAóxMnn or f AgAinn, &c., regularly. 

The Future and Conditional are sometimes spelled haójnvo, Ac., 
and jtaéf Ainn, Ac. 
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414. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, céigeA-o, céigif, céigró fé, &o. 
Past, céiginn, céi£teA, céigeAt) fé, <fco. 

415 . Verbal Noun. 

t)ut, gen. -ooIa (sometimes t>uIca). 

Participle of Necessity. 

■oulc.4 (as, ni -ouIxa t><5, he ought not to go). 
Derivative Participles. 
ion-t>otA, fo-t»olA, no-'óotA. 



416. It, EAT. 

This verb is regular except in the Future and Con- 
ditional. 



Principal Parts. 

Imper. Future. Participle. Verbal Noun. 

it iopAo ttce ite 



417. Future Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. ÍOf At) (iOffAt)) ÍOfAinAOI'O 

2. iorAip, &c. iofAit) r»*> 

8. ÍOfAfÓ pé Í Of Alt) 

Relative, iofAr (toppAf). 
Indefinite & Passive, iofCAf. 



418. 



Conditional. 

SINGULAR. 

1. fofAtnn (iOffAinn) 

2. íofCÁ, &c. 

8. iofAO fé 



PLURAL. 

ÍOfAtTIAOip 
ÍOfAt) fib 
ÍOfATOlf 
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419. As well as the regular Past Tense, &c., 

there is another Past Tense, viz., *ouAt)Ar, in use. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



1. ‘OtlA'ÓAf 

2. T)UAt>A1p 
8. *ouAró fé 



'OUA'óAmAp 

•ouAbAbAp 

*OUA*ÓA*OA|\ 



m$im, I REACH. 

420. This verb is nearly obsolete, its place being taken 
by the regular verbs ppoióim and rpotpim. 

Its Past Tense is inflected like cAua^. 

1. pAti^Af, pAnAj; pAngAniAp 

2. fAngAip pAnsAbAp 

8. fAinig pé pAn^A-OAH 

421. Verbal Noun. 

foócAin or fiAócAiti. 

has a special usage in the phrase pignri AleAp, 
“I need ” (whence, piAóuAnAp, need, necessity: piAócA- 
haO, necessary: from the verbal noun.) 

rriAnt)Aim or mAíiúuijim, I KILL. 

422. This verb is quite regular except in Future 
and Conditional. 

Future, mApóbA-o, mApbóóA-o, mAipeóbA*o, mAip- 

beóóAt) or muipUpeAU (with usual terminations). 

Conditional, rhApóbAinn, riiApbóóAinn, rhAipeobAinn, 
ifiAipbeóóAinn or rhuipbpnn, &c., &c. 

Verbal Noun. 

mApbAt) or mApbuSAt), to kill or killing. 
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SOME DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

128. ATI, quoth, say or said. This Yerb is used 
only when the exact words of the speaker 
are given. (It corresponds exactly with 
the Latin “inquit”) It is frequently 
written 4 ppA or App , as App a mipe, said I. 
When the definite article immediately 
follows this latter form the p is often 
joined to the article, as, App An peAp or Ap 
pAn peAp, says the man. “ Cia to péin ?” 
Ap peipeAn. *' Who are you?” said he. 

When the exact words of the speaker 
are not given translate “says” by *oeip, 
and “ said’’ by *out>Aipc. When the word 
“that” is understood after the English 
verb “say" 50 (or iiaó if “not” follows) 
must he expressed in Irish . 

421. T)ATt, It seems or it seemed. This verb is 
always followed by the preposition t0: 

as, *oAp tiom, it seems to me, methinks ; or, 
it seemed to me, methouglit. X>Ap teAC. 
It seems to you. Xh\p leip An OpeAp. It 
seemed to the man. 

128, ye AX) Ail, I know, I knew. This Yerb is 
nearly always used negatiYely or inter- 
rogatively, and although really a past 
tense has a present meaning as well as a 
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past. tlf feAUAp. I do, or did, Dot 
know. Hi ^eAUAip fé. He does not know, 
or he did not know. 



SINGULAR. 

1 . peAUAp 

2. peA-opAip (-if) 
8. peAUAip fé 



PLURAL. 

1. peAupAmAp 

2. peA*opAt>Ap 
8 . pe <votu\T> Ap 



N.B. — The forms just given are those used in the 
spoken language, the literary forms are: peAuap, 
poAt>Aip cú, peAUAip fé, peAUAtnAp, peA*OAt>Ap, and 
pe^UADAp. 

426. t AtltA, There oame to pass, it happened or 

happened to be. It is also used to express 
the meeting of one person with another. 

427. *O’f0tM1Tl, “It all but happened.” E.y., 

•o'fóbAip *óAm cuicim, It all but happened 
to me to fall, I had like to fall, I had well 
nigh fallen. The same meaning is ex- 
pressed by 'o , pót)Aip 50 ucuicpinn. 

428 petTOAIttl, I can, is regular in all its tenses, 
but it has no imperative mood. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The Adverb. 

429. There are not many simple adverbs in Irish, 
the greater number of adverbs being made up of two or 

more words. Almost every Irish adjective may be- 
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come án adverb by having the particle " 50 ” pre- 
fixed to it: as, m-Ait, good; 50 m-Ait, well; urhAl, 
humble; 50 ti-urfiAt, humbly. 

430. This 50 is really the preposition 50* with its 
meaning of “with.” (Do not confound this word 
with 50 meaning “to” they are two distinct preposi- 
tions). Of course this particle has now lost its 
original meaning in the case of most adverbs. 

431. Adverbs may be compared ; their comparative 
and superlative degrees are, however, those of the 
adjectives from which they are derived ; the particle 
50 is not used before the comparative or superlative. 

432. It may be well to remark here that when 
an adjective begins with a vowel 50 prefixes ft, as 
50 U-Ann-Arh, seldom. 

433. The following list may now be regarded as 
simple adverbs although many of them are disguised 
compounds. 

AtriAó out (used only after a verb of 

motion). 

AtrmiS outside, out ; never used after a 

verb of motion. He is out, vá 
pé Atnuig. He is standing out- 
side the door, cÁ pé Via f eAparh 
cao£> Atnuig *oe ’n *oo|iAp. 

* This preposition is now used only in a few phrases ; as mite 50 
lei t, a mile and (with) a half: plAC 30 leit, a yard and a half: 
bliA^ÓAir» 50 leit ó pom, a year and a half ago. 
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i nuróA (AmuttA) 



AthÁm 

itroiu (Ati*oiu) 

itroé (Atié) 

i mt»4|tá6 (Atn^|iAó) 

ciormup 

ArhtAtiO 

peAfOA 

ArfiAit 
uiAp 

50 ti-ArmAtfi 
50 póitt 
óeAtiA 

nuAip (an «Aip) 



CÁ 



óoifi 



Anoip 

póf 



out (mistaken). O fé AtntróA 
Somóp. He is greatly mistaken. 
Ag -out 1 mtróA, going astray, 
alone, only, 
to-day. 
yesterday, 
to-morrow, 
how. 

thus: like this. 

henceforth, in future ; also, just 
now, at once, as, imtig peApoA, 
be off with you this moment. 

as, like. 

seldom, 
awhile, yet. 

already, before, previously „ 
when (never used interroga- 
tively). When , used interroga- 
tively, is translated by ca 
ti-iiAifi, CAtAtn or cAfotn. 

where (interrogative). 
mAf\ a or 1 n-Áic a, where (when 
not interrog.) 

as; as white as, óom t>Án te 
( A 5 u r)* For use of te and 
Agup see par. 154. 
now. 
yet. 
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«M 


not. In Ulster 0a is used for not ; 




it eclipses consonants and pre- 
fixes n to vowels. Cau is used 




before fruit and ip. 


Aféip 


last night. 


*i"'r 


again. 


ipceAC 


in (used only after a verb oi 




motion) 




in, inside: the opposite to Atnuig. 



434. It may be useful to remark here that the words, 
itroiu, to-day; itroé, yesterday ; i mbdpAC (or AmÁpAó), 
to-mo:*row; Apéip, last night, can be need only as 
adverbs. He came to-day. ÚÁinij; pé itroiu. He went 
away yesterday. X)’ imtig pé ir»x>é. When the Eng- 
lish words are nouns we must use an tÁ (or An oit>0e) 
» before in*ou, int>é, &c. Yesterday was fine. t)i An U 
m*oé bpeÁg. To-morrow will be wet. t>éi*ó An IÁ 
i mbdpAó ptiuó. 



Up and Down. 

438. /puap, upwards, motion upwards from the 

place where the speaker is. 
aniop, upwards, motion up from below to the 
Up. i place where the speaker is. 

tuAp (also spelled ftiAp), up, rest above the 
place where the speaker is. 

Aniop (Attup),* up, rest where the speaker is. 

• This form is used in Ulster and North Connaught, but generally 
this word is used only for rest on this side of a room, river, Ac,, of 
here, where we are. 
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Town. 



'rfor, downwards, motion down from where 

the speaker is. 

Arm^p, downwards, motion down from above 
to where the speaker is. 
tiop(fiop), down, below, rest below the place 
where the speaker is. 

Anu^p (abuf),* down, rest where the speaker 



is. 



Í36. The following examples will fully illustrate the 
use of the words for “up” and “down”.: — 



A. 

I A says to B, 



B says to A, 



B. 



HI throw it down, 
Is it down yet? 
Throw it up, 

It is up now, 

I’ll throw it up, 

Is it up yet ? 
Throw it down, 

It is down now. 



CAitpró mé pfop é. 
f)puit pé tíop póp? 
Cai£ aníop é. 

"Cá pé Aníop Anoip. 
Caitpró mé piu\p é. 
f)puil pé tu^p póp? 
C A\t AtlUAp é. 

'CÁ pé Anu^p -Anoip. 



N.B. — He is up (i.e.,he is notin bed), O pé 'nAfwóe. 
We are up, Cápmn’n^ppui'óe 



* See foot-note at end of page 160 . 
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187. Artur, on this side, Artuf A5 uf CAtt, here and 
there, on this side or on that ( when 
rest is implied ). 

aha it Anotin, here and there: 

hither and thither, to this side and to 
that (when motion is implied ). 



Over. 

438. The following sentences will exemplify the 
translation of the word “ over ” : — 

B. 

CAitpró mé Anonn 
Oujac é. 

t)puit fé tAll pdf ? 
Cai t AnAtt Ou^Atn é. 
IZÁ fé ArtUf AtlOlf. 

439. He went oyer the wall. Cuai*ó fé tAp AtimbAltA. 

He went oyer to Scot- Cuait> fé Anonn 50 
land. rt-AtbAin. 

He came oyer from UÁinix; fé auaU ó 
Scotland. AlbAin. 



A. 

A says to B, I’ll throw it over to 
you, 

, , Is it oyer yet ? 

„ Throw it oyer to me, 

„ It is oyer now, 
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East and West. 

The root oip means front : iAp means back. 

HO. The anoients faced the rising sun in naming 
fhe points of the Compass; hence toip, east; tiap, 
west; tuAi-ó, north; te-ap, south. 



'poip, motion eastward from the place where 
we are. 

toip (foip), rest in the east, with regard to 
where we are. 

Atioip, motion from the east to the place 
\ where we are. 



m. 



fpiap, motion westward from the place where 
we are. 

I ti-ap (ftAp), rest in the west. 

I AniAp, motion from the west to the place 
where we are. 

^tmp, here, rest at the place where we are. 



H3. The words tiap, toip, tuAiti, te^p, have 
primary reference to position with regard to the 
person. 

Hi. With reference to a house, pup is inwards , 
poip is outwards. 
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Compound, or Phrase Adverbs. 

446 . The following list are really phrases formed 
of nouns or adverbs preceded by prepositions. 



1 OpAT), # 



i scéiti, 
i scorhnuróe, 

ap Aif, 

Af\ scut, 

1 ■OCOfAÓ, \ 

Ap *OCUf, > 

Ap *OCUip, ) 

1 5CéAT)óip, 

Ann po, 

Ann pm, 

Ap bAlt, 

Ap Aon Cop, 
i n-Aon Cop 
Ap Aon CunriA 

Ap tut, 

Ap óuniA Ap bit, 
ap éigin, 
i leit, 



afar off, in space or time : i bpA*o 
Af po, far from here : i bpAt) 
poirhe, long before, 
far off. 
always. 

back ; as, Come back. Cap Ap Aip. 
backwards. 

first, at first, in the beginning. 

immediately, instantly. 

here. 

there. 

by and by, after awhile (it some- 
times means immediately). 



at all, at any rate. 



with difficulty, hardly, perforce, 
apart, aside, separately ; saO i leit, 
come hither. 



• a is frequently used instead of i in these phrases. 
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Ap tiio^, 


in a manner, so that. 


Ap UAipib, 


sometimes, at times. 


i n-Áipne, 


on high; coj\a ’n-Áipoe, at 
gallop. 


i n-émfeAÓc, 


together. 


t>e^5tiAó, 


almost. 


CÁ tl-Af, CAT) Af, 


whence, from what. 



ca rheut), ) , , 

, r how many, how much. 

cm tfietro, ) 



*DO flop, 


always. 


eA*óon, 


that is, id est, i.e, 


V* *>eoi$,l 
fá *óeoi-ó,) 


at last. 


fS *>6, 


twice; pá tpf, thrice, Ac., Ac. 


feAó, 


by turns, respectively. 


50 bp^t, 


ever (future), to the judgment. 


óoi t>óe, 


for ever (future). 


piAth, 


ever (past). 


50 b-áipite, 


especially. 


50 *oetrhm, 


indeed. 


50 ti-iomtÁn, 


entirely, altogether. 


5° léi n» 


entirely. 


50 teop, 


enough. 


mAp An ^ceu-onA, 
ó foin i teit,1 
6 foin AtTIAÓ,) 


likewise, in like manner, 
from that time oat. 


cuitte(At)) eite,| 
cutte póf, j 


besides, moreover. 


t>e ipe(At>), 


at last. 
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m^|\ fin *oe, 

*oe §n 4 t, 

•oe táfcdip, 

T>Á ft if lb, 

Uáitf eaó borm, ) 
tom t-áitfte-Aó, j 
f-á tuAipim, 

50 móf-móf,') 

50 ti-uftrhóft , ) 
óf ípot, 

Óf ÁjVO, 

*oe tó, 

•o’oi-óóe, ) 
ifc’oróóe, J 
óóéite (6 h-a óéile), 
(x))á$ rvoóig, 

Af mAvoin, 
fA cfátnón-A, ) 
um tfátnórut, ) 

Af m-Aroin int)iu 
Af m^voin 1 mMf aó, 
fA CfÁtnón-A in*oiu, 
ugA*ó itvoé, 
atfug^vó 1 m&ÁfAó, 
^noiftextf, umÁnoifte-Af , 
t-á -Af n-A báfAó, 

1 m bli AtmA, 

Anuf^i*ó, > 

^tfugAt) AnufAit), 



therefore, thereupon, 
namely, viz., i.e. 
usually. 

presently, just now. 
really, in fact. 

just now, exactly now, im- 
mediately, 
conjecturally. 

especially. 

secretly, lowly. 

aloud, above board, openly 

by day. 

by night. 

asunder, 
sure, surely, 
in the morning. 

in the evening. 

this morning, 
on to-morrow morning, 
this evening. 

on the day before yesterday. 




on the following day. 
(during) this year. 

(during) last year. 

(during) the year before last. 
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446. The phrases which have just been given about 
morning, evening, &c., are strictly adverbial, and 
cannot be used as nouns. 

447. 

Adverbs. Roans. 

■oia T)orhnAi$, on Sunday T)oifinAó,m., Sunday 

*014 ItiAin, on Monday tuAn, m., Monday 

•oia tn^ipc, on Tuesday tTldif\c, f., Tuesday 

'oi-aCeu'OAOitV, on Wednesday CeiroAoin, f., Wednesday 
•oiA*ÓAivoAOin , ,on Thursday T>AtvoAom, f., Thursday 
*oia ti-><\oine, on Friday Aoine, f., Friday 

*oia Sa£a ifin, on Saturday SAtApn, m., Saturday 

448. t)1A takes the name of the day in the genitive 
case; it is used only when “on” is, or may be, used 
in English — i.e. 9 when the word is adverbial. 

is really an old word for day. It occurs in the two expressions 
1 n-triu, to-day; 1 n-x>é, yesterday. It is now never used except before 
the names of the days of the week, and in the two expressions just 
mentioned. 

459. “ Head-foremost” 

He fell head-foremost, T)o tuic fé 1 nniAró* a 6inn. 

1 fell head-foremost, T)o tuiceAy 1 troiAit) mo Cinn. 

She fell head-foremost, Tio tuic yi 1 tvoiAró a cinn. 
They fell head-foremost, T)o tuiceA-OAy 1 nniAit) a 

5Cinn. 

•tiroieró is a phrase meaning “ after,” and is followed by a geni- 
tive ease. 
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Prepositions. 

450 . The following list contains the simple preposi- 
tions in use in Modem Irish : — 



i, a, in, (-Ann), in 

*5» at 
Aft (ai|\), on 
Aft out of 

*OAft by (in swearing) 
■oe, off, from 
•oo, to 

ftd, jTAOi,* under 
5 An, without 



50, to (motion) 
foirh, before 
roip, between 
le, with 
0, from 
Cap,) 

[over, across 

CAft) 

cpé, cfiin, through 
urn, im, concerning, about 



451. The prepositions 1, in (or Ann), 50, te, and cpé 
take p when they come before the article, as 

teip A11 mnAoi, with the woman, 
inf An teAhAft in the book, 
mr n<\ pÁificeAnnAit), in the fields. 



*pé is used in Munster. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Conjunctions. 

M2. The following is a list of the conjunctions in 



use at present:— 




AÓZ, 




but, except. 


*s«r U’r, if, ’r). 


and, as. 


At), 




whether (interrogative). 


cit>, 51-Ó, 


cé, 


although 


Si-óeat), 




however (=51*0 eat), though it is so). 


X)Á , 




if. 


■° e &t«S 5 ®> 


because. 


pór, 




yet, still. 


so, 




that. 


t)A6, 




that.. .not. 


’ná (load), 


than. 


lonnuf 50, 


so that, in order that. 


lorinuf naó,* 


so that... not. 


má , 




if. 


m a\\, 




as. 


murta, 

So, 1 




unless, if... not. 


nó 50, 

AC C 50, J 




until (before a verb). 



• 50 and íiaó are very frequently separated from lonnup by a sub- 
ordinate or relative clause : e.g. f “ lonnuf, an ci 4ft a mbtA*ó ati pi jin 
fin, 50 mbiA-ó ceAftmAnn Aije ó’n oifteAC so that the person who 
would he marked with that sign would have protection from the 
slaughter. 
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m-AifexvO, 


well, if so* 


n 6 , 


or. 


nÁ, 


nor. 


<5, 


since, because. 


ó n&6 


since... not. 


ó tÁftA 50 , 


whereas. 


óif, 


for, because. 


f ut, fut tná, 


before (followed by a verb). 


uime pn, 


therefore, wherefore (these have 




also an adverbial force). 


cAf OeAnn, 


moreover, besides, furthermore. 


aj\ An ^*óbAf fin 


wherefore, therefore. 


mAf pn féin, 


nevertheless, notwithstanding, 




even so. 


bioti 50 , 


although, whether... or. t)fo*ó fé 



6 g Jió aopca, bíot» fé paitrtiip nO 
tooóc. Whether he be young or 
old, whether he be rich or poor. 
t)io 6 is really the imperative 3 rd 
sing, of cann, meaning “let (.him) 

be.” 

M3. The use of mAR before a clause is noteworthy, 
pi map a-oubaipc fé, (according! as he said, 
tap map t>í pé neió mblia'ótia ptean 6 foin. 
Beyond (or compared with) how it was 80 years 
ago. 

i -ocaoe map ■oeip cú, regarding what you say. 
támig pé map a patO fionn. He came to where 
Finn was. 
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map acá or mAf Acáro, that is, viz., i.e. 

m-Af\ 50 niDAt) ia*o yé\n *00 *óeuriAiri 
grriorhA, as if it were they who per- 
formed the act. 

An 5ceu*onA, likewise. 
niAn £eAtt Af , on account of. 



CHAPTER IX. 

m. Interjections and Interjeotional Phrases. 

O (the sign of the Vocative 
case). 

hush ! list ! 

Pól|líO|lf 
pAipíoti ! 

mo ! 
mo ópeAó ! 

mo téAti j 
mo téAn geufi ! 

Feuó ! Behold ! lo ! 

ó t)ú t>ú ! oó ! uó ! ucón ! Alas ! 
mo nAipe tú ! Shame on you ! 

. • • a t)ú I Hurrah for ... I 

police itórhAc I Welcome ! 
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*Oia *oo beAtA ! ) 

'Sé *00 beAtA ! ) 

SUn leAC (lit)) ! 

SUn t>eo a$ac (A^Aib) ! ■ 
tDeAnnAóc leAC (lib) ! 

*Oia linn ! 

tttAipeAt) ! 

poigiD (poigne) ! 
pAipe ! 

50 'océi'ó cú pUn • 
go poipbigit) T)ia -óuicl 
tH ; x)0 tope ! I 
6ifc *oo beul! ) 
mo 501pm I 
StVo ope ! ) 

SUince ! ) 

tttAit ^n peAp ! 
tTUlt An bUAÓAlll ! 
t3ui*óeAÓAp leAC ! 1 

go pAib mAit a^ac ! ) 

50 n-éipi£i*ó Át) leAC ! 
tlÁp léigit) T)ia pin ! 

50 mbeAnnuigi-ú Dia t>uic ! 

50 mAipip, ■) 

50 iriAipibetiU 
50 bpóipit) *Oia opAinn ! 
Oróóe riiAit *óuic ! 

50 *ocu5Ait) t)iA oit>óe 
rhAit t>uit ! 



Hail! 

Good-bye ! 

God be with us ! 

Well! Musha! 

Patience ! 

Take care ! Fie ! 

Safe home ! 

God prosper you! 

Silence ! 

Bravo ! 

Good health ! 

Good man ! 

Good fellow ! 

Thanks ! thank you ! 

Good luck to you ! 

God forbid ! 

God save you ! Good 
morning ! &c. • 

Long life to you ! 

God help us ! 

May you have a good nigh t ! 
May God give you a good 
night 1 
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5<> mbUA’ó-ái'ó *Oia te-AC ! 

SUn co*OAtc,A riA ti-oit>óe 
A£AC ! 

5 o 5COT)tAip 50 f^tfl ! 
t)Alt Ó *0l4 ope ! 
CumeAóAn T)é teAC ! 

^AT) pAO$.All AgAC ! 

t)uAit> leAc ! } 

UaC 50 |VA1& opc li 



God grant you success ! 

Sound night’s sleep to 
you! 

May you sleep peacefully . 
God bless you ! 

May God accompany you ! 
Long life to you ! 

Success to you ! 



CHAPTER X. 



WORD- BUILDING. 



Prefixes. 

455. The following is a list of the principal prefixes 
used in Irish. Some of them have double forms 
>wing to the rule c<aoI te oaoI. 
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Aif or éip, back, again ; like the English re- ; 

foe, payment; Aipioc, repayment, restitu- 
tion. 

/péró, even ; Aufipéró, un- 
even. 

cpát, time ; i n-Ancpát, un- 
timely. 

ceAnn, a head ; *oiCeAnnAt>, 
Negative/ to behead, 
particles | corhAipte, an advice ; mfo- 
óorhAiple, an evil, advice, 
nit), a thing; neiitimt), no- 
thing, non-entity. 
cáipneAp, friendship; eAf- 
\ CÁifvoeAp, enmity. 

é or éA, a negative particle. It eclipses c and c and 
becomes éAg before p. Cóip, just ; éAgcóip, 
unjust; epom, heavy; éADcpom, light; 
coprhAit, like ; euspAifiAit, different. 

■opoC, bad, evil ; me^p, esteem ; *opoC-ifieAp, reproach, 
disesteem. 

corh, equal; Aimpip, time; corh-AimpeApAó, contem- 
porary. 



Atfl 


or 


A1tfl,\ 


AH 


99 


Ain, 


*oi 


99 


•oio,* 


ml 


99 


mto, 


neArh „ 


nenfi, 




edf, 



* t)i, -oio eclipse words beginning with b or p, ■oíomburóeA^f, 
ingratitude. 
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fmóp, big; An-Tfióp, very big. 
•oat, a colour; ioVoAt-dó, many- 
coloured. 

móf\, big; fó-ríióp, too big. 
ce, warm; p^-te, excessively 
warm 

-Aróttéil, vast ; Un-4róftéil, 
awfully vast. 

St^tvo^, ugly ; úp-St^tvo*, very 
k ugly. 

teat, a half; tedt-tidip, half an hour; fjeut, a story; 
teit-rseut, an excuse. 

in, ion, fit, suitable; neunc-A, done; in-*oeuncA, fit to 
be done; pAróce, said; ion-|\Áróce, fit to be 
said ; lon-motca, praiseworthy ; ion-6lc<\, 
drinkable ; w-itce, eatable, edible. (See 
pars. 286 , 288 .) 

petirti, before ; ttáróce, said ; peurh-pÁróce, aforesaid. 

ppit,back; ppit-te-Aóc, coming and going; rpit-UuAUvó, 
palpitation, or a return stroke. 

ban, a feminine prefix; pUu t, a prince ; ban-fUit, a 
princess ; bAin-cige-Afina, a lady. 

At, a reiterative particle : ^*6, a saying ; 

a repetition ; -dtuAip, another time ; an 
next year ; atfe-dóctíiAin, 
next week. At has sometimes the force 
of “dis” in dismantle, as cum-cvó, to form; 
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At 6 umA*ó, to deform, destroy ; ffog^o, 
to crown, to elect a king ; Atpíog^vó, to de- 
throne. 

bit, biot, lasting, constant; bu An, lasting; biot-bu^n, 
everlasting ; bit-pipeun, ever-faithful. 

*oo and fo, two particles which have directly opposite 
meanings, as have often the letters *0 and ]'• 
T)o denotes difficulty , ill , or the absence oj 
some good quality ; f o denotes the opposite. 

T)o-*óeuncA, hard to be done f o-*óeunca, easy to be done 
j oóL<*f, sorrow f 01 T> comfort, joy 

•oonAf, bad-luck ron*r> good-luck 

j ouOaO, sad fubaó, merry 

■oAróbip, poor ricl1 

*0^01, a fool fAoi, a wise man 

*01 t, want, misery r 1 ^» peace, plenty 

•oubaitce, vice pub^ilce, virtue 

n-Aop, condemned, dear k* ee > cheap 

■ooóap, harm poóAp, profit 

•ootiA, unlucky, unhappy f ona, lucky, happy 

•ooineann, bad weather foitiexxnn, fine weather 

•oooArhail, inconvenient poc-Arii-ait, convenient 

456. Affixes or Terminations. 

a 0, when it is the termination of an adjective, means 
full of, abounding in: bfi-Ar^\, a word; 

btu-AtpAó, wordy, talkative; peuf-Aó, grassy. 
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aó, when it is the termination of a noun, denotes a 
person or personal agent: as CipeAnnAó, an 
Irishman; xUt>AnAó, a Scotchman. 

aóc is an abstract termination, like the English -ness: 
tmlif, sweet; mitfeAóc, sweetness. 

N.B. — The termination -aóc is usually added to 
adjectives. 

Aróe, uróe, i*óe, are personal terminations denoting 
an agent : a story; fgeului-óe, a story- 

teller; cop, a foot; coipit>e, a pedestrian. 

Aipe, ipe, are also personal terminations derating an 
agent: ceAtj;, deceit; ceAlsAipe, a deceiver. 

AtfiAil, a termination having the very same force as 
the English like or ly: peAfiArhAit, manly; 
ptdi teArhAil, princely, generous. 

Af, e-Af , or sometimes f alone, an abstract termination 
like aóc: niAit, good: mAiteAf, goodness; 
ceArm, a head; ceAnnAp, headship, authority. 

Gap and ttye have a collective force : as, T>uitte, a leaf 
(of a tree); 'ouilteAttAp, foliage. 

t&a, t>a, or ca, is an adjectival termination which has 
usually the force of the English - like : 
mófvóA, majestic ; ó|vúa, golden ; jaLVoa, 
exotic, foreign (from 5AU, a stranger, a 
foreigner). 
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e is an abstract termination like or <vp : whenever 
it is added to an adjective the resulting 
abstract noun, owing to the rule “ caoL 
te 0^01/' has the very same form as 
the genitive singular feminine of the adjective : 
as, piAt, generous; péite, generosity; ájvo, 
high; ^ijvoe, height; seat, bright; site, 
brightness; -áitne, beauty. 

Iaó, uaó, fidó, caó, cfAó, have all the same meaning 
as aó, viz., full of, abounding in: muc, a pig; 
nuictAó, a piggery; coitt, a wood; coittceAó, 
a place full of woods; puilceAó, bloody; 
coilceAó (coitceAniiAó), willing. 

means full of abounding in : ceot, music ; ceol- 
rhAfs musical; s^eAnn, fun; 5^ eAnnrí1A r» 
full of fun, amusing; ciaLUíiah, sensible, 
intelligent. 

óip, *oóip, or cóif, denotes a personal agent: fpeAt, a 
scythe; fpeAlA*oóip, a mower, reaper; t>oi|\- 
feói^, a door-keeper. 

Diminutives. 

487 . In Irish there are three diminutive termina- 
tions, viz., in, Án, and 05. However, in is practically 
the only diminutive termination in Modern Irish as 
Án and 05 have almost lost their diminutive force. A 
double diminutive is sometimes met with, as Ajro^inin, 
a very little height . 
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fn. 

408. The termination fn, meaning “ small” or 
“ little,” may be added to almost every Irish noun. 

Whenever the final consonant is broad it must be made 
slender (as the in always remains unaltered), the 

vowels undergoing the same changes as in the 
formation of the genitive singular, but C is not 
ohanged into & (see pars. 60 and 78). 

4fAt, an ass AfAiUn, a little ass 

pe-ap, a man pipin, a „ man 

50 |\c, a field suipcfn, a „ field 

CAtlleAó, an old woman c-Aillióín, a „ old woman 

fjváit), a street ffuSinin, a „ street, a lane 

If the noun ends in e, drop the e and add fn ; but 
if the noun ends in A, drop the A and attenuate the 
preceding consonant; then add fn. 

p-áipoe páipoín nófVA nóipín m-átA máilfn 



459. An. 

ppuMti, a brook, 

^fvo-án, a hillock, 

•oe-Ats-án, a knitting-needle, 
biop^n, a pin, 
teabp* 11 » a booklet, 
season, a twig, 
toóán r a little lake, 
pgiAWn, a wing, 

The above are examples of real diminutives, but 
such examples are not very numerous, 



from pput, a stream. 
„ ifvo, high. 
•oeAtg, a thorn, 
biop, a spit. 

a book, 
geug, a branch, 
toe, a lake. 

a shield. 
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MO. O5. 

pi^fcój; (péipceos), a worm, from pi-apc, a reptile. 

L Afóg, a match, „ lap, a light. 

5-A01Ó5, a little fork, „ gAttal, a fork. 

These are examples of real diminutives in 65, but 
such real diminutives are not numerous, as most nouns 
in 05 have practically the same meaning as the nouns 
from which they were derived (the latter being now 
generally obsolete) : cuiteóg, a fly, from cuit, a fly ; 
•opipeós, a briar, from *opir, a briar; pumnfeóg, an 
ash, from puinnpe, an ash. 

In Craig’s Grammar we find luéój, a rat (tufc, a mouse). This 
example is a striking instance of the fact that the termination 05 is 
losing (if it has not already lost) its diminutive force. 

All derived nouns in 05 are feminine. 



Derived Nonna. 

Ml. Words are of three classes — Simple, Derivative, 
and Compound. All simple words are, as a general 
rule, monosyllables ; they are the roots from which 
derivative and compound words spring. Derivative 
words are made up of two or more pirts. These parts 
undergo slight changes when they í re united to form 
words, and thus the component parts are somewhat 
disguised. The difficulty which presents itself to a 
student in the spelling of Irish is more apparent than 
real. The principle of vowel-assimilation is the key to 
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Irish spelling. Let a student once thoroughly grasp 
the rules for “caot le caol, & c,“ “aspiration,” 
“ eclipsis,” “ attenuation,” and “syncope,” and im- 
mediately all difficulty vanishes. 

Derivatives are formed of simple words and particles. 
The most important of the latter have been already 
given under the headings “Prefixes” and “Affixes.” 
We will here give some examples of derivative nouns, 
a careful study of which will enable the student to 
split up the longest words into their component parts, 

and thus arrive at their meanings. 

/ 

462. cpom means heavy; cf\orru\p, i.e., cfom+-dp 
(the abstract termination) means heaviness or weight; 
éxvocpom, light, from cpom, and the negative particle 
which eclipses c and c, hence the *o ; éxvocpomAf , 
lightness, from é-a, not; cpom, heavy; -ap, ness; 
corhtpom, impartial, fair, or just ; from com, equal, 
and cpom, heavy; comtpom-ap, impartiality, fair- 
ness, &c.; é-ascorhtpom, partial, unjust; from é&+ 
cotfi+cpom; é-Agcorhtpomap, partiality, injustice; 
from é-a+ corn +cpom+Af. SpeaUvoóip, a reaper; 
from ppe-at, a scythe, and *oóip, an affix denoting an 
agent ; the a is put in between the t and *o to assist 
pronunciation: cáifvoe, friends; c-aijvoe-ap, friendliness, 
friendship ; eusc^itvoe-ap, unfriendliness, hostility : 
pe-AtiAitiUaóc, manliness ; from pe-an + -am-ait + 
aóc: neiiti-SexMi-arhUóc, unamiability; from neirh, 
not + ge-an, affection + ^rh-ait + aCz : pío&aóc, a 
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kingdom, from pío§+Aóc: comófrcAf, comparison, 
emulation, competition ; from co (corn), equal, and 
mOpc-af, greatness, i.e, 9 comparing the greatness of 
one thing with that of another. 



463. Compound nouns are formed by the union of 
two or more simple nouns, or of a noun and an 
adjective. 

(A.) A compound noun formed of two or more 
nouns, each in the nominative case, has its declension 
determined by the last noun. Its gender also is that 
of the last noun, unless the first noun-part be such 
as requires a different gender. The first word quali- 
fies the second, and the initial consonant of the 
second is usually aspirated. 

(B.) If the compound is formed of a noun in the 
nominative form followed by a genitive noun, the 
first is the principal noun, and determines the de- 
clension and gender; the second qualifies the first, 
and generally remains unaltered, and the aspiration 
of the initial consonant in this case depends on the 
gender of the first noun. See par. 21(f). 

We will give here a few examples of the two chief 
kinds of compound nouns. It is usual to employ a 
hyphen between the nouns in Class A, but not in 
Class B. 
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Glass A. 



464 . 

bpeug-pi, a pseudo king 
bun-pput, & fountain 

cAt-t>App, a helmet 

cup-four, twilight 
ctoig-teAO, a belfry 

cpAOb-frteApg, a garland 

cfit-OAinc, back-biting 

CAOip-peoil, mutton 
tAoi$-feoil, veal 
muic-peoil, pork, bacon 
rriAipc-peoil, beef 
lArh-OiA, a household god 
tArfi-eut>Aé, a handker- 
chief, a napkin 
tArn-opt), a hand-sledge 
teit-pgeul,* an excuse 



bp eug, a lie, and pt, a king 
bun, a source, origin, and 
pput, a stream 
ca£, a battle, and bApp, 
top, head 

clog, a clock, bell, and 
ceaO, a house 
cpAob, a branch, and 
pleapg, a wreath) 
cut, the back of the head, 
and CAinc, talk 
peoil, flesh ; caopa, a sheep 
tAog, a calf; muc, a pig 
mapc, a beef 

LArn, a hand ; *Oia, God; 
eu-oAó, a cloth; opt), a 
sledge 



teat, a half, and pgeut, 
a story 

Op-f Lac, a sceptre ; Op, gold ; and ptac, a rod 
tip-gpAO, patriotism ; tip, country ; and spAi>, love 

'546 mo teic-pseuV I beg your pardon. (Lit. Accept my excuse). 
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460. Class B. 

toftac cAipe, a winding-sheet (a garment of death). 
peAp ceoit, a musician (a man of music). 
peAp pe-AfA, a seer (a man of knowledge ; pop, gen. 
peAfA). 

peAp age, a householder (a man of a house). 
iuac cipe, a wolf (son of (the) country), 
cú tfiAftA, an otter (a hound of the sea ; muip, gen. 
itiapa). 

tAog mA|tA, a seal (a calf of the sea). 
peAp loriAit), a lieutenant, vicegerent (a man of place) 
ceAó ópcA, an inn, hotel (a house of entertainment). 
mAigipap pcoile, a schoolmaster (a master of a school), 
ub óipce, a hen-egg (an egg of a hen.) 

OeATi pit>e or t>eAn c-próe, a witch (a woman of the 
piot), a fairy hill). 

466. A Noun and an Adjective. 

Áp*o-pí, a high king. 

*t vo -ci$eAptiA, a sovereign lord. 

Áfvo-péim, supreme power, chief power. 
clAon-bpeit, partiality ; cLaoti, inclined : and t>peit, 8 
judgment. 

cpom-leAC, a druidical altar ; cpom, bent ; and teAC, 
a stone, flag. 

•OAop-bpeit, condemnation ; *oaop, condemned. 
•OAop-óstdó, a bond-slave ; 05U0, a servant. 
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•oe^pbpátAip (*oeApb-t>pá- 1 -oe^fb, real or true. 

taip), a brother by blood [ bpÁt-Aip and piúp, brother 
•oeipbfiup, a sister by / and sister (in reli- 
blood. j gion). 

pop-uipge, spring water: píop, true, pure; utpse, water. 
S^ipb-f ion, a tempest : 5^0, rough ; and pion, weather. 
5ipp-puvó, a hare: se.vpts short; and pia*ó, a deer. 
nuA'ó-'ótíin^, an upstart : rnuvó, new, fresh ; and *oume, 
a person. 

feAfi-A&Aip, a grandfather, 
peAn-fe^n-AtxMf (pé-pe-an- 
AtAi|\), a great grand- 
father. 

pexui-rii^Caip, a grand- 
mother. 

pean-Aoip, old age. 
peAti-peAóc, the old law. 
cpeun-feAf, a brave man. 
cpevm-U\oó, a hero, 
p^op-fealtt, a freehold : p eAlb, possession, 
cpom-tuige, a nightmare. 
u-Ap.vl-At-dip, a patriarch. 

fAoitt-óiAlt, folly, silliness: paob, silly; andciAtt,sen se 
póip-bpMtap, an adverb: póip, before; and t>pu\tAp, a 
word. 

póip-ime-AtL, a frontier, extremity ; ime^tl, a border, a 
hem. 

póip-bpeit, a prejudice (a fore- judgment). 

póip-ne-Apc, violence. 

póip-éige^ti, oppression, comoulsion. 



pe^n, old; xtóAip, a father. 
m-dtAip, a mother; 

-Aoip, age. 

peaóc, law; *otige is a 
more common word 
for law. 
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Formation of Adjectives. 

467. (a) Adjectives may be formed from many 
nouns by the addition of AC or eAC, which signifies 
faU of, abounding in. All these adjectives belong to 
the first declension, and are declined like xripeAó. 



NOUN. 

pe^ps, anger 
puil, blood 
peup, grass 
biiAi’ó, victory 
bpeug, a lie 

•ofCe^tl, one’s best endea- 
vour 

pe-aparti, standing 
$n6, work 
cLu, fame 
paoAap, toil 
tub, a loop 
I'AogAl, life 
pAit, sufficiency 
AUm, Scotland 
SACpAin, England 
cpaob, branch 
CAppAi^. a rock 
bpóti, sorrow 
pAl, dirt 
pi op, knowledge 
4tAp, joy 
noii$iop, sorrow 



ADJECTIVE. 
peApgAó, angry 
puilceAó, bloody 
peupAó, grassy 
buAóaó, victorious 
bpeusAó, false, lying 
■oíCe^ilAó, energetic 

pe-Aptfi^ó, steadfast 
gnótAó, busy 
ctúiceaó, famous 
pAoúpaó, industrious 
IúUaó, deceitful 
pAogtAó, long-lived 
pAt-Aó, satiated 
AlbAoaó, Scotch 
SAcpAtiAC, English 
cpAob-Aó, branchy 
CAipse^ó, rocky 
bpónAC, sorrowful 
P-aUaó, dirty 
piop-Aó, intelligent 
At^pAó, joyous 
Doilgíop-Aó, sorrowful 
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NOUN. 


ADJECTIVE. 


cteap, a trick 


cleapaC, tricky 


cuippe, weariness 


cuippeaó, weary 


uipge, water 


uif^eaC, watery 


neta, a cloud 


neutaó, cloudy 


LeanO, a child 


teatiOaC, childish 


gaot, wind 


gaotaó, windy 


immtie, anxiety 


imni*óeaó, anxioiis 


cúrhaóc, power 


eúrftaócaó, powerful 


peul, a star 


peutcaó, starry 


aipe, care 


aipeaó, attentive 


poigi-o, patience 


poigioeae, patient 


eaglA, fear 


eagtaó, timid 


coit, a will 


coitceaO, willing 


cupam, heed 


cúpamaC, careful 


tomapca, too much 


lornapcaó, excessive, 
copious 


(b). Many adjectives are formed by adding tflAft 
to nonns. 


All these adjectives belong to the first declension 
and are declined like móp. 


NOUN. 


ADJECTIVE. 


40, luck 


AOrhap, lucky. 


ceol, music 


ceotrhap, musical 


ciatt, sense 


cialtrhap, sensible 


peup, grass 


peuprhap, grassy 


peoit, flesh 


peotrhap, fleshy 


ponn, fancy 


pormrhap, desirous 
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NOUN. 

§Lói|\, glory 
gpedrm, fun 
tudO, price, value 
Uon, number 
nedpc, strength 
pgdt, a shadow 
tut, activity 



ADJECTIVE, 
gtóprhdp, glorious 
gpednnrhdp, funny 
tudórhdp, valuable 
tiotirhdp, numerous 
nedpcmdp, powerful 
fg^trhdf, shy, startled 
tútrhdf, active, nimble 



(c). Tory many adjectives are formed from nouns 
by the addition of Alii Alb or eAlflAlt (both pro- 
nounced oo-il or u-wil). All these adjectives belong 
to the third declension. 



NOUN. 

pedp, a man 
bean, a woman 
pldit, a prince 
dium, a name 
medf, esteem 
Id (pi. tdete), a day 
5|\din, hatred 



ADJECTIVE, 
pedfdrhdil, manly 
bedtidrhdil, womanly 
plditedrhdit, generous 
dinmedrhdit, renowned 
medfdrhdil, estimable 
tdetedrhdil, daily 
5|\dinedrhdil, hateful 



cdfd (pi. cáipue), a friend cdtp’oedtridil, friendly 
ndrhd(pl.ndiriroe),anenemy ndinroedrfidit, hostile 



CfiorOe, a heart 
pi (gen. piog), a king 
cdoi (pi. cdoite), a way 
pidp, order 

gedn, affection 
mot), manner 



cpoiAedrhdit, hearty, gay 
piogdrhdit, kingly, royal 
cdoitedrfidiL, opportune 
pidpdrhdil, subject, docile 
obedient 

gedndtridil, aflfectionat-e 
moAdrhdit, mannerly 
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NOUN. 

cip (pi. cioptA), country 

tneifneAó,] 

. \ courage 
mipneAC, J ° 

ceine (pi. ceince), fire 
f ti-Ab, (pi. ptéiDce), a moun- 
tain 

SpeArm, fun 
eun, a bird 

corhuppA, a neighbour 
OApAncAf, authority 



ADJECTIVE. 

cioptArhAil, country-likej 
homely, social 

mipneArhAit, courageous 

ceinceArhAit, fiery, igneous 
p téittce Arh ai L, mountain- 
ous 

5peAnnArhAit, funny, gay 
emiArhAit, bird-like, airy 
corhuppAtfiAtl, neighbourly 
DApAncArhAil, authentic 



(d). There is a fourth class of adjectives formed 
by the termination T)A (T^tV) ; but it is not as large 
as the three preceding classes. The following are 



some of the principal ones 

tma-óa, godly, divine 
peAjvóA, masculine 
OeAtroA, feminine 
OfvóA, golden, gilt 
tAoO*OA, heroic 
peAtvoA, ancient 



•OAonA Coaoivoa) human 
5pAn*OA, ugly 
cpó*óA, brave 
t>eo*óA, lively 
5aU*oa, exotic or foreign 
fiAorhtA (tiAomOA), holy, 
saintly 



Compound adjectives are extremely common in 
Irish, being usually formed by the union of two or 
more simple adjectives (sometimes of * noun and an 
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adjective) ; but these compound adjectives present no 
difficulty once the simple adjectives have been 
mastered. 



FORMATION OF VERBS. 

468. Yerbs oan be readily formed from nouns and 
adjectives by the addition of or tn$. The addi- 
tion of this termination is sometimes accompanied by 
syncope, which often necessitates slight vowel changes 
in accordance with the rule “ caoL le c-aoL.” 

469. (a). Yerbs derived from Nouns. 



NOUN. 

Ainm, a name 
OeAfcA, life 
cui trine, memory 
cum, a part 

cut, the back of the head 

p ao tap, exertion 

cuAipc, a visit 

te-Af , improvement 

ne-Apc, strength 

aóc, a decree 

t)4p, death 

c -At, a battle 

céim, a step 

cpioC, an end 

cpit, a trembling 



VEBB (Stem). 

^inmnig, name 
OeAtuig, nourish 
cunfmig, remember 
curoig te, assist (take part 
with) 

cúltng, retire 
p-Aotpuig, exert 
cuAfcuig, visit, search 
teApuig, improve 
neAftcutg, strengthen 
.Aócuig, decree, enact 
th*r u, S> put death 
c-Atuig, contend, fight 
céimmg, step, advance 
Cfiíoónuig, finish 
c]\icmg, tremble 
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NOXJN. 


VERB (Stem). 


gopcd, hunger, injury 


gopcuig, injure 


lomxvo, multitude 


lomaouig, multiply 


6|vo, an order 


Opxuug, order, command 


polup , a light 


poittpig, enlighten 


cup (cop), a beginning 


copuig, begin 


cpeoip, a guide 


cpeopuig, guide, lead 


pian, pain 


pianuig, cause pain 


obaip, work 


oibpig, work 


(b). Verbs derived from Adjectives. 


ADJECTIVE. 


VERB (Stem). 


AfVO, high 


Afvotng, raise 


t>An, white 


t>Anuig, whiten 


•oub, black 


•cubing, blacken 


boO-Ap, deaf 


bobpuig, deafen, bother 


buan, lasting • 


buanuig preserve 


poltup, apparent 


poiltpig, reveal, show 


PUA|\, cold 


pu Apuig, cool, chill 


tag, weak 


laguig, weaken 


pt An. well 


ptAning, make well, cure 


ciptm, dry 


ciopmuig, or cpimig, dry 


boóc, poor 


boócuig, impoverish 


ceapc, right 


ceapcuig, correct 


min, fine 


minig, make fine, explain 


fpiot, low 


iptig, lower 


urhAl, humble 


urhluig, humble 


paibbip, rich 


paibbpig, enrich 



The compound verbs are very few, and are there- 
fore of little consequence to the beginner. 
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PART III.— SYNTAX. 



CHAPTER L 
The Article. 

470. In Irish the article always precedes its noon, 
and agrees with it in gender, number and case: 

as, <mi peAp, the man ; ha pip, the men ; An pip, of the 
man ; tu mnÁ, of the woman. 

The initial changes produced by the article have 
been fully given in par. 40. 

471. When one noun governs another in the geni- 
tive case the article cannot be used with the first 
noun : as, mac am frifi, the son of the man ; reap -an 
cige, the man of the house, &c. 

Exceptions. (1) When a demonstrative adjective is 
used with the first noun (the governing one), the 
article must also be used ; as, cá an ce-aó fiti mo 
Caftan te xríot, that house of my friend’s is for sale. 

(2f If the two nouns form a compound word, the 
article is used before the first, if used in English : a 
newspaper, páipeup nuAi*óeaóca; but, the newspaper, 
an p4.\ipeup nuaitieaóca. 
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(3) When the noun in the genitive case is an 
indefinite* one, which denotes a part of something , the 
maternal of which a thing is made , or the contents of the 
first noun , the article is used with the first noun when 
it is used in English : — 

An gpeim ^p^in, the piece of bread. 

An tnÁlA mine, the bag of meal. 

An cpúifgín uipge, the little jug of water. 

We say btAp Ajváin, for, the taste of bread ; bolA*C 
éifg, the smell of fish ; tuac piog, the son of a king ; 
because if the noun in the genitive expresses quality, 
connection, or origin, the governing noun does not 
take the article. 

472. If a nominative be followed by several geni- 
tives the article can be used only with the last (il 
“the” be used in English), as, cpuime Oinn An 
óApAitl, the weight of the horse’s head. 

The article is often omitted before a noun which is 
antecedent to a relative clause ; as, Ip é *otnne *oo tM 
Ann. He is the person who was there. 

473. In the following cases the definite article is 
frequently used in Irish though not used in English. 

(1) Before surnames, when not preceded by a 
Christian name, as, An t)peAtnAó Annpin ? Was 
Walsh there ? 



* See par. 6S6. 
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(2) Before the names of some countries, as, Ati 
SpÁinn, Spain; An fpAinc, France ; pi n* tvéipeAtin, 
the king of Ireland : also before Rome, R^irh, 
Rome; ó’n tlóim, from Rome. The article is not used 
before the names of Ireland, England or Scotland in 
the nominative and dative cases. 

(3) Before abstract nouns : -an c-ocpAp, hunger. 
Ip mAit An c-AnntAnn An c-ocpAp. Hunger is a good 

sauce. 

We frequently use -An b-Ap for “ death.” 

The article is not used in such sentences, as: 

XZÁ ocpAp opm. I am hungry. 

(4) Before nouns qualified by the demonstrative 
adjectives : An peAp pm, that man ; An beAn po, this 
woman. 

(5) Before adjectives used as nouns : 

An rhAit A^up An c-otc, goodness and badness. 

Ip peApp tiom An £tAp nA An *oeAp 5 . I prefer green to 
red. 

(6) After “ cia,” meaning ct which ” or u what.” 

Ci a Ati peAp ? Which man ? 

Ci a An leAbAp ? What book ? 

(7) To translate “ apiece,” u per ” or “ a ” before 
words expressing weight and measure. 

Rent An ceAnn. Sixpence apiece, 
pm^inn An púnc. A penny a pound. 

An *oupAoti (•ouipin). A shilling a dozen. 
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(8) . Before titles : 

An c-AtAip 6ogAn Ua 5l tAr ^ in<A * Father Eugene 
O’Growney. 

An c-AtAip peA*OAp "Ua tAogAipe. Father Peter 
O’Leary. 

An *oo6cuip X)ul^5tAf X)e ti-T*oe. Dr. Douglas Hyde. 

(9) To express any attribute : 

A tteAn nA ncpí mt>6. 0 woman of three cows. 

(10) The article is used before the word denoting 
the use to which a thing is put, or the place where a 
thing is found or produced. 

TTULa nA mine. The meal bag, i.e the bag for hold- 
ing meal. 

CfúifSín An uipge. The water-jug. 

Compare these with the following : — 

An mátA mine. The bag of meal. 

An cpúipsín uip^e. The jug of water. 

(11) Before the word “uite” meaning “every.” 

An uite freAf. Every man. 

An uite tip. Every country. 

(12) Whenever an indefinite noun, accompanied by 
an adjective is predicated of a pronoun by means of 
the verb ip, the definite article must be used with the 
noun whenever the adjective is placed immediately 
after the verb. 

Ip bpe^g An IS é. It is a fine day. 

Ip mAit An peAp tú. You are a good man. 
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(IS) Before the names of seasons, months, days of 
the week (when not preceded by the word tha), and 
in Ulster and Munster before numerals when they 
are not followed by nouns. 

"Cá pé x>6. It is two. 

An é An SAÚA|\n ac^ A$Ainn ? Is to-day Saturday ? 

An intnu An t,UAn , 

. ^ > Is this Monday ? 

An é fo An LuAn ? j 

1n*oiu An Aoine. To-day is Friday. 



CHAPTER II 



The Noon. 

474. In Irish one noun governs another in the 
genitive case, and the governed noun comes after the 
governing one. 

CeAnn An óApAilt. The horse’s head. 

The noun, cap Ait l, in the genitive case is aspirated by the article 
because it is masculine gender. It would not be aspirated if it were 
feminine. (See par. 40.) 

476. When the governed noun in the genitive is a 
proper name it is generally aspirated, whether it be 
masculine or feminine, although the article is not 
used. 

peAtm tfuipe. Mary’s pen. 
teAbAfi SeAgÁin. John’s book. 

The last rule is by no means generally true of place 

names . 
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476. When the noun in genitive case has the force 
of an adjective, it is not preceded by the article, but 
its initial consonant is subject to precisely the same 
rules, with regard to aspiration and eclipsis, as if it 
were a simple adjective, i.e ., it is aspirated if the 
governing noun be nominative or accusative singular 
feminine, or genitive singular masculine. It is 
eclipsed if the governing noun be in the genitive 
plural. 

uO éipce, a hen-egg (an egg of a hen). 

uit>e cipce, of a hen-egg. 

peap ceoil, a musician. 

pip Oeoit, of a musician. 

na t>pew\j\ 5 -ceoil, of the musicians. 

477. Apposition has almost entirely disappeared in 
modern Irish, the second noun being now usually in 
the nominative case, no matter what the case of 
the first may be. 

478. A noun used adjectively in English is trans- 
lated into Irish by the genitive case. 

A gold ring, páinne 6ip (lit. a ring of gold). 

A hen-egg, iib Cipce. 

Oatmeal, nun Coipce. 

479. Collective nouns (except in their own plurals) 
always take the article and qualifying adjectives in 
the singular ; they sometimes take a plural pronoun, 
and may take a plural verb. 
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Ónsa-oap an búibean cupab fin t>o tátaip pinn agup 
t)o bean mug pa*o *oó. That company of warriors 
came into the presence of Finn, and saluted him 
(lit. to him). 

480. Nouns denoting fulness or a part of anything 

are usually followed by the preposition *oe and the 
dative case, but the genitive is also used. 

ceann (or gabap) -o’áp n^abpaib, one of our hounds, 
bápp mo bpóige, the top of my shoe. 

Ian mo buipn, the full of my list. 

In phrases such as “some of us,” “ one of them,” 
&c., “ of us,” “ of them,” &c., are usually translated 
by a^ainn, aca, <&c.; but *oinn, *oiob, (fee., may also be 
used. 

481. The personal numerals from xriap to -o^petis 
inclusive (see par. 177) generally take their nouns 
in the genitive plural: beipe mac, two sons; naorTbap 
peap, nine men (lit. two of sons, nine of men). 

tpiúp mac agup a -ocpiup ban. 

His three sons and their three wives. 

482. When used partitively they take *oe with the 

dative. 

t)áró fé naonbap bíob pá ’n Loó. 

He drowned nine of them under the lake. 

Haoi naonbap *oe maopaib na h-éipeatin. 

Nine times nine of the stewards of Erin. 
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Personal Noons. 

<83. An Irish name consists of two parts, the Ainm- 
(or simply Ainm), which corresponds to the 
English Christian name, and the fLomnea'ó, the sur- 
name or family name. 

Surnames were first used in Ireland about the eleventh century : 
until that time every Irish personal name was significant, and 
sometimes rendered more so by the application of some epithet. 

44 In the early ages individuals received their names from epithets 
implying some personal peculiarity, such as colour of hair, com- ♦ 
plexion, size, figure, certain accidents of deformity, mental qualities, 
each as bravery, fierceness, Ac.” Joyce’s “ Irish Names of Places.” 

484. When the Christian name is used in address- 
ing a person, it is always in the vocative case, and 

preoeded by the particle A, which causes aspiratiou, 
e.g . : 

£au liom, a SeAgd in. Wait for me, John. 

T)ia *6tnc, a SeimiAif. Good morning, James. 

485. When the Christian name is in the genitive 
case, it is aspirated, e.g . : 

teAbAft rhdipe. Mary’s book. 

SgiAn Seoipfe. George’s knife. 

486. Surnames when not preceded by a Christian 
name usually take the termination AC, which has 
the force of a patronymic (or father-name), and are 
declined like mApcAó (par. 57). They are usually 
preoeded by the article except in the vocative case : 
ah Pao|aaó, Power; ah t}|\iAiiAó, O’Brien; cap All ati 
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I^aojiaiS, Power’s horse, tu^Af An c-Ai^eA*© x>o n 
DpiAnAó. I gave the money to O’Brien. 5 aO i teit, a 
OpiAnAig. Come here, O’Brien. 

487. Surnames occurring in Ireland to-day are of 
three classes : (1) Surnames of Gaelic origin. These 
in almost every instance haye the prefix 0 (11a) or 
mac tor a male, and tli or tlic for a female. 
(2) Surnames of old foreign origin. The majority of 
these have no prefix. (3) Surnames of late foreign 
origin. Only a few of these have acquired a distinct 
form, pronounced in an Irish way. 

488. When the surname is preoeded by any ot the 
words Ó (11 a), tTUc, tli, tlic, the surname is in the 
genitive case, and is aspirated after tli or the, but 
not alter Ó or TDac: e.g., SeAgÁn true T)orhru\ilt, 
John McDonnell; ttlÁipe tli ConAilt, Mary O’Con- 
nell; T)iAt\mui*o 0 CotuMll, Dermot O’Connell; tlófA 
the QotimAiu,, Nora McDonnell. 

489. When the whole name is in the genitive case, 
the words after tli (gen. of Ó or Ua) and tfhc (gen. 
of tTUc) are aspirated ; tli and tlic do not change in 

genitive, leAbAp SeumAip Hi Djuaui, James O’Brien’s 
book; hó OpiAin tilic 'OorhnAill, Brian McDonnell’s 
cow. 

490. tit ac and <3 aspirate when they really mean 
“son” and “grandson” respectively. 
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ÍHac *ÓorhnAill, Donal’s son. 

TTIac DorhtiAiU, McDonnell. 

0 Dpi-Ain, Brian’s grandson. 

0 tOpiAin, O'Brien. 

491. Some surnames take the article after ITIac and 
the — e.g.i 

SeumAf TDac Ati tMijvo, James Ward. 
rió|\A Tlic An tllcAig, Nora McNulty. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Adjective. 

492. An adjective may be used either predicatively 
or attributiyely. An adjective is used predicatively 
when it is predicated of a noun by a verb, and in this 
case it is usually separated from the noun by the 
verb. “The way was long , the wind was cold. 1 ’ 
“The day is fine.” “He made the mantles green” 
“Long,” “cold,” “ fine,” and “green” are usedpre- 
dicatively . An adjective is used attributively whenever 
it is not separated from the noun by the verb, and is 
not predicated of a noun by a verb : as, “ The infirm 
old minstrel went wearily along.” “He made the 
green mantles.” The adjectives “ infirm ” “old” 
and “green” are here used attributively . 
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493. In Irish almost every common adjective can 
be used both predicatively and attributiyely. There 
are, however, one or two exceptions : *opoó, bad, and 
■oeAg, good, can never be used predicatively. If 
“bad” or “good” be used predicatively in the Eng- 
lish sentence, w r e must use otc, bad, or mait, good, 
in Irish. Never say or write zá pé *oe<Ag for “he is 
good,” but cá pé maic, &c. 

The adjective lonvóA is always used predicatively 
with ip. 

Ip lonróa mapcAó *00 g Ab An cpUge peo. 

(’Tis) many a rider (that) has gone this way. 

ADJECTIVE USED ATTRIBUTIVELY. 

(a) The Position of the Adjective. 

494. As a genera! rule the adjective follows its noun 

in Irish: as, te^O^p móp, a big book; pe-ap iruMt, a 
good man. 

Exceptions. (1) A numeral adjective, whether ordi- 
nal or cardinal, when it consists of one word, always 
precedes its noun : as z\\\ Ua, three cows ; -óá óipc, 
two hens. The interrogative , possessive , and most of 
the indefinite adjectives also precede their noun. 

(2) Monosyllabic adjectives are frequently placed 
before the noun, but then the noun and adjective 
form a compound noun, and consequently the initial 
of the noun is aspirated, when possible. This is 
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always the case with adjectives: *oea§, good; -opoó, 
bad; pean, old; and frequently with nuat), new; and 
pop , true. In this position the form of the adjectives 
never changes for number or case, but it is subject 
to the very same initial changes as if it were a noun. 

pean-feap, an old man ; pean-pip, old men. 
cpeun-peap, a brave man ; áp*o-pí, a high king- 
an cpean-bean, the old woman ; 

Uirh an cpean-pip, the hand of the old man. 

(3; When a name consists of two words the adjec- 
tive frequently comes between them: as, “Sliab $eat 
^Cua,” “the bright Slieve Gua.” 

(b) Agreement of the Adjective. 

When an adjective is used attributively and fol- 
lows its noun, it agrees with the noun in gender, 
number, and case: as, bean rhóp, a big woman ; maó 
an pip rhóip, the son of the big man; na pip rhópa, 
the big men. 

For the aspiration and eclipsis of the adjective see 
par. 149. 

495 . Since the adjective in English has no inflexion 
for gender, it is quite a common thing to have 
one adjective qualifying two or more nouns of dif- 
ferent genders. Sometimes in Irish we meet with 
one adjective qualifying two nouns of different genders 
or numbers ; in such cases the adjective follows the 
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last noun, and agrees with it alone. However, the 
more usual method is to use the adjective after each 
noun: as, 

£e.\p m-Ai t 4£up Dean rh<ut. 

A good man and woman. 

ADJECTIVE USED PREDICaTIVELY. 

(#) Position of the Adjective. 

496. An adjective used prcdicatively always fol- 
lows its noun, except when it is predicated by means 
of the verb IS, in any of its forms, expressed or 
understood. 

The men are good, O ru\ pip nunt. 

The day is fine, Uá x\n IÁ bpe^£. 

If the verb ip be used in these sentences, notice the 
position of the adjective and the use of the pronoun. 

The men are good, Ip rru\ic n-a pip ia*o. 

The day is fine, Ip bpe^g IÁ é, 

(b) Agreement of the Adjective. 

An adjective used predicathrely never agrees with 
its noun in either gender, number, or case : in other 
words, the simple form oj the adjective is ahraijs used . 

Moreover, it is never aspirated or eclipsed by the 
noun. 

497. When the adjective comes immediately after 
the Past Tense or Conditional of ip (i.e., t>a or Out)), 
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its initial is generally aspirated, when possible; but 

in this case it is not the noun which causes aspira- 
tion. 

t>A t>peA$ An IS é. It was a fine day. 



498. Notice the difference in meaning between the 
following : — 



tlinne pé nA p^eanA 5eupA 
tlinne fé getip na p^eana] 
tlinne pé na p^eana seupj 

'Cá An X)6 tfióp *otiO. 

'CÁ An X)6 'óutt móp. 

O An oróóe nopOA ptiuO. 
JZÁ An oi*óóe ptiuó *oopCa. 



He made the sharp knives. 
He made the knives sha rp. 

The big cow is black. 

The black cow is big. 

The night is dark and wet. 
The wet night is dark. 



499. Adjectives denoting fulness or a part of any- 
thing are usually followed by ne with the dative 
case : 

full of milk, Un *oe tiainne. 

two barrels full of water, t>Á OapAiLe Lán *o’ tnpge. 



NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Position of the Words. 

600. A numeral adjective, whether ordinal or 
cardinal, when it consists of one word, goes before 
the noun. 

ceitpe cApAitt, four horses ; pé CAoipig, six sheep. 

An óetro OuaóaiU, the first boy. 

The words for 40, 60, 80, 200, 800, &c., also pre- 
cede their nouns. 
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501. A numeral adjective, except those just men- 
tioned, consisting of two or more words, takes its 
noun immediately after the first part of the numeral: 

as, 

ceitpe capaiU *oeu5, fourteen horses. 
u&n *oeu5, twelve lambs. 

*óá bum *oeu5 ip cpí piói*o, seventy-two cows. 

502. In large numbers there is a great difference 
between Irish and English with regard to the position 
of the words. In Irish the unit digit comes first, 
then the tens, next the hundreds, then the thousands, 
&c. This order is usually, though not always, fol- 
lowed. The hundreds and thousands may also pre- 
cede the smaller numbers. The following examples 
are taken from Keating’s X)íonbpottAó, edited by 
David Comyn. It may be useful to remark again 
that éA and eu are the same : — 

In the tenth chapter ; ’f An 'oeAótfiA'ó cAibi’oit. 

519 A.D. ; Aoip *oo'n cigeApnA CÚ15 céA*o A'p uaoi- 
•oeus. 

In the twenty-fifth chapter of the book ; p An 
S-cfiiseAt) caiOi-oiL piCeA-o xie’n teA&Ap. 

As we read in the 38rd page of his history, 
ArhAit téigceAf ’pan cpeAf teAtAUAó *oeu5 
Af p 01*0 *o’Á pc^ip. 

52,000 of the Romau army, vS rhfle *oeti5 A'p 
•oá-fiói*o mite *oe fluAg UórhánAó. 
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1,166 years; pé bluvón*\ tpf pióro ap óé^vo x\p 
rhíle. 

more than 400 years; cuiltexvó Agup ceitpe 6éAX> 

bti-A*>-An. 

603. The initials of the numerals undergo the very 
same changes with regard to aspiration and eclipsis 
'as a noun would in the same position. See the 
examples in last paragraph. 

804. The article prefixes c to -donrPuvó, first, and to 
oóohxvó, eighth, whether the following noun be mas- 
culine or feminine : as, 

-dti c-oócrhxvó bean, the eighth woman. 



Initial Changes produced by the Numerals. 

808. Aon, one; * 04 , two; ceu*o, first; and cpe^p, 
third, aspirate the initial of the following word : as, 

<aon bó -Arh^iri, one cow; -an Ceu*o pe-ap, the first 

man. 

606. Aon, prefixes c to the letter p; but has no 
effect on T) or c : Aon ApAl AtriÁin, one ass ; Aon Oop 
Arh^in, one foot; Aon tpA^Apc Attain, one priest; 
Aon cptAC ArhÁin, one rod ; Aon cpeAbAC Arh-áin, one 
hawk; *M feAbAC, two hawks; Aon CAOb AriiÁin, one 
side. 

807. SeAóc, seven; obc, eight; nAoi, nine; and 
•oeió, ten; and their compounds eclipse the initial 
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of the following noun and prefix n to rowels; re^ót 
mtM, seven cows ; *oei6 ti-ubtd, ten apples. 

808. Upi, r eitpe, CÚ15 and pé have usnally no effect 
on consonants (except ceux>, 100, and mite, 1000); 
but cpi, ceitpe, pé, and tMpd prefix h to vowels : as, 
cpi bd, three cows ; cpi ti-dpdit, three asses ; p é 
b-ubtd, six apples ; *p Ari 'oapd ii-dic, in the second 
place; cpi Oeun, 300; ceitpe mite, 4000. 

Although the rule just given is the one usually observed, neverthe- 
less these numerals (except udjtA) sometimes aspirate, even in litera- 
ture. 



The Number of the Noun after the Numerals. 

809. The noun after Aon is always in the singular, 
even in such numbers as 11, 21, 31, 41, &e , as : 

Aon u ft All Arh^in, one apple. 

Aon uftAit xieus, eleven apples. 

810. When a noun has two forms in the plural, a 
short form and a long one, the short form is preferred 
after the numerals : as 

riAoi n-UAi|\e, nine times ; not oaoi n-UAtpeAtincA. 

811. In Modern Irish the numerals póe, 20; -oá 
pftiu, 40, &c., ceux>, 100; mile, 1,000, are regarded 
as simple numeral adjectives which take the noun 
after them in the singular number. 
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842. This peculiar construction has arisen from the fact that these 
numerals are really nouns , and formerly governed the nouns after 
them in the genitive plural. As the genitive plural of most Irish 
nouns has exactly the same form as the nominative singular, the 
singular form has come to be almost universally used in Modem Irish 
after these numerals. Formerly they would use ceut> ban and ptde 
CAopAé, but now we use ceta-o bcAn and fióe caojia. 



813. The word ceAtin and its plural cirm are often 
used with numerals when the noun is not expressed in 
English : as, Ca ffieu*o LeAbAp acA a$ac? UA t)A 
óeAtm *oeu5 AgAm. How many books have you? 
I have twelve. 

UA ceAnn (or x>uine) aca inp An cig. 

There is one of them in the house. 



The Dual Number. 

614. T)A, “two,” always takes the noun after it in 
(he dual number (neither singular nor plural), which 
in every Irish noun has the same form as the dative 
singular. This does not at all imply that the noun 
after *oA is in the dative case. It is in the dative 
singular form , but it may be in any of the five cases, 
according to its use in the sentence. All the cases of 
the dual number are alike, but the form of the geni- 
tive plural is often used for the genitive dual : t><\ 
bum, two cows; *6A gAbAinn, two smiths; U\n a *6A 
lAirh or LAn a *0A tArh, the full of his two hands. 
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515. The article which qualifies a noun in the dual 
number will always be in the singular form. 



516. The adjeetiye which qualifies a noun in the 
dual number will be in the plural form, but really in 
the dual number; the pronouns belonging to the 
noun will be in the plural form ; and the Yerb may, 
but need not be; because in these parts of speech the 
dual number and the plural number have the same 
forms. 



517. The initial of an adjective* qualifying and 
agreeing with a noun in the dual number will be 
aspirated, no matter what the gender or case of the 
noun may be : as, 

*64 tig *óeu5, twelve houses. 

at\ x>Á Láirh WnA, the two white hands. 

lÁti a x>á Láirh the full of her two little hands. 



518. The *o of is usually aspirated, except after 
words ending in *o, n, c, l, p (dentals), or after the 
possessive adjective a, her. 

a -oÁ óoif X)eA^A, her two little feet. 



•Except demonstrative, possessive, indefinite, and interrogate 
adjectives. 
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The PossessiYe Adjective. 

519. A possessive adjective can never be used with- 
out a noun : as, her father and his, a ti-AtAip A-gup 4 

AtAip. 

520. The possessive adjectives always precede their 
nouns : as, mo rhÁtAip, my mother. 

521. The possessives mo, my; * 00 , thy; and a, his, 
aspirate the initial of their nouns ; Áp, our ; t>up, your ; 
and a, their, cause eclipsis: as, a -OÁn, his poem; -oo 
mÁtAip, thy mother; a *oÁn, her poem ; -a iroÁn, their 
poem. 

522. If a noun begins with a vowel, mo, my, and 

•oo, thy, become m* and * 0 ' (c or t); a, his, has no 
effect; a, her, prefixes ft; and a, their, prefixes n ; Áp, 
our, and ftup, your, also prefix n to vowels: as, 
a AtAip, his father; a ft-AtAip, her father ; a 11 -AúAip, 
their father; rn’feAp, my husband ; o’etin, your bird; 
Áp n-Ap^n tAeéeArhAit, our daily bread; t>up n-AttpÁn, 
your song. 



523. The possessive adjectives, when compounded 
with prepositions (see par. 186), have the same 
influence over the initials of their nouns as they have 
in their uncompounded state : as, *oom ifi-dtAip, to my 
mother ; 6m tip, from my country. 
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BM.' When the portion of a thing which belongs to 
one or more persons is to be expressed by the posses- 
sive adjectives, the name of the thing is preceded by 
cum, with the possessive adjective before it. The 
name of the thing is in the genitive case — genitive 
singular if quantity be implied, but genitive plural if 
number — as, my bread, mo Cum ApAin (lit. my share 
of bread) ; his wine, a Cum ptonA ; their horses, 

a scum CApAtt. 

This rule is not always followed ; for instance, we 
sometimes find m’fnon, my wine; but mo Cure pónA 
is more idiomatic. 



B25. The word cum is never used in this way before 
the name of a single object. 

mo leAbAp, my book; a scapaU,, their horse. 
a LeAttAp, his book; but a Cum LeAttAp, his books. 
-a t )ó, her cow; -a cum bó, her cows. 



526. The word cum is not used in such phrases as 
mo CopA, my feet; mo fúite, my eyes; a CnÁmA, his 
bones, &c. 



527. When the emphatic suffix is used, some make 
it follow cum; others make it follow the noun: as, 
mo Cum-pe ApÁtn or mo Cum ApÁin-pe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PRONOUN. 

Personal Pronoun. 

5Í8 The personal pronouns agree with the nouns 
for which they stand in gender, number and person: 

as, He is a big man. If móp an peAp é. They are big 
men. If móp na pip ia*o. 

529. A personal pronoun which stands for a noun 
the gender of which is different from its sex, agrees 
in gender with the sex of the noun ; as, Ip rruut An 
cAitin i. She is a good girl. Ip ole An Coriuipp a é. 
He is a bad neighbour. 

530. In Irish we have no neuter pronoun corre- 
sponding to the English “it;” hence, in translating 
“it,” we must determine the gender of the Irish 
noun (masculine or feminine) and then use pé (he) or 
pi (she) accordingly :* as, It is terrible weather. Ip 
CAitlce An Ainipip i. Is to-day Friday? An íaii 
Aoine And AgAinn ? T)ot) t An pipinne i. It was the 
truth. "Cá An CAfúp a^aiti, ni putt pé upom. I have 
the hammer, it is not heavy. 



* The word Áic although feminine takes generally a masculine pro- 
noun, as, ip T)e*r An Áic é. It is a nice place. 

Notice also— 

1fé } 

or mo fcAftAihAil, mo tuAipim, dc. It is my opinion, dc., dc. 
Ip i 
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531. The pronoun cú, thou, is always used to trans- 
late the English “you” when only one person is 
referred to ; as, How are you ? CionnAp ci cú? 
What a man you are ! Haó cú an peAp ! 

532. The personal pronouns, whether nominative 
or accusative, always come after the verb; as, 

motxxrm pé tú, he praises you. 

533. The disjunctive forms of the personal pro- 
nouns are used immediately after the Yerb IS in any 
of its forms expressed or understood ; as, ip é An peAp 
lároifi é. He is a strong man. An é a puAip é? Was 
it he who found it? IIaó í *o’ ingeAn i? Is she not 
your daughter? 

534. A personal pronoun which stands for a sen- 
tence, or part of a sentence, is third person singular, 
masculine gender. An pu*o AT)ut>Aipc mé, if é Aneipim 
Ap»p. What I said, I repeat. 

535. The accusative personal pronoun usually 
conies last in the sentence or clause to which it 
belongs : as, T^pAg pé Ap An áic pin iat). He left them 
at that place, tlug pé teip mite eite é. He brought it 
with him another mile. TVpÁgAp itn *óiai*ó é. I left it 
after me. 

Relative Pronoun. 

636. The relative particle follows its antecedent and 
precedes its verb : as, An peAp a 0oT>lóóAp, the man 
who will sleep. 
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fl37. The relative particle, whether expressed or 
understood, always causes aspiration : as, ah peap 
tnap a$ obaip, the man who will be at work. 

538. The relative when preceded by a preposition 
causes eolipsis (unless the verb be in the Past Tense). 
When the relative a signifies “ all that ” or “ what ” 
it causes eclipsis : as, an áic i n-a b-puit pé, the place 
in which he is ; a t>puit i mbaile-Ata-Ctiat, all that 
is in Dublin. 

539. When the relative is governed by a preposi- 
tion and followed by a verb in the Past Tense, the 
relative combines with po (the old sign of the Past 
Tense), and does not eclipse: an Á\z ap tuic <Ao*ó, 
the place where (in which) Hugh fell. 

540. The eight verbs which do not admit of the 
compounds of po being used before them (see par. 
279) form an exception to the last rule: as, -an cip 
i n-a -ocáints pé, the country into which he came. 

541. In English, when the relative or interrogative 
pronoun is governed by a preposition, the pronoun 
very often comes before the governing word : as, 
What are you speaking about t The man that he gave 
the book to is here. In colloquial Irish it is a very 
common practice to separate the relative particle from 
the preposition which governs it ; but instead of using 
a simple preposition at the end of the sentence, as in 
English, we use a prepositional pronoun. Thus we 
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can say — -An peAp a$ a bpuit An b6, or more usually, An 
peAp a bpuit An bó Ai^e,* the man who has the cow; 
An peAp a tnolAf An CApAtt Leif, or An peAp tep 
•óíotAf An CApAtt, the man to whom I sold the horse. 

642 . The forms *oApb or *OApAb, *OApb, tepb, mApb, 
&c., are compounds of a preposition, relative particle; 
“po,” the sign of the Past Tense; and bA or bu*ó the 
Past Tense of if. 

•oApb==*oo+A+po+t)A=to whom was. 
tept>=te+A+po+t)A=with or by whom was. 

as, beAti *OApb Ainm tDpigro, a woman whose name 
was Brigid. 

643. As the accusative case of the relative particle 
lias exactly the same form as the nominative, the 
context must determine, in those tenses in which the 
verb has no distinct termination for the relative, 
whether the relative particle is the subject or object 
of the verb ; An p eAp a buAil SeA£-dn, may mean, The 
man whom John struck, or The man who struck John. 

Translation of the Genitive Case of the English 
Relative. 

544. The Irish relative has no inflection for case ; 
hence, in order to translate the English word “ whose” 



*An feAft 5,0 An t>ó Aij;e is also used. 
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when not an interrogative, we must use one of the 
prepositions (a^, *00, i)+relatiye particle + posses- 
sive adjective (before the noun). 



The man whose son was sick. 



An peAp 




pAib a mac cinn. 



but T)&, a$a, or ’■$*> 1 1V<A are often shortened to a, 50, 
and nÁ ; hence the above sentence in colloquial Irish 
would be — 



1 


A 




An peAp < 


5° 


? paib a itiac cinn. 


( 


’nÁ 


) 


The woman whose 


son 


is sick visited us yesterday. 


/in tJe/in ÚT3 | 


50 

'5^ 

&c. 


\ bpuit a mAC cinn tÁ inis pi 
J Ap -bUAipc m*oé Cu^Ainn. 


045. To translate 


the 


English relative pronoun 



when governed by an active participle, we employ a 
somewhat similar construction ; as — 



The hare that the hounds are pursuing. 

An 5 ipppi At> 5 Á bpuil na ^AbAip Ap a tops (or Ap a 
tóip, or a's cópAigeAóc Aip). 

The man whom I am striking. 

An peAp AZÁ\m *oá buAlAb (or $á buAtA-ó). 
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546. The relative a meaning all that , what , may 
itself be genitive ; as, cjUAn 4 fai£> Ann, a third of what 
were there. “tJeip beAnnAóc óm ófuntie óum a 
mAipeAnn aj\ OÁnónoic éipeAnn ói$.” “ Bear a bless- 

ing from my heart to all those who live on the fair 
hills of Holy Ireland.” 

The relative a in this sentence is genitive case being 
governed by Cum (see par. 603). 



CHAPTEE V. 



The Verb. 

547. As a general rule the verb precedes its nomi- 
native: as, cA fé, he is; tM An peAp Ann, the man 
was there. 

Exceptions. (1) When the subject is a relative or an 
interrogative pronoun the verb comes after its subject; 
as, 

An UuAóAilt a OuAiteAf mé. The boy who strikes me. 
Cat) acá a$ac? What have you? 

(2) In a relative sentence the nominative though 
not a relative pronoun may precede its verb ; but as 
the noun is usually far separated from the verb, a 
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personal pronoun is used as a sort of temporary sub- 
ject, so that really the noun and its pronoun are 
nominative to the same verb : as, 

An peAp acá biA feAp Atfi aj An *oopAp OuaiL pé An 
capaLL. The man who is standing at the door 
struck the horse. 

Compare the similar use of the French pronoun oe ; or the English 
“ He that shall persevere onto the end, he shall be saved,’ 1 

(8) The nominative often precedes its verb in 
poetry, and sometimes even in prose. 

K At 50.PA1O ope ! Success to you ! 

648. Transitive verbs govern the accusative case ; 
and the usual order of words is, Yerb, Subject, 
Object. When the subject or object is a relative or 
an interrogative pronoun it precedes the verb. 

T)o pmne SeAjÁn An t)Á*o pin. John made that boat. 

T)o OuAit An buAóAitt é. The boy struck him. 

For the conditions under which a verb is aspirated or eclipsed, see 
pars. 21(g) and 20(e). 



Use of the Subjunctive Mood. 

849. The most frequent use of the present sub- 
junctive is with the conjunction 50 , expressing a 
wish. If the wish be negative use tlÁlt (except 

With JVAlb). 
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5o mDeAnnuigit) *óuic ! May God bless you ! 

5o Opóipvó X)\a opainn 1 God help us ! 

50 océig cw fUn ! Safe home 1 (may you go 

safely) I 

fUp Léisró T>\& pin ! May God not allow that ! 

God forbid ! 

50 pAib mait 1 Thank youl 

rn pAib triAic I No thanks to you ! 

550. The subjunctive is also used after tló 50 , 50 
or AÓU 50 , all meaning “until”; and after HUM A 
“unless,” but only when there is an element of 
doubt. 

pan -Annpo 50 *ocat; a*o apip. Stay here till I come again, 
triune scperoit) pit) mé. Unless you believe me. 
ttlun-A -ocugAró cú Unless' you give me the 

c-^inse^vo ■corn. money. 

551. Stlt A, Silt PA, Stit m4 Stlt T)Á, all mean- 
ing “ before,” when used with reference to an event 
not considered as an actual occurrence, take the sub- 
junctive; as, 

1m tig te<*c put 4 -oca^aiA an mAigipcip. Be ofi 
with you, before the master comes. 

552. The past subjunctive is found after *OÁ or 
tntttlA to express a supposed condition. They may 
also take a conditional. In translating the English 
phrases “ if he believed,” “ if he had believed ” (im- 
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plying that he did not believe), we use r>& with the 
past subjunctive ; but as this Tense is identical in 
form with the Imperfect Tense, it may be said that it 
is the Imperfect Tense which is employed in this 
case. 

If you were to see Donal on the following day 
you would pity him. 

X)Á UpeicteÁ *OorhnAtt Ap rruvroin IÁ Ap n-A U-ápAó 
X)Aó tpUAg leAC é. 

If you were to give me that book. 

X)Á *ocu gfcá-fA *oorhfA An teAbAp fin. 

If it were true for him. X)á mbA*ó pop *óó é. 

All the particles given above can also be used 
with the past subjunctive in reference to past time. 

553. In the passive voice the present and past sub- 
junctive are identical in form with the Present and 
Imperfect Tenses (respectively) of the Indicative 
Mood. 

May it be worn out well. £o $cai tueAp 50 nriAie é. 

May it never be worn out. mp óAitceAp 50 *oeo é 

If it were worn out. T)á gcAitcí é. 

Relative Form of the Yerb. 

55$. The relative form of the verb is used after the 
relative particle a , when it is the subject of the verb ; 
(but never after the negative relative uaó , which or 
who*.. not). It has a distinct form in two, and only 
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two, Tenses — the Present and the Future . In these 
two Tenses it ends in Ap or eAp. In all the other 
Tenses the third person singular is used after the 
relative pronoun. The verb is aspirated after the 
relative, expressed or understood ; but nAé eclipses. 



flflfl. The relative is distinctly marked by the posi- 
tion of the words ; as — 



Ua An pedp a$ otMip, 

An peAp acA a$ otMip, 
An pe-dp a biAp, 

An peAp nAó mt>éit> 
Ann, 

An c dp ALL acA Airmig 
a \\ An mbótAp, 



The man is at work. 

The man who is at work. 
The man who will be. 

The man who will not be 
there. 

The horse which is outside 
on the road. 



In the case of the verb cA the Habitual, not the 
simple Present, has the relative form. 



556. In those Tenses where there is no distinct form 
for the relative the context alone can determine 
whether the relative is the subject or the object of 
the verb. See par. 543. 

557. Ci on imp, how; niMip, when; and n ndp, as, are 
followed by the relative form of the verb in the Pre- 
sent and Future, and the verb is aspirated ; but with 
cionnup a, cm An Oaoi, cia dn nóp, cia An mot), or any 
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other such locutions, the eclipsing a or i (in which) is 
used before the verb. Before the Past Tense, of 
course, a\k (a+|\o) is used. Ciormup a bpuit cú? 
How are you ? 

tTUp is also followed by the ordinary Present and 
Future. 

888. Stlt, “ before,” has two usages. It may be fol- 
lowed by the relative forms — e.g., put tiocpap pé, pul 
tdim^ pé ; or else it may be followed by one of the 
particles a , md, pd, *od, all of which eclipse. 



859. After these particles, the Subjunctive Mood is 
often used when the event is future and uncertain, or 
contains a mental element : as — 

Imtig teac put a bpeiciO pé tii. 

Be off (with you) before he sees you (i.e., so that 
he may not see you). 

It is not correct to eclipse after the word put, as 
put *ocdini5, although sometimes done. 



860. The relative form of the Present Tense is fre- 
quently used as a historic present, even when no 
relative occurs in the sentence : as — 

tloOc-ar Giperiión -oóib, Eremon revealed to them. 
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The Verbal Noun and its Functions. 

661. “Is there an Infinitive in Irish?” We give 
here Father O’Leary’s answer to his own question, 
“ Certainly not.” In Irish there is neither an infini- 
tive mood nor a present participle, both functions 
being discharged by the verbal noun. It follows 
from this statement that there is no such thing as a 
sign of the infinitive mood in Irish. 



If truMt tiom fiuttAt. 

*Out>f Af teif $An ceAóc. 
Uá opmfA peiteArh. 
tltof riu \\t tiom t>eAn- 
nu$Aí> *oó. 

Hi tis le málA fotArii 
feAf aiti. 



I wish to walk. 

I told him not* to come. 

I have to wait. 

I did not wish to salute 
him. 

An empty bag cannot 
stand. 



662. In the above examples, and in thousands of 
similar ones, the Irish verbal noun is an exact equivalent 
in sense of the English infinitive, sign and all. If any 
one of the prepositions *00 (or a), le or óum, be used 
before the verbal nouns in the above examples, the 
result is utter nonsense. Now consider the following 
examples : — 

If rriAit tiom An bótAp x)o I wish to walk the road. 
flUtiAl. 

If mAit tiom focAt *00 I wish to speak a word. 

tAbAlfC. 



• Not before the English infinitive is translated by jati (a prep., 
without). 
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T)ubAipc m’AtAiptiom $An 
An CApAtt *oo *Oiot. 

If cóif t>uic An peup *00 
bAinc. 

An péi*oif teAU An óAinc 
*00 tuisfinc ? 

If mi An tiom licip *oo 
fSpiobAb. 



My father told me not to 
sell the horse. 

You ought to cut the grass. 

Can you understand the 
conversation ? 

I wish to write a letter. 



563 . The preposition *oo in the above examples and 
ones likes them between the noun and the verbal 
noun, is very often, in the spoken language, softened 
to a : and this a is not heard before or after a vowel : 
as, 

If cóip fniic corhAifte ’§Ia ca“ó. 

You ought to take advice. 

564 . In any sentence of the first set of examples 
there is question of only one thing ; e.g., piu&Al, 
ceAóc, peiteArh, &c., but in each of the sentences of 
the second set there is a relation between tiro things : 
e.g., bótAf and pubAl, focAl and lAbaipc, Sec., and to 
express this relationship a preposition is used between 
the two nouns. If the relation between the nouns be 
altered the preposition must also be altered, as — 

Uá bótAp a^atti le pub At, I have a road to walk. 

UÁ focAl AgAin le lAbAifc, I have a word to say. 

UÁ CApAtl a§ A m le *oiot, I have a horse for sale (to 

sell). 

Uá peup A5A0 le bAiim, You have grass to cut. 
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565. There is still another preposition which can be 
used between the nouns to express another alteration 
in meaning — 

O ceaó óum corhmngte I have a house to live in. 

-A5AIT1. 

O c^patt ówn m-dpcuig- Jle has a horse to ride on. 
eAócA Aige. 

If in any one of these sentences the wrong preposi- 
tion be employed the proper meaning cannot be 
expressed. 



566. In translating the simple English infinitive of 
an intransitive verb, use the simple verbal noun in 



Irish: as, 

He told me to go to Cork. 

An empty bag cannot 
stand. 

It is impossible to write 
without learning. 

I prefer to walk. 

He cannot stand. 

Tell him to sit down. 

Tell them to go away. 



T)u£>Aipc fé tiom *oul 50 
CopcAig. 

Hi tig le mÁtA potAiri 
peAfAm. 

Hi péi’Oip pgpiobAt) £An 
pogtAiin. 

Ip p eApp tiom piub-At. 

Hi £15 teip peAfAm. 

AbAip teip ptii’óe piop. 
AbAip teo imteAóc. 
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567. When the English Intransitive infinitive ex- 
presses purpose ( i.e the gerundial infinitive), use ihe 
preposition le. 

He came to stay, fé le pAnArhAinc. 

I have a word to say, UÁ pocAl a^ahi le IaUaiuc. 
You are to wait, Uá cú le peiteArh. 

I am to go, UxSim le *oul. 



568. When the English verb is transitive and in 
the simple infinitive (no purpose implied) use the 
preposition *oo or the softened form -a. 



My father told me to buy 
a horse. 

You ought to have cut 
the grass. 

He told me not to shut 
the door. 

Would you like to read 
this book ? 



m’AtAip liom 
CApAll *oo óeAnnAó. 

t)A óóip *óuic An petif\ *oo 
bAinc. 

*OubAiftc fé liom -An 
•oofVAf *oo t>ún-A*ó. 

-An mi An Ioac An leAbAft 
fo *oo léi$eA*ó ? 



569. When the English infinitive is transitive, and 
also expresses purpose, use either Cum or te before 
the noun which is the object of the English infinitive, 
and T)0 before the verbal noun in Irish; bum takes 
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the noun after it in the genitive; te becomes leip 
before the article, and then causes eclipsis if the noun 
be singular. 



He will come to judge the 
living and the dead. 

He came to buy a horse. 

He went to strike the men. 

He went to strike the man. 

He said that to praise the 
girl. 

He came to buy the horse. 



UiocpAi-ó Sé óum bpeit- 
eArmiAip *oo tAOAipc aj\ 
Oeo-úAib A^up Af 
AlO. 

ÚÁini^ pé te CApAtt *oo 
OeAntiAó. 

CtiAit) fé Cum ua UpeAp 
•OO UUAUvO. 

CuAit) pé teif -Ati tipe.vp 
*00 OUAtAt). 

T>uOAipc pé r in teip An 

^CAiUn *00 rhotAt). 
ÚÁ11115 pé óum An OApAitt 
a CeAnnAó. 



570. We can also express the above by means of 
the preposition *oo alone, but in this case we must 
put the verbal noun before the other noun. This 
latter will, of course, be now in the genitive case, 
because one noun governs another in the genitive 
case. This is the only governing power the verbal noun 
has in Irish. 

He came to buy the horse. ÚÁim^ pé t>o óeAnnAó ah 

ÓApAllt. 

He went to strike the man. Cinuf» pe t>o VuiaI a*ó An pip. 
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Did you come to strike An *ocÁn5Aip *00 buAlAt) 
John? SeAgÁin? 

He came to make fun. ÚÁinis pé *00 *óeunArh 

St'inn. 

They came to make war. t^ngAT»^ *00 AeunAtn 

CO^Alt). 

N.B. — This latter method is not often used in the 
spoken language. 

571. When the English infinitive is passive, and 
also expresses purpose, use le. 

He is to be hanged. Zá pé le cpoóxvó, or le 

be it cpoócA. 

The milk is to be drunk. O an bAinne le íi-ól (&c.) . 
Cows are to be bought at Zá bA le ceAnnAt Ap ah 
the fair. AonAt. 

The grass is to be cut. UÁ An peup le bAinc. 

The house is to be sold. UÁ An ceAt le *oioi. 

There is no one to be seen rii ftnl *oume Ap bit le 
on the road. peicpinc aj\ An mbótAju 

57?. When a personal pronoun is the object of the 
English infinitive and the latter does not express 
purpose, we translate as follows : — 

, r , , j ftlí cóin'óuiciné’oo bUAlAt). 

You ought not to strike me. 

(flí CÓ1J\ t)U1C mO bUAlAt). 

_ . i .. . (t)A rniAn liom é*oo biiAlATi. 

I wished to strike him. 1 

( ua rhiAn liom a buAlAt). 

3f 
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I wish to praise her. 

It is not right to strike 
them. 



rip miAn tiom í *oo ríioUvó. 
Op miAn tiom a motAt>. 

rrii coip MX) *oo t>uAtAt>. 
(tlí cóip a mbuAlAt). 



It is a bad thing to wound 
me. 



Ip otc -An put) mé *oo 
gonAt>. 

ip otc An pu*o mo gonAf>. 



I cannot understand it. 

Could you tell me who it 
was? 

A desire to kill them came 
upon me. 

In this sentence mApttúA 
the noun mu\n) of the verb 



Hi tig tiom a tuigpinc 
(its understanding). 

An péroip teAC a* innpinc 
■oom ciA 'pfc’é ? 

ÚÁinig miAn a mApfctA 
opmpA. 

is the genitive case (after 

A noun mApOAt). 



873. When the English infinitive governing a per-* 
sonal pronoun expresses 'purpose, we translate as 
follows : — 



He came to strike me. 



C^mig pé *oom buAtA’ó. 
t-áinig pé temé'ooOuAtA'ó. 



CuAit) mé ■o’Á mbuAtAt). 

I went to strike them. • Cuavó mé te ímat) *oo 

tJUAtAt). 



•Whenever the object of the verbal noun is a phrase, it cannot be 
put in the genitive case, but the possessive adjective a is used before 
the verbal noun. 
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They are coming to wound 
us. 

If we used the indefinite 
we would get — 

They are coming to wound 
us. 



'UÁ pA*o a$ ceAóc *oÁp 
ngonAt). 

Uá piA*o A5 ccaóc te pinn 
* *00 gonAt>. 

form in this last sentence 

'UÁtAp a$ ceAÓc *o-áj\ 
ii5on-A*ó. 

UÁtAp a$ ceAóc le pinn 
k no gon-At). 



874. There is no present participle in Irish. The 

Yerbal noun when preceded by the preposition *5 
performs the function of the English present parti- 
ciple. 

They are coming. Ua piA*o a$ ceAóc. 

The "tree is growing. Uá An cpAnn a$ pip 

I am going away. Ciim A5 imteAóc. 

The children are playing. Ci nA p-Aipoi a$ irmpu. 



8 75 . The verbal noun in each of the above is dative 
case, governed by the preposition a$. 

576. When the English present participle governs 
an objective case, the object if a noun will follow 
the verbal noun in Irish and will be in the genitive 
case. 

He is cutting the grass. Ui pé A5 bAinc An péip 
She was stretching out her Di pi as pineAt) a Uiiriie 
hand. ahiaó. 
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Are you reading the letter? t)puil cú as Léigeat) 11 a 

lic|\e ? 

AVhowas beatingtke child? Cia t>i A5 buAlAt) An teinb? 



577. If the object of the English present participle 
ba a personal pronoun we cannot translate as in the 
above sentences, because the pronouns have no geni- 
tive case; hence instead of using the personal pronouns 

wo must employ the possessive adjectives. Posses- 
sive adjectives must always precede the nouns 



which they qualify. 

He is striking me. 

Are you breaking it? 

Are you breaking them? 

He is praising us. 

Is he not burning them? 

They are not striking her, 



ZÁ fé 'gam (or Agom) 
TjuaUvó (lit. he is at my 
beating). 

t)ptiil cú ’gá (a$a) 
t)j\ipeA*ó ? 

t)pml cii ’gÁ (a$a) 
eAt) ? 

UÁ pé gáp (a$ á \\) tnoLA*ó. 

ÍIaó bpuil fé *gA (a$a) 
rvoó^At) ? 

tlí pull fM AT) ’g-á (a$a) 
bUAlAt). 



Note carefully the initial effects of the possessive 
ad i< ‘Hives on the verbal nouns after them. 
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578. Preceded by Af, the Verbal Noun has the force 
of a Present Participle Passive, denoting a continued 
c? habitual state : as, 



Tli puit An ceAngA fin Af That language is not 
tA&Aipc Anoip. spoken now. 

UÁ An ópuic Af cpoóAt) Af The harp is hanging on 
An ngéis. the bough. 

S^eut Af leAnAtriAinc. A continued story. 

In this idiom Af neither aspirates nor eclipses. 



579. With iAf, after (eclipsing), the Verbal Noun 
has the force of a Perfect Participle : as, 

iAf T)ceAóc i n-éiftnn *oo |ÍÁ*op A15, 

Patrick having come into Ireland. 

But in this idiom iAf is usually shortened to Af : as, 
Af -oceAóc, &c., the eclipsis being retained. In collo- 
quial language the Verbal Noun is commonly aspi- 
rated, not eclipsed, by Af in this usage. 

580. £An is the word used to express negation 
with the Verbal Noun : as, 5An ceAóc, not to come. 

XMxAif le t)fiAn $An An £0fc *00 tpeAt>A*t>. 

Tell Brian not to plough the field. 



581. with the Verbal Noun has the force of the 
Passive Participle in English with un prefixed: as, 

ITIo ÓÚ15 púmc olnA A^uf uvo 5AI1 pntom, 

My five pounds of wool, and they unspun. 
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582. The genitive of the Verbal Noon is often used 
where a relative or infinitive clause would be used in 
English: as, 

tlíop F e ^f innifce rséil, 

There was not a man left to tell the tidings . 

Caitin *oeAp cpúi*óce ua mt)ó, 

The pretty girl who milks the cows (lit. of the 
milking, &c.). 



583. The following examples will be studied with 
advantage. They are culled from Father O’Leary’s 
tTlion-óAinc : — 



Someone is striking me. 

I am being struck. 

Someone is striking the 
dog. 

The dog is being struck. 

Someone is breaking the 
stones. 

The stones are being 

broken. 

They used to kill people. 
People used to be killed. 
They used to buy horses. 
Horses used to be bought. 



OtA|\ ’Júm OuaIa-ó. 

C-áim T>om huAUvó. 

Ctof 45 Duaía-ó xxn 

gA*ÓAip. 

O An 5 At>AH "OÁ bUAUVO. 

UÁtAp A5 OpipeAt) ha 
Sctoó. 

Cá ua cLoóa *oá mbpipeAt). 

t)ící A5 mApbAt) T)Aoine. 
Oiot) *DAome *oa mApttAt). 

Diet Ag ceAnnAO CApAlt. 

t)íoí> CApAitt X)Á gceAn- 
n-Aó. 
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We (or they) will be dig- 
ging potatoes. 

Potatoes will be dug. 

We shall have dug the 
potatoes. 

If they were breaking 
stones they would not 
be cold. 

If they are breaking stones 
they are not cold. 



tDéi’ópe^p as txdinc 

C401. 

tDéib pjvácAOi x>Á mbAinc. 
tDéit) tia pfutoáoi bdinue 

X)Á mbéi-ópí &s 

cloó ní £>éi*ópi puAp. 

ÍTIÁ zÁtAp &s 0106 

ní f?uitce-Af\ pu-Ap. 



THE VERB IS. 

584. A definite noun is one limited by its nature or 
by some accompanying word to a definite individual 
or group. 

The following are definite nouns: — 

(a) The name of a person or place (but not a class 

name like Sapa ii-aO). 

( b ) A noun preceded by the definite article. 

(c) A noun preceded by a demonstrative adjective. 

(d) A noun preceded by 5^0 (because it means each 

taken individually). 

(e) A noun followed by any other definite noun in 

the genitive case. 

Any noun not included in the above classes is an 

indefinite noun. 
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585. Whenever a definite noun is the subject of 
a verb in English, and the verb if is employed 
in translating into Irish, a personal pronoun must 
immediately precede the definite noun in Irish. 

John is the man. If é SeAgin An peAf 

WHEN TO USE THE VERB IS. 

586. (a) When the verb “ to be ” in English is fol- 
lowed by a definite noun, use if : as, 

I am John. If mife SeAgán. 

It is the man. If é An peAji é. 

You are my brother. If cú mo ■óeAfbpÁtAip. 

James is the man. If é SeumAf An peAp. 

It is the woman of the house. If i bean An cige f. 

Are you not my friend? 11 a0 cú mo Oajia ? 

He is not my father. lli h-é fin ui’aCaiji. 

All sentences of this class are called “ Identifica- 
tion sentences.” 

N.B. — “ He ” in sentences of identity is usually 
translated by é fin. 

(b) When the verb “ to be ” in English is followed 
by an indefinite noun if or cá may be used, 
but with very different meanings. Whenever 
wo use the verb if in such a sentence we convey 
the idea of •• classification,” or species : as, ip 
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Ainirhíge bó. A cow is an animal, &c.; or we lay 
stress on what the person or thing is at the time being , 
without any thought that he has become what he, or 
it, is. For instance, a father, enumerating to a friend 
the various positions in life of his children, may say, 
Ip ceanmu-óe SetimAp, ip pAjApc SeAgÁn, Agup ip 
peAp T)li£e ÍTItóeÁL: James is a merchant, John a 
priest, and Michael is a lawyer. He should not use 
zá in such a case, as he considers simply what each 
is at the time being. When uá is used we convey 
Lne idea that the person or thing has become what ho 
(or it) is, and that he (or it) was not always so. Sup- 
pose a father is telling what professions his sons have 
adopted, he should say, zá SeurriAp ’tia óeAnntiróe, Ac. 
In such constructions the verb zá must be followed 
by the preposition i or a, and a suitable possessive 
adjective. 

(c) The difference between zA and ip is well ex- 
emplified by the two sentences ip peAp é and cá pé 
’ua peAp, both meaning “ He is a man.” If we see 
a figure approach us in the dark, and after looking 
closely at it we discover it to be a man, our correct 
phraseology would then be, ip peAp é. But when we 
say zá pé ’tia peAp we convey a very different idea. 
We mean that the person of whom we are speaking 
is no longer a boy, he has now reached manhood. 
If anyone were speaking to you of a person 
as if he were a mere boy, and you wished to correct 
him, you should use the phrase cá pe hi a peAp. 
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(d) When the indefinite noon after the verb "to 
be ” in English is qualified by an adjective, the verb 
if or cA may be used according to the idea we wish to 
convey. If we wish to express a “condition sentence” 
(i.e., one which has reference to the state or condition 
of the subject at the time in question), we use cá ; 
otherwise we employ if, e.g., 

He is a small man. Cá fé ’tia feAp tteAg. 

He is a useful man. CÁ fé ’nA peAp pógAticA. 

She was a good woman t)í fí ’nA mnAoi rtiAiC. 



(e) When the verb if is employed in such sentences 
there is a choice of two constructions. In the second 
construction (as given in the examples below), we 
emphasise the adjective, by making it the prominent 
idea of the sentence. The definite article must be 
used in the second construction. 



If IA bpeÁg é. 

If bpeág An Ui é. 

If ortCe tuAp f. 

If fUAp aii oróóe 1. 

If bó bpeÁg i fin. 
If bpeÁg aii bó í fin 



| It is a fine day. 

| It is a cold night. 
That is a fine cow. 



ÍIaó oileAn "oeAp é fin ? 
tlAó ’oeAf aii c-oiteÁn é fin? 



Isn't that a pretty island? 
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(/) When a simple adjective follows the verb “ to 
be” in English, either if or cá may be employed 
in translating, as, 

Honey is sweet, if mtlif mil or mil milif. 

J He is strong, if lÁroip é or zá fé lÁioip . 

887. The beginning of a sentence is naturally the 
place of greatest prominence, and is usually occupied 
in Irish by the verb. When, however, any idea other 
than that contained in the verb is to be emphasised, 
it is placed immediately after the verb if, and the 
rest of the sentence is thrown into the relative form. 

For example, “We went to Derry yesterday,” 
would be generally translated : Cuai-ó firm 50 *Ooipe 
itroé : but it may also take the following forms 
according to the word emphasised. 

We went to Derry yester- if finne -oo óuavó 50 
day. T)oipe in-oé. 

We went to Derry yester- If 50 Doipe -oo duAitf 
day. finn in*oé. 

We went to Derry yester- If in-oé ■oo óuai-ó finn 50 
day. t)oi|ie. 

588. The Verb IS is then used. 

( 1 ) To express Identity, e.g. f If é Conn -An pi. 

( 2 ) „ Classification, „ If pi Conn. 

( 3 ) „ Emphasis, „ if mT)é *00 ótiAi*ó 

finn 50 T)oi|\e. 
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POSITION OF WORDS WITH IS. 

589. The predicate of the sentenoe always follows 

IS: as, 

Dermot is a man, If peAp DiApmuro. 

They are children, If pÁip*of ia*o. 

John is a priest, If fAgApc SeAgÁn. 

Coal is black, If *oub guAt. 

A cow is an animal, If Ainiriiíge bó. 

Turf is not coal, tlí guAt tnóin. 

Is it a man? An peAp 6? 

590. Sentences of Identification— c.g., Conn is the 
king — form an apparent exception. The fact is that 
in this sentence either the word “ Conn ” or “the 
king” may be the logical predicate. In English 
“ king” is the grammatical prcdicate y but in Irish it is 
the grammatical subjcct } and “Conn” is the gramma- 
tical predicate. Hence the sentence will be, If é 
Conn pi. 

591. In such sentences, when two nouns or a pro* 
noun and noun are connected by the verb if, as a 
general rule, the more particular and individual of 
the two is made grammatical predicate in Irish. 

The converse usually holds in English. For instance, 
we say in English “I am the messenger,” but in Irish 
if nupe An ceAécAipe (lit. “the messenger is 1”). 
Likewise with the following : — 

You are the man, If rii eti peAp. 

lie is the master, Ip é pm ah niAigipcip. 

We are the buys, Ip pinne tu\ btiACAilli. 
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892. Sentences like “It is Donal.” “ It is the mes- 
senger, &c., are translated if é DoriinAtL é, if é An 
ceAóCAipe é. Here “é DorhnAlt” and “ é An ceAC- 
CAipe” are the grammatical predicates, and the second 
é in each case is the subject. 

It is the master, if é An niAigifop é. 

He is the master, If é fin ah mAigifcip. 

(The underlined words are the predicates.) 

593. In recent times we often find such sentences 
as “If é An mA1g1fC1fV , “ If é An peAf,” &c., for “ It 
is the master,” “ It is the man,” in which the last é, 
the subject of the sentence, is omitted. 

Translation of the English Secondary Tenses. 

894. The English Present Perfect Tense is trans- 
lated by means of the Present Tense of the verb c Á, 
followed by •o’ éif (or cAf. éif) and the verbal noun. 
When *o’ éif comes immediately before the verbal 
noun, the latter will be in the genitive case ; but 
when -o' éif is separated from the verbal noun by the 
object of the English verb, the verbal noun will be 
preceded by the preposition *oo, and will be dative case- 

He wrote, Do fSfíoO fé. 

He has just written, Tá pé *o’ éip pgpíobúA. 

He broke the window, Do Of if fé ah pumneog. 
He has broken the window, Uá fé *o’ éif nA ptimneoise 

*00 bfifeA-ó. 

He has just died, Cá fé •o’ éif t>Áip *o’p a§áiI. 
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595. The word “just” in these sentences is not 
translated into Irish, and the word after •o’ éip is in 
the genitive case. 

596. When the English verb is transitive there is 
another very neat method of translating the secondary 
tenses. As already stated, there is no verb 
“to have” in Irish: its place is supplied by the verb 
zá and the preposition a$. Thus, “ I have a hook” 
is, Cá leAbAp A^Atri. A similar construction may be 
used in translating the secondary tenses of an English 
transitive verb. The following sentences will illustrate 
the construction : — 

I have written the letter, O ah ticip f^juobtA a$< vni. 
I have struck him, O pr bu Alice a^ahi. 

Have you done it yet? “Dpint pé -oeuncA ajac póp? 
I have broken the stick, O ah mAroe bpipce a^ahi. 



597. The English Pluperfect and Future Perfect 

are translated in the same manner as the Present 
Perfect, except that the Past and Future Tenses re- 
spectively of JZÁ must be used instead of the Present, 
as above. The following examples will illustrate the 
construction: — 



He died, 

He had just died, 

He had broken the chair, 



Í 



ptiAip yé bÁp. 

t!)í pé *o’ éip bi\ip *0' fAjÁit. 
t)í pé ■o’ éip n a CACAOijveAó 
•do bpipeAt). 



\t>i An Oacaoijv /bjupce Ai5e. 
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The window has just been 
broken by a stone, 

I had written the letter, 



I shall have finished my 
work before you will be 
ready, 



’OtAp n' éip ua puinneoige 
■oo bpipeA-ó te cloió. 

Í t)í ad ticip pgpiobtA AgArn. 
t)iop *0’ éip nA ticpe *00 
pSptobAt). 

^t)éA*o n' éip cpíóe *00 Cup 
Ap mo Oun o oibpe put 
a mbéip péit> (ottAni), 

mo Cuin oibpe cpíoó- 
nuijte A^Atn put ^ 
\ mbéip péi*ó. 



Prepositions after Verbs. 

598. We give here a few verbs which require a 



preposition after them in 
none in English : — 

5étlUm -oo, 

VJrhlutgim no, 

Cumigim te, 

Innpmi no, 

*Oeipim te, 

UugAim Ap, 

UugAim pÁ, 

lAppAim Ap, 

piAppuigim ne, 
geAttAim no, 
tJeAnnuigim no, 



Irish, although they require 

I obey. 

I assist. 

I tell. 

I persuade, prevail over. 

I endeavour. 

I ask (beseech). 

I ask (enquire). 

I promise. 

I bless 4 1 salute. 
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Cuirhnigitn Ap, 


I remember. 


t)eipim Ap, 


I catch, I overtake. 


JteupAim Ap, 


I prepare (steup opc, get 




reády). 


téisim *00, 


I allow, permit. 


CorhAiptigim -oo, 


I advise. 


tttAitim *00, 


I forgive, pardon. 


El'CA^pAim *00, 


I answer. 


póipim Ap, 


I help. 


éipigeAUti ttom, 


I succeed (lit. It arises with 




me). 


Ui^im te, . 


I confirm, I corroborate. 


U15 tiom 


I can. 


SsAoitim *oo, 


I loose. 


linpigim Ap, 


I beg, I beseech. 


UAitnigim to, 


I please. 


599. Many verbs require prepositions different from 
those required by their English equivalents. 


bAtipAim Ap, 


I speak of. 


V Ati Aim te, 


I wait for. 


UpÁóCAim Ap, 


I treat of. 


Ceilim Ap, 


I conceal from. 


S 5 Ap Aim te, 


I separate from. 


Cmpim piop a \\ } 


I send for. 


tAt)pAim tc, 


I speak to. 


’Oeipim te, 


I say to. 


Ap . . . te, 


say, said to (ap is used only 




in quotation). 
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t)eipim AgAit> Ap, 


I face (for) (a place). 


T)eunAini mA^At) pá, 


I make fun of, I mock. 


Cpitim j:a, 


I tremble at. 


t>Aitum te (also *oo), 


I belong to, I appertain to. 


t)eipim buAit) Ap, 


I win a victory over. 


CÁim t)ot>|uai$te a$, 


I am bothered with. 


éifcim le, 


I listen to. 


t>Ap te, 


It seems to. 


5lAOlt>im Ap, 


I call for. 


Cmmm Ap, 


I excel or surpass in. 


Ap, 


I pray for; also, I beseech, 
(suit) opAitin, pray for us.) 


£euC -Aft, 


look at (peuó opcA, Look at 
them; peuC kvo, Examine 
or try them). 


Pa^ahti ftÁn a$, 


I bid farewell to. 


LeAnAim *oe, 


I stick to. 


t)eipim Ap...Ap, 


I take hold of... by: as, lie 
caught me by the hand. 
ttuS fé Ap tÁirh opm. 
Catch her by the hand, 
t)eip Ap lÁirn uippi. 


THolAm te...Ap, 


I sell to... for. He sold me 
a cow for £10. *Óíol pé t><3 
liotn Ap t>eió bpúncAib. 


CAitim te, 


I throw at. The women 
threw stones at them. 
T>o bAiteATiAp tiA mnÁ 
cIoca teo. 
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The Negative Adverb— Not. 

600. Young students experience great difficulty in 
translating the English negative adverb— “ not.” We 
here give the various ways of translating not. 

Hot, with the Imperative mood, is translated by ná. 



Subjunctive „ .» ná t v 

Yerbal Noun » 5 AI1, 



Indicative Mood 



Past Tense 

All other 
l tenses 



(statement, niop. 
(question, nÁporn<\ó..\p. 

{ statement, ni. • 
question, uaó. 



“If ... not” is translated by muni:* if the verb be 
in the past tense use munap. 

All the above forms are used in principal sentences 
only. In dependent sentences “that... not” is always 
translated by n-aó, except in the past tense, indicative 
mood, when n.ip or must be used. 



How to answer a question. Yes— No. 

601. (a}In Irish there are no fixed words for “Yes” 
or “ No.” As a general rule in replying to questions, 
« Yes ” or “ No ” is translated by using the same 
verb and tense as has been employed in the question. 



* Pronounoed morra. 
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The subject of the verb used in reply need not be 
expressed, except when it is contained in the verb end- 
ing. In English we frequently use a double reply, as 
“ Yes, I will.’* “ No, I was not,” &c. In Irish we 
use only one reply. 

t)puil zú tmn? UÁim. Are you sick? Yes, or I 

am. 

ílAib pé Aiinpom ? tli pAib. Was he there? No. 

An bpACA cti SeA$^n ? Did you see John ? No. 

tlf pACA Or tli pACAp. 

An bpACA pé An ceAó ? Did he see the house ? 
ConnAic. He did. 

An t)cui5e,\nn cii ? Do you understand ? Yes. 
Uui^tm. 

An ‘ociocfAró cú ? tli Will you come? No, I 
tiocpAt). will not. 

(b) When the question has been asked with any 
part-of the verb ip, expressed or understood, followed 
by a definite noun, the English subject must be used 
in the answer, as also must the verb, except when the 
answer is negative. 

An cú An peA|\? tli nvpe. Are you the man ? No. 
íIaó é pin An peAp ? Ip é. Is not he the man ? Yes, 

he is. 

Ap b'é pi n SeAgÁn ? tliop Was that John? No, it 
tyg. was not. 
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Notice also the following : — 

FIRST SPEAKER. SECOND SPEAKER. 

If mife An ceAóuAipe. An cú ? 

I am the messenger . Are you f 

tlí íi-é fin Ap fAgApc. TIaó é ? 

He is not our priest. Isn't he ? 

If é An peAf é. tlí ti-é. 

It is the man. It is not. 

(c) Whenever the question is asked by any part of 
the verb if, followed by an indefinite predicate, the 
word “Yes” is usually translated by repeating the 
verb and the indefinite predicate, as — 

Í1AÓ f uAf An tA é ? If Isn’t it a cold day ? Yes, 
p uAf . or It is. 

tlAó mAit é ? If iriAit. Is it not good ? Yes, or 

It is. 

An Aige acA Anc-AipseAT)? Is it he who has the 
If money? Yes. 

But in this case the answer may also be correctly 
given by using the neuter pronoun eAt>. If eAt5 (or 
YeA*ó) for “yes;” ní n-eAt) for “no.” 

An iriATKvO é fin ? tli Is that a dog ? No. 
ti-eAt). 

An SAf auaó é ? 'SeA-ó. Is he an Englishman ? 

Yes. 

Isn’t it good ? It is. 
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(d) When the question is asked with “ who” or 
“ what/* the subject alone is used in the answer, and 
if the subject be a personal pronoun the emphatic 
form will be used, as — 

Cia pintie é fin ? ttlipe. Who did that ? I did. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Preposition. 

602. As a general rule the simple prepositions 
govern a dative case, and precede the words which 
they govern : as, 

fcáinig pé ó CopcAig. He came from Cork. 

pé .an c-u£>aII Wn He gave the apple to the 
rhnAOi. woman. 

Exceptions. (1) The preposition imp, “between” 
governs the accusative case: as, imp CopCAó A^uf 
tuimneAó, between Cork and Limerick. 

(2) go nci,* meaning “£o” (motion), is followed by 
the nominative case. 

Cuai*ó pé 50 *ocí An ceAó. He went to the house. 



’50 -ocí is really a corrupted form of the old subjunctive mood of 
tne verb 1:151m, I come; so that the noun after 50 ■oci was formerly 
nominative case to the verb. 
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(8) The preposition 5 An, “ without” governs the 
dative in the singular, but the accusative in the 
plural: as, 

Uá pé gAn óéill. He is without sense. 

Á|\ gcÁifioe. Without our friends. 

603. The words cimOeAU, {around)* cjuipnA or 
cpeApnA (across), coip ( beside ), pAT> (along), Oumt 
(towards), together with the archaic words *o^La and 
lomtúpA (as to, or concerning), although really nouns, 
are used where prepositions are used in English. 
Being nouns, they are followed by the genitive oase. 



£)uaiL pé pAT) 11 a ppóine é. 

&r\ mbéi’ó cú Ag *out óuin 
An AOiiAig 1 mbÁpAó? 

T>o \\\t pé cinióeAlt tia 
ti-ÁJce peo. 

T)0 0l1AT>Af\ cpApnA An 

guipc eopiiA. 



He struck him along the 
nose. 

Will you be going to 
(towards) the fair to- 
morrow? 

He ran around this place. 

They went across the field 
of barley. 



l’or the so-called compound prepositions see par. 608, <ftc. 



604. The following prepositions — i, in (or Ann), in ; 
50, to; le, with; and cpé, through — take p when they 



* The meanings given in parenthesis are the usual English equiva- 
lents, not the real meaning of the words. 

|The m in this word is pronounced like n. 
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come before the article : as, leip An OpeAp, with the 
man; inp An leAbAp, in the book ; gup -ah mbAile, to 
(the) town ; teip nA DuaóaiIUO, with (or by) the boys. 

605. The simple prepositions cause aspiration 
when the article is not used with them : as, A\\ 

bápp -An ónuic. On the top of the hill. puAip pé ó feAp 
An age é. He got it from the man of the house. 

m 

Exceptions (1) The prepositions Ag, at; le, with; Ap, 
out : go, to, cause neither aspiration nor eclipsis ; 
as, T)o tuic pé te golt. He fell by Goll. Óuai*ó pé 
go t)AiLe-AtA-CUAí;. He went to Dublin. 

gAti, without , may aspirate or not. 

(2) The preposition i or a, in, causes eclipsis even 
without the article : as, X)'\ pé i gCopcAig. He was in 
Cork. 

606. The simple prepositions, when followed by the 
article and a noun in the singular number, usually 
cause eclipsis: as, a|\ ah mbÁpp, on the top; ó ’n 
ttpeAp, from the man; ’y&n mbAile, at home. 

Exceptions. (1) The prepositions *oo,* to, and T)e, 
of, off, from, when followed by the article, usually cause 
aspiration, though in some places eclipsis takes place. 



•go or go -ori is usually used for “to” when motio7i to is implied 
(the Latin ace. of motion), do is usually used for “to” when no 
motion is implied (the Latin dative). 
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Aspiration is the more common practice: *00 'n feAp, 
to the man; *oe , n rim&oi, from the woman. They 
prefix c to p ; as, tug pé *oo’n cpASApc é. He gave 
it to the priest. 

(2) When ^au, without, is followed by the article it 
produces no change in the initial consonant follow- 
ing: as, An pfon, without the wine; but if the 
following noun be masculine an<J begin with a vowel, 
or be feminine beginning with f, c is prefixed: as, 
5-An An u-eun, without the bird ; $An An cp úit, without 
* the eye. 

In the Northern dialect aspiration takes place after 
the preposition and the article. 



607. When a simple preposition ending in a vowel 
comes before the possessive adjective a (his, hei', or 
their), or the possessive Áp, our, and bup, your, the 
letter n is inserted before the possessive : as, te n-A 
tÁirh, by his hand; cpé n-A mbopAib, through their 
palms ; le n-Áp scum, with (or by) our portion ; te 
nbup *ocoit, with your permission. 

Except the prepositions *00 and *oe, which become *o\ 

"Whenever 50 or te comes before any other word 
beginning with a vowel the letter b is usually inserted: 
as, 6 tfiAimn 50 b-oi*óóe, from morning till night ; 50 
ti-AtbAin, to Scotland; te ti-eAgtA, with fear. (See 
par. 29.) 
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608 . In Irish certain nouns preceded by prepositions 
have often the force of English prepositions. As 
nouns they are, of course, followed by a genitive 
case, unless a preposition comes between them and 
the following noun, when the dative case naturally 
follows. Such locutions are styled in most grammars 
“ Compound Prepositions,” and to account for their 
construction they give the rule “ Compound Preposi- 
tions are followed by the genitive case.” 



609 . We give here 


a fairly full list of such phrases 


employed in Modern Irish. 


i £>pApjiA*ó, 


along with; on the side of. 


i tipiA*ónutpe, \ 




i tÁtAip, > 

op CÓtfMip, / 


in the presence of. 


op comne, 


before ; face to face. 


Ap UÓC,) 


for the sake of, for the love of 


a\\ pon,) 


• 


A? P5^t, 


under the pretext of. 


i ttpoóAip, 


along with, in company with. 


1 T)CA0b, 


concerning; with regard to. 


i ^ceAim, 
yÁ ’úéin, ^ 


at the end of. 


i gcoirme, > 
(Ap OeAnn), / 


for (in the sense of going/or). 


i meAps, 


among, amongst. 
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opposite. 


i n-A§Ait>, 


against. 


Ap peA-ó, 


through, throughout fused of 




time) . 


-Ap put), 


through, throughout (used of 




space). 


Ap 5CÚI, 


behind, at the bad; of. 


i rmiAró, 


after (used of place). 


UAp éir,j 

•o’éir, ) 


after (used of time). 


1 SCúppxM-óe, 


concerning, about. 


•oo óum,| 
(óum), ) 


to, towards. 


*o' lonnr^róe, 7 
, > towards, 

tr lonnpAigit), ) 


le coip,) 


beside, by the side of (a sea, a 


CO!f, ) 


river, &c.) 


i n-etro-An, 


against. 


*oo péip, 


according to. 


op ciorm, 


• over, above. 


cap óe-Ann, 


besides, beyond, in preference 




to. 


le ti-Aip, 


beside, by the side of. 


i scAiteArh, ] 
i pit, ) 


during. 


i n-Airfvúeoin 


i, in spite of. 


Ve li-A^Ait), 


for, for the use of. 


i n-Aice, 


near. 
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610. Some of them are followed by Prepositions 



tÁníi te, 
i *oo, 

cimóeAtt x\p, 
inAp geAtt Ap, 
mAp Aon te, 
i n-éin£eAóc te, 
i n-Aon-*oige te, 



near, beside, 
near. 

around ( and touching ). 
on account of. 
along with, together with, 
together with, at the same 
time as. 



611. Examples— (1) Nouns. 



*Oo óuip fé or cionn An 
•oofUMr é. 

Coiwac i n-Aice An cobAip 

1A*0 

*Oo pit An 5<vó*\r t nniAit) 
An cpionnAig. 

Cia bi t bpoóAip SeutnAif? 

*Oo £115 p£ *0 orn capaU, 

fo te b-AgAi*o An 

ClOCpAT) A\\ Alf *o’ élf An 
CfAtripAlt). 

tit £mt teigeAp Ap bit i 
n-A§Ait> An bÁip. 

■Qo óUAit) fé pÁ *0éin nA 
$CApAll. 

Ap peAti An U\e. 

<\p puT) nA cípe. 



He put it over the door. 

I saw them near the well. 

The hound ran after the 
fox. 

Who was along with 
James? 

He gave me this horse for 
the priest. 

I shall come back after 
the summer. 

There is no remedy against 
death. 

lie went for tne horses. 

Throughout the day. 

Throughout the country. 
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T)o péip An teAOAip feo. 
Zá fé te coif n a f Aiffge. 
Do óuif fé An túb citn- 
óealt a\\ tno OeAnn. 



According to this book. 
He is beside the sea. 

He put the loop around 
my head. 



612. (2) Pronouns. 



ÚÁinij; fé im *óiai*ó. 
tlÁ céig ’nA troiAró feo. 
Cia t>í ’nA foóAip ? 
*OeunpA*o é fin a \\ *oo pon. 

Af óeAnnuiJif é feo tem 

AgA1*Ó? 

t)ÍOf Af a n-AgAiti. 

Uá aii fuifeóg of Áp 
gcionn. 

An fAib cú i n-áp n-Aice 
(i n-Aice tinn)? 

Dí fé i n-Aice tiom. 

ÚÁIIII5 flAT) im AgAlt). 



He came after me. 

Do not go after these. 
Who was along with him ? 
I shall do that for your 
sake. 

Did you buy this one for 
me? 

I was opposite them. 

The lark is above us. 

Were you near us? 

He was near me. 

They came against me. 



Translation of the Preposition “ For.” 

613. (a) When “for” means “to bring,” “to fetch,” 
use pÁ *óém, a 5-comne, or a \\ óeAnn, followed by a 
genitive case; or a§ cpiAll A|\: as, 

Go for the horse. Uéi£ rpiAll a \\ au ^CApAtl. 
He went for John. Ciumí) fé pÁ *óém SeAjÁin. 
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(5) When “for” means “to oblige,” “to please,” 
use *oo, followed by the dative case: as, 

Do that for him. *Oeun pin *oó. 

Here is your book for you. ’Seo *óuic no WttAp. 

Use *oo to translate “for” in the phrases “good 
for,” “bad for,” “better for,’’ &c.: as, 

This is bad for you. Ip otc *óuic é peo. 

(<?) When “/or” means “for the use of,” use te 
ti-AgAi*ó, followed by a genitive case, or *oo with 
dative. 

I bought this for the CeAnnuigeAp é peo te 
priest. ti-A$Ai*i> An cpAgAipc 

(*ooVn cpAgApc). 

He gave me money for Úug pé AtpgeAT) *oom Letf 
you. AgAró. 

( d ) When “/or” means “ duration of time” use te, 
with the dative case, if the time be past , but Ap peat) 
or 50 ceAnn, with the genitive case, if the time be 
futwre. In either case past and future are to be 
understood, not with regard to present time, but to 
the time of the action described. 

(1) He had been there for t)í pé Ann te btiA*óAin 

a year when I came. nuAip táinig mé. 

(2) He stayed there for a X )’ pAn pé Ann Ap peA*ó 

year. (50 ceAnn) bliAniiA 
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In the first sentence the year is supposed to be completed at the 
time we are speaking about, and is, therefore, past with regard to the 
time we are describing. 

In the second sentence the time at which the action of staying (If 
we be allowed to use the word “action”) took place at the very 
beginning of the year that he spent there. The year itself came after 
the time we are describing ; therefore it is future with regard to that 
time 

It will be a great assistance to the student to remember that 
Ap peA-ó or 50 ceAtin are used when in the English sentence the fact 
is merely statad, as in sentence (2); and that te is used when a 
secondary tense ought to be used in the English sentence, as in sen- 
tence (1). 

(e) When “for” means “for the sake of,’’ use Ap 
pon followed by a genitive case. 

He toiled for a little gold. í>Aotpui§ pé Ap pon toeAg- 

Áin óip. 

(f) When “for” is used in connection with “buy- 
ing” or “selling,” use Ap followed by a dative case, 
lie bought it for a pound. CeAnntng pé Ap flúnc é. 

I sold it for a shilling. *ÓíotAf Ap pgating é. 

( g ) “For” after the English verb “ask” is not 
translated in Irish. 

He asked me for a book. T) 1 iApp pé LeAttAp opm. 
Ask that man for it. iApp Ap An fcpeAp porn é. 

(h) “For” after the word “desire** (*o<5il) is usually 
translated by t (=in): as, Desire for gold, tmlhI 1 n-6p 
or, *ouit tnp An óp. 
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(t) The English phrase “ only for ” very often 
means “were it not for,” “had it not been for,” and 
is translated by munA mtHA-ó, followed by a nomina- 
tive. 

Only for John the horse tílwiA tnbiA-ó SeAg-án *oo 
would be dead now. t> iAt> -An capaLL mApO 

Anoip. 



619. Note the following Examples. 



I have a question for you . 

To play jor (a wager). 

To send for . 

A cure for sickness. 

To wait for. 

For your life, don’t tell. 

He faced for the river. 

They fought for (about) 
the Fiannship. 

Don’t blame him for it. 

I have great respect for 
you. 

This coat is too big for me . 

What shall we have for 
dinner? 

It is as good for you to do 
your best. 



CÁ ceipc -As-Atn ope. 

Itnipc ap (ge-Atl). 

Cup pop . . . . Ap. 

CteigeAp i n-AgAit) cinnip. 

( „ Ap tinneAp. 

pAnArhAinc te. 

Ap * 0 ’ AtiAm, nS tvtnnip. 

tug pé A AgAlt) Ap An 
At)Ainn. 

Úpoi*oeAX)Ap um An 
opiAnnuigeAóc. 

HÁ cuip a rrnlteÁn Aip (its 
blame on him). 

Uá meAf móp AgAm opc. 

O An cóca po pó-rhóp 
t>om. 

CAroé OiAf AgAinn Ap 
Áp nntnneup ? 

UÁ pé cotfi niAit A£AC *00 
•OiOeAtt t)o ■óeunArh. 



j 
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61 S. Translation of the Preposition “ Of.” 

(a) Whenever “0/*” is equivalent to the English 
possessive case, translate it by the genitive case in 
Irish. 

The son of the man. ITI-ac an fip . 

The house of the priest. Ue-Aó &n 

There are cases in which the English “of,” al- 
though not equivalent to the possessive case, is trans- 
lated by the genitive in Irish. 

The man of the house. pe an age. 

A stone of meal. Cioó rhme. 

(b) Whenever “of” describes the material of which 
a thing is composed, or the contents of a body, use 
the genitive case. 

A ring of iron. JMwne i-AftAinn. 

A cup of milk. CtipÁn bAinne. 

A glass of water. 5 ^ oine U1 f5 e - 

(c) When “of” comes after a numeral, or a noun 
expressing a part of a whole, use *oe with the dative ; 
but if the word after “ of 99 in English be a 'personal 
pi onoun , use one of the compounds of 45 with the 
personal pronouns. 

The first day of the week. An 6eut> IS *oe’n rpe-Aór- 

One of our hounds. Ceann *0' Sp n5A*ópAitt« 

Many of the nobles. ITIópÁn *oe n-A ti-uAifiit>. 

One of us was there. t)i *outne -AgAinn -Ann. 
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Some of them. . Curo aca. 

One of these (persons). Dtnne aca fo. 

XV teat is used for “ half of it ” or “ half of them ” 

(d) When “of 9 * follows “which” use x>e with 
nouns, and 45 with pronouns. 

Which of the men? Cia (ciaca) *oe ha peAjtAib? 

Which of us? CiAASAinn? 

( e ) When “of” means “about” use amóiollor pd. 
They were talking of the OionAp a$ cAinc cimóiott 

matter. An pu-oA. 



( f ) “Of” after the English verb “ask/ 1 “inquire/ 
is transl ited by *oe. 

Ask that of John. pApung pm T>e SeAgdn. 



( cj ) When “of” expresses “the means” or instru- 
ment” use te or *oe. 



He died of old age. 

He died of hunger. 

He died of a seven days’ 
sickness. 

(h) Both of us. 

Both of you. 

Both of them. 



fuAip p é bdp te p eAn-Aotp 
puAip pé t>dp lei p An ocpAp. 

puAip fé t>dp *oe gAUp 
peAóc Id. 

Sinn AfAon. 

Sib A|\Aon. 

SlA*Q ApAOn, 1A*D ApAOn. 
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616. Further Examples. 

He is ignorant of Irish. 



The like of him. 

Such a thing as this. 

Don’t be afraid of me . 

A friend of mine . 

A friend of yours. 

A horse of mine. 

A horse of Brian’s. 

I have no doubt of it. 

A man of great strength. 
Oisin of mighty strength 
and vigour. 

(t>A is the past tense of ip 
I think much of it. 



CÁ pé AinbptofAó inp an 
njAetntix;. 

A teitéix) (his like). 

A teitéro peo *oe p u*o. 
tlÁ bío*ó eAglAopc póriiam. 
Capa *óom. 

CApA *óuic. 

CapaIL tiom. 

Cap Alt te Dpi An. 

til fUlt AtfipAf A^AtTI Alp. 

peAp ip móp neApc. 

Oifin bA tpeun neApc A*p 
tut. 

in the previous sentence.) 
C-á tneAf móp asaíti Aip. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Classification of the Uses of the Prepositions. 
617. Ag, AT. 

1. To denote possession (a) with cá. 

Uá f^iAn AgAm. I have a knife. 

ZÁ Aitne Again Ap An I know that man. 
bf eAp pom. 
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(b) With other verbs : 

Conne-áx) f é -an f$ian aige He kept the knife for him- 
péin. self. 

X)’ £45 fé aca ia*o He left them to them. 

2. It is used in a partitive sense, of them, &c. 

Aon *otnne aca. Anyone of them. 

gaC aon aca. Each one of them. 

3. With verbal nouns to translate the English 
present participle : 

(а) active — U4 f é ag t>uata*ó an Ouaóatta. 

He is beating the boy. 

(б) passive — U4 an buaóaitt ag4 (’£4) buatat). 

The boy is being beaten. 

4. With verbal nouns followed by *oo, meaning 
“ while.” 

AS ‘out x)óib. While they were going. 

6. To express the agent or cause with passive verbs. 

U4an 6toc£4(a54) có£4it The stone is being raised 
as Séamup. by James. 

N.B . — As does not aspirate; but when used with 

the article it eclipses. 
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618. All, ON, UPON. 

1. Literal use : ap -an mbopt), on the table. 

2. In adverbial phrases: 



(a) TIME. 

ap bait, just now, by and by. ap peart, during. 

IÁ ap IS, day by day. ap mai*oin, in the morning, 

ap uaipib, by times. ap -an LAtaip, immediately. 



(6) PLACE. 

ap bit, in existence, at all. ap óúl, behind, 

ap leap, 

r 

* at sea. 



ap paippge, 
ap muip, 
ap tap, on the ground, 
ap ct, on the point of. 
ap pan, in length, 
ap fait),* lengthwise. 



on earth. 



cpi cpoigte 



ap rsoil, in school, 
ap put), throughout, 
ap nearh, in heaven, 
ap bop*o, on board, 
ap cataib, 
ap catrhain, 

ap an *oopap, by (through) 
the door. 

ap pax> (pai*o), three feet long. 

,, wide. 

„ high. 

., deep. 



ap teiteax), ,> 

ap aoipue, ,, 

i^ap *ooirhne, •» 

(c) CAUSE. 

ap an Art bap poin, for that ap teatcpom, under op- 
reason, therefore. pression. 

ap pon, for the sake of. ap coit, according to the 
ap eagta 50, for fear that. will of. 



• ap a f4»T> # literally on its length. 
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Ap éigin, hardly, by com- Ap co§a, at the choice of. 
pulsion. 

(d) MANNER AND CONDITION. 

Ap óop Ap bit, on any con- Ap *oeitb, in the form of. 

dition. Ap piubAl, in progress. 

Afi An mó*ó, in the manner. Ap a tAigeA*o, at least. 

Aft AgAi*ó, forward. Ap Aip, back. 

AgAi*ó Ap a§ai t>, face to face. Ap gcOt, backwards. 
teAt A|\ teAt, side by side. Ap cpAftiA, breadthwise. 
aj\ tAfA*ó, ablaze. Ap pAn, | 

Ap óumAp, in the power of. Ap peAópán, j aB ^ ra y # 
beAgAn Ap beAgAn, little Ap meipge, drunk. 

by little. Ap poDAp, trotting. 

Ap cAipne, on credit. Ap lAfAtc, on loan. 

8. In numbers : 

Cpí Ap ptro, 28. 

Cpiorh At) Ap p iói*o, 28rdi 

4. (a) Before the verbal noun, which it eclipses or 
aspirates to form the past participle active. 

Ap 'OuriA'ó An Dopjkip *oóib Having shut the door, 
imtigeADAp. they went away. 

(b) With the possessive adjective a and verbal 
noun to form perfect participle passive. 

Ap n-A Oup i n-OA^Ap Ag, Edited by. 

Ap n-A Oup AiriAó as ConnpAt) nA gAe-biLge, Pub- 
lished by the Gaelic League. 
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5. Emotions felt by a person : 



Care, sorrow, &c. 

Thirst, hunger, need, sick- 
ness. 

Fear. 

Joy, love, affection. 

6. In phrases: 

CiobtACA*ó ah, favour (con- 
ferred) on. 

5n^*0, 5 eAtl A tS affection 
for . 

eotdf, pop, Aitne ah, 
knowledge of, acquaint- 
ance with. 

5n^ ln ah, horror of, or 
disgust with. 

Cá xMtitvAf 0 |\m, I doubt, 
I suspect. 

CurhAúc ah, power over. 

t>uAi*> ah , victory over. 

onóip Ap, honour (given) 



C-á tmnróej bfOn o^m. 

O ca|\c, ocfuvf, eAfbAit), 
cmne-Af 0|\m. 

Cá eAgtA, pAicótof opm. 
C-á tútgÁif, stvá’ó opm. 

ZA bAogAl ah, there is 
danger. 

Cuirfine ah, remembrance 

of 

Ca|\aoi*o ah, 1 complaint 
5eA|tán ah, \ against. 

PuaC -ah, hatred of. 
pi aC ah, debt due from. 

CumAf ah, power over , 
capacity /or. 

Piaóa ah, claim upon. 

T)e óeAngAt aha of obli- 
’O' piAóAib ah, > gation 
X)’ uaIaó ah, -J on. 



to. 

In the above phrases the agent is expressed by a$ 
where possible, c A 5H^*0, geAn, eolAf, cunrine, &c., 
A5Am one. 
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7. ATI is used after various classes of Yerbs. 

(a) Yerbs of motion upon or against (striking, 

inflicting, &c.). 



Impim piAn Ap. 

Ap (te). 

CAfA*Ó Ap. 1 

ÍÁptA Afl. ) 

CAfAt) An peAp opm. 

T)o gAb pé *oe ótoóAifc optA. He threw stones at them. 

(b) After the verb 



I punish. 

I throw at. 

Met. 

I met the man. 



I call (name), (ap before 
person), induce, persuade, 
compel a person (to do 
something). 

I attempt (something or to 
do something). 

I requite, repay (a person). 
I cause, make (a person do 
something). 

I love (fall in love with), &c. 
I explain. 

(c) After the Yerb bemint. 

t>eipim A{i I catch, seize (a person) by 

(the hand, & c.). 

t)eipim Ap. I overtake, I catch. 

t)eipim bpeiteArhnAf Ap, I judge, pass judgment on. 
t)eipim t)UAi*ó Ap. I conquer. 



t)eipim Ap. 



t)eiptm lAppAóc Ap. 

t)eipim *oiot Ap. 
t)eipim* pÁ n-neApA Ap, 

t)eipim 5P^*ó Ap. 
t)eipim míniugA'ó Ap. 



* Cuipim may be uded in this sense. 
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(d) After verbs of Praying, Beseeching, Appeal- 

ing to. 

lAppAim Ap. I ask, entreat (a person). 

Suróim Ap. I pray for (sometimes I 

pray to); but generally 
SUi'óim óum T)é Ap fon &c. 
I pray to God for. 

lmpi$im Ap. I beseech. 

(e) After verbs of Speaking about, Thinking of, 

Treating of, Writing of, &o. 

ÍAbpAim a|\, I speak of. SmuAinim Ap, I think of. 
CpAOcAitn Ap, I treat of. SspíoOAim Ap, I write of, 
Cuitfini£im Ap, I remember. or about. 

( If ) Verbs of looking at : 

peuóAim Ajt or *oeAf\CAim **p. I look at. 

(g) Verbs of threatening, complaining, offending, 

displeasing, &c. 

t>A5t\Aim Af\. I threaten, 

goillim Ap. I am troublesome to. 

toOc Ap. I find fault with. 

(h) Verbs of concealing, neglecting, hindering, for- 

bidding, refusing, &c. 

Ceitim Ap. I conceal from. 

UoipmeAfSAim Ap. I hinder or forbid. 

FaiUi£iui Ap. I neglect. 
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(t) Verbs of protecting, guarding, guaranteeing 
against. 

SeAóAin zú péin Af ah Take care of yourself from 
■ocpucaiU, fin. that car. 

Se-AóAin *oo tAtfi Af An Take care! That stone 
5CI01Ó fin. ^ will hurt your hand. 

8. (a) Cuifim is used with verbal nouns and adverbial 
phrases beginning with Af : 

Cuifitn Af cfit. I put in a tremble. 

Cuifim Af coimeAx). I put on one’s guard. 

Cuifim Af feAófAn. I set astray. 

Cuifim Af oáif*oe. I put off, delay, postpone. 

Cuifim Af 5Cút. I put aside. 

Cuifim Af neirhní’ó. I reduce to nothing, I 

annihilate. 



(6) Also with many nouns : — 



Cuifim ceifc Af . 

Cuifim comAOin Af. 

Cuifim , v 

CfAinn Af (tAf) 
CAitim 1 11 

Cuifim cumA Af. 

Cuifim 5Aifm (pop) Af. 

Cuifim UMi Af. 

Cuifim teigeAf Af. 

Cuifim tui-óeAóAn Af. 

Cuifim moiU Af. 

Cuifim coifmeAfs Af. 

Cuifim impitie Af. 



I question. 

I do a kindness to. 

I cast lots for. 

I arrange. 

I send for. 

I set about. 

I apply a remedy to. 
I lay a snare for. 

I delay. 

I hinder. 

I beseech. 
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many nouns meaning “I in- 



9. $nim is used with 
flic t... on/' 

jnim bA^Af Ap. 
jním t>uAit>peA*ó Ap. 
Jtiitn CAfAom Ap. 

jním eugcóip Ap. 

$nim peAU, Ap. 

$nim pmAóc Ap. 

$nim bpeiteAriwAf Ap. 

$nhn fAipe Ap. 



I threaten. 

I trouble. 

I complain of. 

I wrong. 

I act treacherously to- 
wards. 

I exercise authority over, 
I restrain. 

I judge, pass judgment 
upon. 

I watch. 



619. AS, OUT OP, FROM. 

1. Literal use : out of, from, &c. 

Cuai*ó f é Ap An cig. He went out of the house. 

T)ut Af An mbeAtAi-ó. To depart from life. 



2. With various other verbs : 



T)úifigim Ap cooIa-ó. 
Cuipim Ap peilO. 
CpoóAim Ap. 

Cuipim AfAm. 
téigim Ap. 

SspiopAim Af. 

Uuicim Ap a óéite. 
UAppAIUS Af a céite. 



I arouse from sleep. 

I dispossess. 

I hang from. 

I utter (a shriek, &c.). 
I let off. 

I erase from. 

To fall asunder. 

To pull asunder. 
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3. To express origin, cause; ground of proof; oonfi- 
, donee, trust in : 



Ap 5AÓ -dipt). 


From every quarter. 


Soódp *oo Od inc dp. 


Derive benefit from. 


An ?Át dp. 


The reason why. 


Ap fo pudp. 


Henceforth. 


Ip pottup dp. 


It is evident from. 


loncui^te dp. 


Inferable from. 


tnuinigm dp. 


Confidence in. 


4. After verbs, of boasting 


or taking pride in : 


ITIdoi'óim dp. 


I boast of. 


gtópriidp dp. 
t^nifidp dp péin. 


Glorying in. 
Full of himselt 



620. Cum (óun), TOWARDS. 

1. Cum is used after verbs of motion: 

CuaitI fé éum age. He went towards the house. 

Cup 6um pjtppse. To put to sea. 

2. Before verbal noun to express purpose : 

Coitus fé 6um óApAtll He came to sell the horse, 
■oo -óíot. 
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8. In Phrases, as : 

CaOaihc Cum cpíce. 
5 \&Aim CugAm. 

Cup Cum DÁip. 
téi5 óum t>Áip. 
JteufCA Cum oibpe. 
Cum 50. 

5ui*óitn Cum. 

Out Cum •otigeAt). 



To bring to pass. 

I take for myself. 
To put to death. 
Let die. 

Prepared for work. 
In order that. 

I pray to. 

To go to law. 



oe, FROM, OUT OF. 



621. 

1. Literal nse : 

tXAinim *oe. 
éitvigim *oe. 
Uuicim ■oe. 
S&doitim *oe. 



I take from. 

I arise from. 

. I fall from. 

I loose from (anything) 



2. Partitive use: 

Opong t)e ru\ *OAOini0. Some of the people. 
Oume T)e riA pe^paiO. One of the men. 
peApx)etiiuincip1TUtgArhnA. One of the O’Mahoney’s. 



Often before the relative it is equivalent to a 

superlative relative : 

t)eupp<vo 5AÓ nit) *0’ Á I will give everything I 
Opuit AgAm. have. 
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If é An peAft if Aoipoe to’ A He is the tallest man I 
ttp-icdf pi Am. ever saw. 

tli m-Ait leip nít» o’ Á ocug- He does not like anything 
■dif oó. you gave him. 

3. In the following phrases: 

■oe t>pig, because -o’ ApiCe, for certain 

■o' eAgU 50, lest -oe $nát, usually 

■o’ Aotf, of age oe Snforfi, in effect 

■oe flop, perpetually oe m’ iút, to my knowledge 

oe tSpuim, owing to oe *>it, lfor lack of, 

0’ éif, after o’ eApbAiO, want of 

oe ■Oeom, willingly o’ Airiróeoin, unwillingly, 

oe fúil le, in expectation in spite of 

of oe tAoiO, concerning 



4. After following verbs, &o. : 

pAffuigim oe. I ask (enquire) of. 

lean Aim oe. I adhere to. 

tioncA oe (le). Filled with. 

Lán oe. Full of. 

$nim CAgAifc oe. I mention. 

$nim OfÁio oe. I make use of. 

$nim ... oe .... I make ... out of (from) ... 

léigim oíom I let slip. 

5 . To translate “with,” &c., in phrases like oe léim, 

with a leap, at a bound. 
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*DO, TO, FQR. 



(a) After adjectives (generally with if) j 



cinnce *oo, 

CÓ1f\ * 00 , 

éige-An *00, 
mAit * 00 , 
peApp -oo, 

( 6 ) After nouns: 

(*OUt) 1 fOÓAp *00, 

(if) OeAtA *66, 

(if) AtAip *00, 

(c) After verbs: 

Aitnim -oo, I command. 
t>ponnAim *00 (Ap) I pre- 
sent to. 

'Oeónuigim *00, I vouch- 
safe to. 

Aim *00, I announce 
to. 



certain for (a person), 
right for (a person), 
necessary for. 
good for. 
better for. 



for the advantage of. 

(is) his life. 

(is) his father. 

Cmnim *oo, I appoint for. 
CoifvAifti£im *00, I advise. 

ThOtnAim *00 , 1 renounce. 

pógnAim *00 , 1 am of use 
to. 



P|\eA 5 f Aim * 00 , 1 answer. SeAttAim * 00 , 1 promise. 

_ (I obey or téisim *00, I allow, let. 

SélUim *00,3 , ■ ' J * Tin 

( do homage to. Irmpin x>o, I tell. 

UAifbeÁtiAim *oo,l 

UeAfbÁriAim *oo, j 

^AbAim *00 OofAiO, I trample. Coi$lmt * 00 , I spare. 



ópntngim *00, I order. 



I show. 
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2. To express the agent : 

After the verbal noun, preceded by ajv, -A3, <fcc.: 
*oceAóc Annpo *o6it>. On their arrival here. 

With the participle of necessity, participles in 

ion, &c. : 

Hi motcA *óuic é. He must not be praised 

by you. 

Ip é pin ip innéAncA ■óuic. That's what you must do. 

8. For its use in connection with the verbal noun see 
pars. 568, 568, 570. 



623. 

pÁ or pé, UNDER, ABOUT, CONCERNING. 

1. Literal use : as, 

CA pé pA >n mbofvo. It is under the table. 

2. is used in forming the multiplioatiyes : 

pA *óó, twice : pA tpi, thrice, &c. 

8. In adverbial phrases: 

pA óorhAip, (keeping) for. pA leit, separately. 
pA *óeo, at last. pA •óeipeAt), at last. 

pA feAé, individually, pA nu\p. just so (as), 
separately. 
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6M. 5^> WITHOUT. 

1. Literal use : 

5<*ti pingirm im pócA. Without a penny in my 

pocket. 

2 . To express not before the verbal noun : 

AOaih teip s-dn ceAóc. Tell him not to come. 

628. 50, WITH. 

1. This preposition used only in a few phrases: 

generally before teit, a half. 

mite 50 teit. A mile and a half. 

StAu 50 teit. A yard and a half. 

2. In forming adverbs : 

50 in Ait, well. 50 OpeÁg, finely. 

626. 50, TO, TOWARDS. 

1. Literal use : motion, as — 

50 UnmneAó. To or towards Limerick. 

2. In Phrases : 

0 tuMp 50 n-tu\ip. From hour to hour. 

0 nóin 50 téile. From evening to evening, 

ó tíiAiTnn 50 b-oi-úce. From morning till night. 
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627. 1 (in, Jinn), IN, INTO (Eclipsinq). 

1. Of time : 

Inf An cSArhf&ó. In Summer. 



2. Of motion to a place : 

DceAóc i n-<3i|\tnn x>o Patrick having come into 
pATtfAis. Ireland. 

3. Of rest at a place : 

Cá fé i nDotpe. He is in Derry. 

4. In following phrases : 

i n-Aonrf eacc te, along with, i n-A$Aró, against. 
i ivoiAit), after. i gceann, at end of. 

i gcomne, against. i gcorhAif, in front of. 

i ttfoóAif, in company with, i meAfg, among. 
i ■ocnnCioLL, about. 

5. After words expressing esteem, respect, liking, &c., 

for something : 

T)uil i n-óp. Desire for gold. 

G. Used predicatiyely after CÁ : 

Cáim mi’ feAp Lároip anoif. I am a strong man now. 
Cá fiAt) ’na mb j-oAiO niAice. They are good boats. 



7. In existence, extant : 

Ip bpeAg aii Aimfip acá It’s fine weather we’re 
Ann. having 
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tli cóip t)uic nut, aíuaó -j -An Aimpp fuAp ac 4 Ann 
Anoip. 

. You ought not to go out considering the cold 
weather we have now. 

8. Used after zS to express “to be able.” 

ílí t>i onn -Ann péin lompón. He cannot turn. 

9. After cuip, tteip, nut, in phrases like: 

Cuipim i scinmne no. I remind. 

Out i poóAp no. To benefit. 



628. 1*0111, BETWEEN, AMONG. 

1. Literal use: 

nóp imp n-A tlorhinC-Aib, a custom among the 

Romans. 

neitpip eAcoj\|VA, difference between them. 



2. V01R...A5US, BOTH. ..AND. 

imp boóc A^up fAiótnp, both rich and poor, 
imp AÓAip Agup mac, both father and son. 

imp OAopóAib A$up uauaiB, both sheep and lambs, 
imp peAjiAiO ip rhn-Áib, both men and women. 



629. te, WITH. 

1. Literal use, with : 

teip An triAop, with the steward. 
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2. With if to denote possession: 

Ip tiompA é. It is my own. It belongs to me. 

Cia leip iat> ? Who owns them ? 

3. With ip and adjectives to denote “in the opinion of:" 

If piú tiom é. I think it worth my while. 

*Oo b’ £a*oa leif . He thought it long. 

4. To denote instrument or means: 

t)pife<vó An fuinneós te The window was broken 
ctoió. by a stone. 

ptiAip fé bdf teif An ocpAp . He died of hunger. 

tofgAt) te ceini-ó é. He was burned with fire. 

5. After verbs or expressions of motion : 

AuiaO teif, Out (he went). 

SiAf tib ! Stand back ! 

TV imtig fí téiti, She departed. 

6. With verbs of touching; behaviour towards; say- 

ing to; listening to; selling to; paying to; 
waiting for : 

6ifC tiom, Listen to me. 

t)Ainim te, I touch. 

lAbfAim te, I speak to. 

TiiotAf An bó teif, I sold the cow to him. 

TU fAn tiom, Do not wait for me. 
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7. After words expressing comparison with, likeness 

to, severance from, union with, peace with, 
war with, expectation of. 

fé éorh <\jvo tiom. He is as tall as L 

Cá pé copmait teac. He is like you. 

*Oo rs^n fé teo. He separated from them. 

8. With verbal noun to express purpose, intention 

(see pars. 567, 569). 



9. In following phrases : — 

le Ji-agAit), for (use of), 
te h-uOc, with a view to. 
te h-Aip, back, 
te pdiiaiO, downward. 



te coip, near, beside, 
l^irh iGj near. 
tnA{\ aou le, along with 
caoO le, beside. 



630. mAtl, LIKE TO, AS. 

1 Literal use : as, like to. 

nu\r fin, thus A^uf mAp r m ^ °» an ^ 80 on * 

Do glAC f é iua|\ óéile i. He took her for a spouse, 
m Ap AnuOAipc pé, (according) as he said. 

2. Before relative particle a, it is equivalent to as, 

how, where, &c. 

An áic rriAp a fiAit> pé, the place where he was. 

3. For an idiomatic use of mAp, see P ar - 853. 
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631. 0, FROM, SINCE. 

1. Since (of time) : as, 

ó tup, from the beginning. 6 foin, ago. 
Conjunction : as, 

Ó naC bp^c-ap fuiD <,\f\ bit, CingAf AbAile .apip. 

Since I saw nothing i came home again 



2. Of place, motion from: 

Ó étjunn, from Erin. 



3. In a modal sense: 

on Cjvoibe, with all thy heart. 

boOc 0 (i) fpiopAin, poor in spirit. 



4. After words expressing severance from, cfcstance 
from, going away from, turning from, taking 
from, exclusion from, cleansing, defending, 
protecting, healing, alleviating. 



632. OS, OVER. 

Used only in a few phrases as : 

Op ctonn, above, over. bun Op c*onn, upside down. 

Op ipeAl. silently, secretly. Op loudly. 
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633. tlOltíl, BEFORE. 

1. Of time : 

T)eió nóimnj poirh (6un) Ten minutes to three. 

-A Cfí. 

tloime feo. Before this, heretofore, 

formerly. 

tlonfie fin. Previously. 

2. Of fleeing before, from ; coming in front of ; lying 

before one (= awaiting) ; putting before one 
(=proposing to oneself) : 

Cibé óuipe-Ap poirhe é feo Whoever proposes to do 
*oo *óeun-Atii. this. 

Of An sippfwrt as fit foirh The hare was running 
tiA con-Aib. from the hounds. 

8. After expressions of fear, dislike, veloome, &c. : 

T\Á biot) e-AgtA opc pómp-A. Do not be afraid of them, 
police p óiriAC (pórii-Aib) l Welcome ! 

634. CAR, BEYOND, OVER, PAST. 

1. Of motion (place and time) : 

téim fé tap -An mb-AltA. He leaped over the wall. 
An rhi feo g-Ab tojvAinn. Last month. 

2. Figuratively: “in preference to/’ “beyond.” 
t-Af m-Af bf fé *oeió Compared with what it was 

mbti-Abn-A pi6e-A*o 0 foin. 80 years ago. 

t ap map but) *ótigte-A0 *óó. Beyond what was lawful 

for him. 
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3. In following phrases : 

•out cap, transgress, 
cap éip, after. 

Cap óeann 50, notwith- 
standing. 



ceaóc tap, refer to, treat of 
cap aip, back. 

Dpuim cap p, upside 
down. 



635. Ctté, (CUT), THROUGH, BY MEANS OF. 

1. Physically, through : 

Cpé n-a lam Ait). Through his hands. 

2. Figuratively, “ owing to ” : 

Unit) fin. Owing to that. 

N.B. — In the spoken language cpi*o is generally 
used instead of cpé or cpeap. 



636. Hill, ABOUT, AROUND. 

1. Time: um tp^tnóna, in the evening. 

2. Plaoe: tim an ci£, around the house. 

3. About : of putting or having clothing on. 

Do óuipea*oap umpa a They put on their clothes. 
Scuro éa*oai§. 

4. Cause: uime pin, therefore. 
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PARSING. 

C 37 . A. Parse each word in the following sentence : 
vVoeip Seum-Af gup teip péin An CApAtt no tn Aige 
(Prep. Grade; 1900). 

Aneip An irreg. trans. verb, indie, mood, pre- 
sent tense, analytic form of the verb 
■oeifum (verbal noun, p4t>). 

Seumap A proper noun, first declen., genitive 
Seunuvip, 3rd pers. sing., masc. gen., 
nom. case, being subject of A*oeip. 

5 up A conjunction used before the past 
tense : compounded of 50 and po. 

m The dependent form, past tense, of the 
verb ip. 

L*ip A prepositional pronoun (or a pronomi- 
nal preposition), 3rd pers. sing., maso. 
gender. Compounded of te and pé. 

péin An indeclinable word, added to leip for 
the sake of emphasis. 

An The definite article, nom. sing, masc., 
qualifying the noun CApAtt. 

CApAtt A com. noun, first declen., genitive 
CApAilt, 3rd pers. sing., masc. gend. 
and nom. case, being the subject of 
the suppressed verb 
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*oo A particle used as a sign of the past 
tense, causing aspiration ; but here it 
has also the force of a relative. 

tM An irreg. intrans. verb, indie, mood 
past tense, analytic form of the vert 
cAim (verbal noun, belt). 

aifce A prepositional pronoun, 3rd sing., 
masc. gender, compounded of 
and é. 



B. Parse the following sentence : *Oo óuni fí pó-o 
món-A -Ajt ’oeAps-ldjwú i n-*oion ci£e tn\ pcoile mamin 
Ue beaUuune. (Junior Grade, 1900). 

T)o A particle used as the sign of the past 
tense, causing aspiration. 

^utp A reg. trans. verb, indie, mood, past 
tense, analytic form of the verb cuipim 
(verbal noun, cup). 

ff A personal pronoun, 3rd pers. sing., 
fern, gend., conjunctive form, nomi- 
native case, being the subject of the 
verb óuip. 

P<Vo A com. noun, first declen., gen. póro, 
3rd pers. sing., masc. gender, accusa- 
tive case, being the object of the verb 
óuip. 
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móna A common noun, third declension, nom. 

móin, 3rd pers. sing., fern, gender, 
and genitive case, governed by the 
noun p6*o. 

a \\ A preposition, governing the dative 

case. 

•oeAps-tAfAt) A compound verbal noun, genitive 

3rd pers. sing., dative 
case, governed by the preposition *p. 

t A preposition, governing the dative 

case, and causing eclipsis. 

•oton A com. noun, first declens., gen. *ofn, 
3rd pers. sing. maec. gender and dative 
case, governed by preposition i. 

(N.B. — This word may also be 
second declension). 

ci ge An irreg. com. noun, nom. ceaó, 3rd 
pers. sing., masc. gend., genitive case, 
governed by the noun *oton. 

iu\ The definite article, genitive sing, femi- 
nine, qualifying pcoile. 

pcoite A common noun, second declension, 
nom. fcoii, 3rd pers. sing., fern. gend. 
and genitive case, governed by the 
noun age. 
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maroin A com. noun, second declension, gen. 

mArone, 3rd pers. sing., fem. gend. 
and dative case, governed by the pre- 
position Ap (understood): 

lAe-beAtCAine A compound proper noun, nom. IS 
beAlcAine, 3rd pers. sing., masc. 
gend. and genitive case, governed by 
the noun mAroin. 



C. Parse: Oim a$ *° ul óurn At1 (Junior, *98). 



Oim An irreg. intrans. verb, indie, mood, 
present tense, 1st pers. sing., syn- 
thetic form, of zS (verbal noun, bei£). 

a$ A prep., governing the dative case. 

■out A verbal noun, 3rd pers. sing., dative 
case, governed by the preposition a*> 

Cum A noun (dative case, governed by *oo 
understood) used as a preposition, 
governing the genitive case. 

The definite article, gen. sing, masc., 
qualifying the noun AonAig. 

aoiiaiJ A common noun, first declen., nom. 

aohaC, 3rd pers. sing., masc. gender, 
and genitive case governed by Cum. 
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D. Parse: 


tlí cóip *óuic é *00 OUAUVÓ. 


tit 


A negative adverb, causing aspiration, 
modifying the suppressed verb ip. 


L'f] 


The assertive verb, present tense, ab. 
solute form. 


cóip 


A common adjective, positive degree, 
comparative cópA, qualifying the 
phrase é •oo tiuAUvó. 


■óuic 


A prep, pronoun, 2nd pers. sing, com- 
pound of *00 and cú. 


é 


A personal pronoun, 3 rd pers. sing., 
nom. case, disjunctive form, being 
the subject of the suppressed verb ip. 


VO 


A preposition, causing aspiration, and 
governing the dative case. 


t>t 1 atA*Ó. 


A verbal noun, genitive fcu Alice, 3 rd 
pers. sing., dative case, governed by 
the preposition *00. 


N.B. — é *oo OuaIa'ó is the subject of the sentence . 



E. Parse : táinig fé te CApAtt a óeAtinAÓ. 

Ú411115 An irreg. intrans. verb, indie. mood, 
past tense, 3 rd pers. sing, of the verb 
cij;im f verbal noun, ceACc). 
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fé A pers. pron, 3rd pers. sing., masc. gen., 
conjunctive form, npm. case, being 
the subject of tA inig. 

le A preposition governing the dative 
case. 



capaIL A common noun, first declens. gen. 

CApAitt, 3rd pers. sing., masc. gend. 
and dative case governed by te. 

A The softened form of the preposition 
*00, which causes aspiration, and 
governs the dative case. 

6eAtitn\ó. A verbal noun, genitive ceAnmn §te, 
3rd pers. sing., dative case, governed 
by the preposition a. 



IDIOMS. 

uA...A5Am, I HAVE. 

638. As already stated there is no verb “ to hare ” 
in Irish. Its place is supplied by the verb zA followed 
by the preposition A5. The direct object of the verb 
“to have” in English becomes the subject of the verb 
cá in Irish: as, I have a book. "CA teAhAp as Am. 
The literal translation of the Irish phrase is “a hook 
is at vie'* 

This translation appears peculiar at first sight, but it is a mode of 
expression to be found in other languages. Most students are 
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familiar with the Latin phrase “ Eét mi hi pater.” I have a father 
(lit. there is a father to me) ; and the French phrase ‘Ce livre est á 
moi 1 own this boo£ (lit. This book is to me). 



We give here a few sentences to exemplify the 



idiom : — 

He has the book» 

I have not it. 

Have you my pen ? 

The woman had the cow. 

The man had not the 
horse. 

Will you have a knife to- 
morrow ? 

He would not have the dog. 

We used to have ten 
horses. 



UÁ An teAbAp Aige. 

Hi puit pé A^Am. 

An Opuit mo peAnn a^ac ? 
t)i An V>6 A5 An mnioi. 

Hi f\Alt> An CApAll A5 An 
ttpeAft. 

An mt> <s i'ó fgiAn a^ac 
i mbAfVAó ? 

Hi t>iAt> An mA*opA Aige. 
*Oo Lío-ó *oeió scApAitl 
AgAinn. 



is tiom, I own. 

639. As the verb “ have ” is translated by and 
the preposition as, so in a similar manner the 
verb “ own ” is translated by the verb IS and the 
preposition b6. Not only is the verb “to own,” but 
also all expressions conveying the idea of ownership, 
such as : The book belongs to me : the book is mine, 
&c. ; are translated by the same idiom. 

I own the book. \ 

The book is mine. [ Ip iiom An teAtiAp. 

The book belongs to me. j 
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The horse was John's. \ 

The horse belonged to . 

j o ^ n V ua te SeA£A n An CApAtt. 

John owned the horse. ) 

Notice the position of the words. In translating 
the verb “have” the verb zA is separated from the 
preposition aj; by the noun or pronoun ; but in the 
case of “own” the verb ip and the preposition le 
come together. (See par. 589, &c.) 

I have the book. "CA an leAttAp A^Am. 

I own the book. Ip Liom An leAftAp. 

In translating such a phrase as “ I have only two 
cows,’* the noun generally comes after the preposi- 
tion a$ : so that this is an exception to what has been 
said above. 

I have only two cows. Hi puit, a^ah i aCc * 0 A Oum. 



I KNOW. 

550. There is no verb or phrase in Irish which can 
cover the various shades of meaning of the English 
verb “ to know First, we have the very commonly 
used word peA*OAf (or peA*OAi|\ tné), I knoio ; but this 
verb is used only after negative or interrogative 
particles, and has only a few forms. Again, we have 
the verb Aitnijim, I know; but this verb can only be 
used in the sense of recognising . Finally we have the 
three very commonly used phrases, z A eotap a^aiti, 
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ca Aitne A^Ain, and zA a fiop a^ain, all meaning 
“I know;” but these three expressions have three 
different meanings which must be carefully distin- 
guished. 

Whenever the English verb “ know ” means " to 
know by heart” or “to know the character of a person f 
“ to know by study ” &c., use the phrase zA eolAf 

A5-..Ap. 

Whenever “know” means “to recognise” “to know 
by appearmce 9 ” “ to know by sight ” &c., use the phrase 
zA Aifcne A5...AJ1. 

When “know” means “to know by mere informa- 
tion” “ to happen to know ” as in such a sentence as 
“ Do you know did John come in yet f” use the phrase 
zA a y.op ASf e.g. £>pml a flop a$ac An -ocÁinis. 
SeAgÁn ipceAó póp ? 

As a rule young students experience great difficulty 
in selecting the phi ases to be used in a given case. 
This difficulty arises entirely from not striving to 
grasp the real meaning of the English verb. For 
those who have alieady learned French it may be 
useful to state that as a general rule z A eotAp A^Am 
corresponds to je sais and z A Aitne a^aui to je connais 

U A Aitne A^Am Alp aóc ni puil eolAp a$a m Aip. 
Je le connais maisje ne le sais pas. I know him by 
sight but I do not know his character. “ Do you know 
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that inav going down the road V 9 Here the verb 
“ Jcnow ” simply means recognise, therefore the Irish 
is : bpuit Aitne a^az Ap An Opeap poin azá a$ *oul p iop 
An X)6tA\i? If you say to a fellow student “ Do you 
know your lessons to-day V 9 You mean “ Do you know 
them by rote?” or “Have you studied them?'* 
Hence the Irish would be: “Dpuit eotap a^az Ap 
no OeAóCAnnAió in-ciu?” 

Do you know did the landlord get the rent ? 

Dpuil a piop a$ag An bpiiAip An cigeApnA caIiíiah 
An clop ? 



I LIKE, I PREFER. 

6M. “I like ” and “I prefer 99 are translated by the 
expressions Ip iuaiú (ail, aic) tiom and Ip peApp liom 
(it is good with me ; and, it is better with me). 



I like milk. 

He prefers milk to wine. 

Does the man like meat? 

Did you like that ? 

I liked it. 

We did not like the water. 



Ip trunt tiom DAinne. 

Ip peApp leip txdinne tu\ 
pfon. 

An mAit teip An ttpeAp 
peoil ? 

Ap vi\A\t le<\z é pin ? 

Da riiAit tiom é. 

THoprhAit tinn An c-uipse. 



642. If we change the preposition “te’’ in the 
above sentences, for the preposition “* 00 ,” we get 
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another idiom. “ It is really good for,” u It is of 
benefit to.” If m-ait *óom é. It is good for me ; 
( whether I like it or not). 

He does not like milk but it is good for him. 
ni rriAit teif txunne -aóc if truiú *óó é. 

N.B. — In these and like idiomatic expressions the 
preposition “le” conveys the person’s own ideas and 
feelings, whether these are in accordance with fact or 
not. If piú liom *oul 50 ti-^lbAin. I think it is 
worth my while to go to Scotland (whether it is really 
the case or not). If móp liom -an lu-aó foin. I think 
that a great price. If ftiAf^ó liom t fin. I think 
that trifling (another 'person may not). 

The word “ think ” in such phrases is not trans- 
lated into Irish. 

If piti t)uic *0111 50 b-Albdin. It is really worth 
your while to go to Scotland (whether you think so or 
not). 



CIS Horn, I CAN, I AM ABLE. 

643. Although there is a regular verb peu*o-Aim, 
meaning I can , I am able, it is not always used. 
The two other expressions often used to translate 
the English verb “/ can,” are C15 liom and if péioip 
Horn. 
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The following examples will illustrate the uses of 

the verbs. 

Present 

peu’OAim, C15 liom* or ) 
if féioif Liom,t ) 

feutMnn cú, C15 teAC or) 
if péroif leAC. ) 

&c., &c. 

Negative. 

til feu'OA.m, nl tig horn; or) j ftm not able< 

ní pévoif liom. ) 

Interrogative. 

An DCS teac ? or) CaQ yQu? or ^ you able? 

An féroif leAC ?J 

Negative Interrogative. 

me •OC15 teir? or) Can he not? or is he not 

nAó féiTJif teifpj able? 

Past Tense. 

•O' feuT)Af, M.n,s t.om, or) or ^ ^ 

*00 t)’ péimtx liom. ) 

Imperfect. 

* 0 * £eu*o<Airm, tise-at) liom. I used to be able. 

• Literally ; It comes with me. t It is possible with me. 



Tense. 

I can, or am able. 

Thou canst or art able. 
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Future. 

peu*opvo, ciocpMt) tiom. I shall be able. 

Conditional. 

T) 1 fetrofAinn, *oo tiocpxvó 
tiom. 

The negative and the interrogative will present no difficulty. 



I would be able. 



I MUST. 

6M. The verb €t must,” when it means necessity or 
duty, is usually translated by the phrase nl puUif or 
c-Aitpró. This latter is really the third person singu- 
lar, future tense of cAitim ; but the present and other 
tenses are also frequently used. It may also be very 
neatly rendered by the phrase, if éiseati *oo (lit. 
it is necessary for). 

Ill ruUin *óom, ca\ tpró mé, or) 

\l must. 

if ei^e-an *oom. j 

til rut-din *óuic, CAitpró cú, or) 

fYou must. 

if éige-An *ouic. J 

til rutdiu -óó, caitpit) ré, orl 

^ tHe must, 

ip *oó j 

&c., &c. 

The English phrase “have to” usually means 
“ must” and is translated like the above : as, I have 
to go home now. Caitfit) mé *oul a tlaite -anoif. 
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The English verb "must” expressing duty or 
necessity, has no past tense of its own. The English 
past tense of it would be u had to as, “ I had to go 
away then The Irish translation is as follows : — 

Hiop h’^utdip *00111, C-Ait mé, or 
*00 t>’él56An Dom. 

Hiop tVfrutdip *óuic, ÓAit cti, or 
t)o h'éigeAn x)uic. 

&c., & o. 

The English verb “must” may also express a 
supposition ; as in the phrase “ You must be tired” 
The simplest translation of this is “Hi putdip 50 
Opuil cuippe opc,” or, “HI puláip nó cá cuippe opc.” 
The phrase “ ip coparfMiL 50,” meaning “ It is pro- 
bable that ” may also be used : as, Ip coparhAit 50 
t> puit ctnppe opc. 

The English phrase " must have " always expresses 
supposition, and is best translated by the above 
phrase followed by a verb in the past tense, as, “ You 
must have been hungry ,” Hí puldip 50 p-aib ocpap opc. 

He must have gone out , Hi putdip 50 noea&ait) pé 
AtttAÓ. 

Hi putdip 5up (or 50 rvoeAjdi^) fé 4111*6, is used in Monster. 



jl had to. 

I You had to. 



I ESTEEM. 

615 . I esteem is translated by the phrase C-d me-ap 
A5<am *p. Literally, “ I have esteem on . 
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I esteem John. O meAp AgAtn Ap SeAgdn. 

Did you esteem him ? TIaiO meAp a^ac Aip ? 

He says that he greatly Deip pé 50 Opuit meAp 
esteems you. móp Aige opcpA. 

I DIE. 

646. Although there is aregularverb, eugjdw, in Irish 
it is not often used ; the phrase geiOim Mp, I find 
death , is usually employed now. The following 
examples will illustrate the construction : — 

The old man died y ester- fuAip An peAn-peAp txáp 
day. inoé. 

We all die. $eihmix> uite An bip. 

I shall die. 5 eóí>xVO 

They have just died. C-áro cap éipbÁip-o’pAgÁit 

You must die. CAitpit) cú bÁp -o'pAS^il. 

I OWE. 

647. There is no verb “ owe 99 in Irish, Its place is 
supplied by saying “ There is a debt on a person. 

ZÁ piAó* opm. I owe • 

Whenever the amount of the debt is expressed the 
word piAó is usually omitted and the sum substituted. 

He owes a pound. Cá púnc Aip. 

You owe a shilling. Zá p^itUnx; opc. 

* The plural of this word, jTiaóa, is very frequently used in this 
phrase. 
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When the person to whom the money is due is 
mentioned, the construction is a little more difficult : 
as, I owe you a pound , as, "CS púnc agac opm, i.e., 
You have (the claim of) a pound on me — the words in 
brackets being always omitted. 

He owes me a crown. 'CÁ copóin again aip. 

Here is the man to whom Seo é an peap a ( 50 ) 
you owe the money, Opuit an c-aipgeaT) 

aige opc. 



I MEET. 

648. The verb “ meet ” is usually translated by the 
phrase “ there is turned on” e.g., “ I meet a man” is 
translated by saying “A man is turned on me” 
Capcap peap opm (tiom or tfom); but the phrase 
tmaitceap (or tapt a) peap opm is also used. I met 
the woman, *oo capat> an bean opm (liom or 'óom). 

They met two men on the *Oo capa*> toeipc peap opta 
road. ap an mtoótap. 

John met James. X)o capat* Seumap ap 

Sea$4n. 



Physical Sensations. 

649. All physical sensations, such as hunger, thirst, 
weariness, pain, &c., are translated into Irish by say- 
ing that “hunger, thirst, &c., is on a person ;” as, I 
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am hungry. UA ocpdp opm. Literally, hunger is on 
me. He is thirsty. UA c-dpc -dip. Literally, thirst is 
on him. 



The same idiom is used for emotions, such as 
pride, joy, sorrow, shame, &c. The following ex- 
amples will illustrate the construction : — 



t)puil ocpdp opc? 

tli puil ocpdp opm dnotp. 

t)í c-dpc móp opdinn uroé. 

Dpuil nAipe optd? 

t)i nAipe dn cpdogdil uippi. 

tDéi-ó bpó*o móp dip. 
tldib ctitppe opc ? 
tld Oiot) edgld opr. 

UA cox)ld*0 móp opm. 

UA pldgnAn opc. 



Are you hungry ? 

I am not hungry now. 

We were very thirsty 
yesterday. 

Are they ashamed? 

She was very much 
ashamed. 

He will be very proud. 
Were you tired ? 

Don’t be afraid. 

I am very sleepy. 

You have a cold. 



Whenever there is a simple adjective in Irish cor- 
responding to the English adjective of mental or 
physical sensation , we have a choice of two construc- 
tions, as : — 



I am cold. 
You are sick. 

I was weary. 



UA mé pudp 
UA cú cinn 
(or bpeoice) 
t)í mé ctnppedó 



or cA ptidóc* opm. 
,, cA cinnedf opc. 

,, tM cuippe opm. 



* Distinguish between fl^r-cÁn a cold (a disease) and puaic, 
the cold, coldness (of the weather) and the adjective puap, cold. 
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Ui mé cinn and ci cinnedp opm have not quite the 
same meaning, Ui mé cirm means I feel sick; Lufc 
zá cinneAf opm means I am m some sickness , such as 
fever , &c. 



I CANNOT HELP. 

630. The English phrase, “ I cannot help that,” is 
translated by saying I have no help on that . Hi fuii 
neApc A^Am Aip pin. He said that he could not help 
it. t>ut)Aipc pé ndó pAib neape Aige Aip. The word 
leigeAf, “ cure'' may be used instead of neape. 



I AM ALONE. 

681. There are two expressions which translate the 
English word “alone” in such sentences as lam 
alone, He is alone, &c., i.e. } Uiim im aohap, or Ciim 
Uom péin (I am in my oneship, or I am by (with) 
myself). He is alone. Uá pé ua aouap, or Ci pé teip 
péin. She was alone. t)i pi ’tid ti-AonAp, or t)i pi 
téiti pétn. We shall be alone. tOéimvo ’nip n-Aoiu\p. 
or béimro tinn péin. 



I ASK. 

682. The English word "ask" has two distinct 
meanings according as it means "beseech" or "in- 
quire.'* In Irish there are two distinct verbs, viz., 
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lAppAim, I ask ( for a favour ), and pAfpuigim, I ask 
(for infoi'mation). Before translating the word “ask ” 
we must always determine what is its real meaning, 
and then use iApp or ptAfiung accordingly. 



Ask your friend for money. 

Ask God for those graces. 

Ask him what o’clock it is. 
He asked us who was that 
at the door. 

They asked me a question. 



lApp AipgeAT) Af *oo 
0AfA1*0. 

1 Aff Af *OlA A tAfcAlfC 

tunc ua sp^fA r 01t1 * 
pAppuig x>e cat) a OI05 é. 
* 0 ’ fiAfptng fé t>ínn cia’p 
tVé fin A$ -An *oof Af. 
D’f 1 Af f u 1 ge-A-o Af ceif c 
*oiom. 



633. I DO NOT CARE. 



I do not care. 

It is no affair of mine. 
Is it not equal to you ? 
It is no affair of yours. 
You don’t care. 

He does not care. 

It is no affair of his. 
We did not care. 

It was no affair of ours. 
They did not care. 



If cum-A tiom. 

If cum-A *óom. 
HaC cuitia 'ótiic? 
If cum-A 'óuic. 

If cuttia le-AC. 

If cum-A leif. 

If CUtTIA *óó. 
t>A óuiUA linn. 
X)a óumA -óúinn. 
t>A óumA leo. 



(See what has been said about the prepositions le 
and 00 in the Idiom “ I prefer,” par. 642.) 
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I OUGHT. 

654. “ I ought ” is translated by the phrase if cóip 
(or ceapc) *oom. You ought, if cóip *óuic, if ceapc 
*ouic. We ought to go home, If cóif *0tiinn *oul 
a frAite. We ought to have gone home, X)s 06if 
*óúitin *otit a twite. As the word “ ought ” has no in- 
flection for the past tense in English, it is necessary 
to use the past infinitive in English to express past 
time. But as the Irish expression, if cóip, has a past 
tense (tw óóip) the simple verbal noun is always used 
in Irish in such expressions. 

Ought you not have gone to tUp Cóip *óuic *oul 50 
Derry with them ? Doipe teo ? 

He ought not have gone ílíop Cóip t>ó itnteAóc. 
away. 



English Dependent Phrases translated by the 
Yerb&l Noun. 

688 . Instead of the usual construction, consisting 
of a verb in a finite tense followed by its subject (a 
noun or a pronoun), we very frequently meet in Irish 
with the following construction. The English finite 
verb is translated by the Irish verbal noun, and the 
English subject is placed before the verbal noun. If 
the subject be a noun it is in the nominative form } 
but if a pronoun in the disjunctive form. 
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The following examples 

I’d prefer that he should be 
there rather than my- 
self. 

Is it not better for ns that 
these should not be in 
the boat. 

I saw John when he was 
coming home. 

I knew him when I was a 
boy . 

The clock struck just as 
he was coming in m 



will exemplify the idiom: — 

*Oo b’f'eApp liom é *oo 
beit Ann t)Á tmpe. 

Haó peApp 'ófiinn gAn iat> 
po *oo belt inp An mb<Vo. 

ÓonnAic mé SeAg^n Agup 
é Ag ceAtc a bAtle. 

t)i Aitne AgAtn Aip Agup 
mé im bUAóAill. 

T>1 bUAlt An clog Agtip é 
Ag ceAóc ipceAC. 
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a Appendix L 

NOUNS OP THE FIRST DECLENSION. 



AbftÁn, a song. 

A-ÓAfCAjt, a halter. 

Áx>t>Afi, a cause. 

AXjmxx-o, wood. 

Ama-oÁti, a fool. 

A1Ú AJ1C, a sight. 

AmjiAf, doubt. 

Aoi&neAp, delight. 

AOileAd, manure. 
aoI, lime. 

AjtÁn, bread. 

AfvoÁn, hillock. 

Aftm, an army : pi. Aiftm, ApniA. 
ac, swelling or tumour. 

ÁcAp, gladness. 

bAx>, boat. 
bAt&Án, dummy. 
bApti, top. 
bAp, death. 
beA^Án, a little. 
biA-o, food ; gen. bró. 
biopÁn, a pin. 
biceAmnAÓ, rascal. 
btAf, taste. 

borm, sole, foundation. 
bócAji, road ; nom. pi. bói£«te. 
bpA-oÁn, a salmon. 
bfiót>, joy, pride. 
bponiAé, foal or colt, 
bftón, sorrow. 
bfuiAC, brink; pi. bpuA&A. 
bm-óeAÓAf, thanks, 
bun, bottom. 

cAifOAt,* a stone fortress. 

caía-ó, harbour. 



cApbAT), chariot. 

CAftn, heap. 

CApÁn, path. 

CApúji, hammer. 
cac, oat. 

ceAnn, head or end. 
ceot, music ; pi. ccoIca. 
ceu-oton^A , ó,+ breakfast. 
cmeÁL, kmd or sort. 
cleArhnAp, marriage alliance. 
ctéipeAÓ, clerk 
cloj, bell, dock. 
cogA-ó, war ; pL cojca or 
cojAi^e. 
copÁn, cup. 

cfteineAth, faith, religion. 
cuAn, bay or haven ; pi. cuauca. 
cubAti, foam, 
cut, back of the head. 

< oAot, beetle. 

■oeipeA-o, end. 

T»AbAt, devil. 

■oinneuft, dinner 
tJoiAp, harm. 

■ooiéeAtt, grudge, reserve. 
■ooriiAn, earth, world. 

‘oonAf misfortune. 
t)OfiAf, door; pi. •001 ppe. 

■ouA-ó, difficulty. 

’ouccAp, nature. 

eApbAtt, a taiL 
eAppAb, Spring. 
ei-oeAn, ivy. 
eolAp, knowledge. 
eu-oAá, cloth, clothes. 



• This word also means a child’s spinning “top.” 
t In spoken language bfieicpeApuA, m., is used for “ breakfast” 
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shelter mulUó, top; pi. fmilUiJe. 

FOPS^» 

Fiaó, raven ; pi. péió or péij. 

pocAt, a word ; pi. pocAit or nAom, a saint. 

poctA. tie Ape, strength* 

pojmAp, Autumn* ocpAp, hunger, 

ponn, tune or air. óp, gold. 



SaOap, goat. 

5A*ÓAp, beagle. 
jAmvoAt, gander. 
jAppun, a young boy. 
jeAriiAp, green corn. 
jeÁppcAé, young bird. 
5lAp, lock, 
jtóp, voice. 

50b, beak (of a bird). 
jpeAtin, humour. 
5UAÍ, coal. 



lApAtiti, iron. 
(p)iotAp, eagle, 
ion a-o, place. 
ípleÁn, hollow. 



Iaoj, calf. 
tÁp, middle. 

teAbAp, a book ; pi. teAbAip, 
teAbpA. 

teAbpÁn, booklet. 
teAÚAp, leather, 
teun, misfortune, 
tion, a net ; pi. tioncA. 
ton, provision, 
tops, a track. 



tnA-oA'ó or ntA*opA, a dog; pi. 
tnA-opAi-oe. 

tnAjA-o, mockery, ridicule. 
triAop, a steward. 
triApr, steer or beeve. 
meAt, failure. 
imtleÁn, blame. 
tmonnÁn, kid. 
mópÁn, much, many. 



pÁ£ÁnAó, a pagan. 
pÁipeup, paper. 
píobÁn, windpipe or neok. 
pope, tune or air. 
ppeuóÁn, crow. 



piAii, track ; gen. piAin* 
pon, road, 
pun, secret. 



pAC, a sack. 
pA^Ape, a priest. 
pAjAp, kind or sort. 
pAtAnn, salt. 
pAmpAn, summer. 
pAojjAt, life, world. 
pAop, craftsman, artisan. 
pAotAp, exertion, work. 
peAbAc, hawk. 

peo-o, a precious thing, jewel; 
pi. peot)A. 

P5eut, news ; pi. pjeutA ; 

pjeuteA, stories. 
plAbpA-ó, chain; pi. ptAbpAi-óe. 
pop, wisp. 

$p,l kindorsort 

ppiopA-o, a spirit, 
ppop, a spur, 
ppópe, sport, 
prop, treasure store. 
puAimneAp, repose. 

rAniAtt, a short space of time. 
CAoipeAc, a captain, a leader. 
ceAltAc, hearth. 
tpop^Án, furniture, 
cúp, beginning 
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Appendix II. 

A list of feminine nouns ending in a broad consonant, belonging 
to the Second Declension. 



Nom. 

A-Ó4J1C 



Gen* Meaning. 

dVÓAiftce a horn 



bAbó s 

bÁlpOCAÓ 

bAflftAÓ 

b©Aó 

beAtm 

badjtdó 

btÁCAÓ 

bof 

bfteAt 

bttetaj 

bfllACAfl 

bttó 5 

bftuijeA» 

bui-oe^n 



bábóije 

bÁipoi^e 

bAjtftAije 

bei£e 

beinne 

beAjiAiJe 

blÁi tee or btÁt4i§e 
boife 
bpeice 
t>iiét 5 e 
bfiéitfte 
btió» 5 e 
bjiui^ne 
buróne 



a doll 

rain 

tow 

bee 

a mountain peak 
a heifer 
buttermilk 
palm (of the hand) 
judgment 
a lie 

word of honour 
a shoe 
palace, fort 
a troop 



CAitleaó 

ceAtj 

cedjtc 

ceAjro 

ClAtt 

ClAtl 

Ci *a^ós 

CÍOJ1 

ctÁi|tfeA6 

clAnn 

cloó 

CttJAp 

clúrh 

cneA*ó 

colpAÓ 

COf 

CftAOb 

CfiAoipeaft 

cjteAá 

Cfieas 

Cfiio6 

cjtoó 

CftOf 

CUA6 

cuiteotj 



Cdittije 


an old woman 


ceitje 


deceit. 


cipce 


hen 


ceifroe 


a trade 


céitte 


sense 


céme (pi. ciauca) 


distance 


eiatidi^e 


beetle 


cipe 


a comb 


cLÁijipje 


a harp 


ctoimie or ctAinue children 


ctoiée 


a stone 


ctiiAife 


an ear 


ctúime 


plumage 


cnei-óe 


a wound 


colpai^e 


a heifer 


coipe 


a foot 


cjiAoibe 


a branch 


cttAoip^o 


a spear 


cpeióe 


plunder 


Cjteije 


crag 


cpice 


end 


choice 


gibbet 


cpoipe 


cross 


cuAtce 


cuckoo 


cmleoije 


a fly 
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Non, 


Gen. 


AfEAKnro. 


t>a0a6 


■oAibóe 


a vat 


T>eAlb 


•oeilbe 


a form 


■oeAtj 


■oeilje 


a thorn 


■oeod 


T)l5 e 


a drink 


■oion 


■oírie 


protection 
Dad weather 


■oomeAnn 


nominne 


■OfteAd 


t>|teiée 


faoe, visage 


eAfóg 


eAfó’se 


a weasel 


peAóc 


peiéce 


time, occasion 


reA|i5 


feipse 


anger 


peufós 


peufóiTje 


beard 


pitceAll 


fitcilla 


chess 


pteA-ó 


pleróe 


a feast 


pteAfs 


pleirse 


wreath 


Fjteutr» 


pjtéime 


a root 


puimieo 5 


futnneoije 


window 


fuinnfeoj 


pumtifeoi^e 


an aah 


fuireos 


puipeoije 


a lark 


SAt>tós 


gAbtóije 


a little fork 


5AOC 


jAoite 


wipd 


geAÍAO 


geAÍAije 


moon 


5 eu 5 


5 é, 5® 


branch 


5»°5 


5*5® 


squeak 


jeijifeAÓ 


& e, l»PS® \ 


girl 

knee 


SiojipAé • 
5 IÚ 1 ) 


^ioftpAije I 
jtúme 




5 |téine 


sun 




5r UA 1 5® 


hair 


1Att 


éille 


thong 


injeAt» 


mjtne 


daughter 


LÁm 


lÁime 


hand 


VAfÓS 


lApóije 


match (light) 


Iaúaó 


LAitce 


mud, mire 


teAC 


teice 


a stone flag 


leAt 


teite 


half, side 


ton 5 


ttnnje 


ship 


Vúb 


lúibe 


loop 


U »6 


tuióe 


mouse 


meu|t 


méi|ie 


finger 


mtic 


tnuice 


Pig 


neath 


reirhe 


heaven 
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Nom. 


Gbn. 


Meaning. 


óiopeaé 


óinpije 


fool (f.) 


0|1T>Ó S 


otvoóije 


thumb 


p'ífC 


péifre 


reptile 


piAfCÓj 


piAfcói^e 


worm 


píob 


píbe 


musical pipe 


pttJC 


pltnce 


cheek 


P°5 


póije 


kiss 


ttiAp 


péipe 


order, regulation 


fit 


fiite 


heel 


real-s 


retire 


hunt 


p«AfC 


feipce 


love 


feiffeaó 


fe.rfiso 


plough 


^jeAó 


fjeice 


hawthorn bush 


r5 iAn 


fSine 


knife 




fjénhe 


comeliness 


f51At 


fSéite 


shield 


r^oiiri&á 


f5ÓfinAiJe 


throat 


rst< ; ob 


fSfíbe 


scrape 


fton 


fine 


weather 


fÍAU 


ftAice 


rod 


fotneAnn 


foininne 


fine weather 


ppcAt 


ffoite 


scythe 


fptanc 


fptA.nce 


spark, thunderbolt. 


ntón 


fpóine 


nose 


CAOb 


CAoibe 


side 


ceut> 


zévoQ 


string 


ronn 


cutnne 


wave 


ufteAb 


tfeibe 


tribe 


ub 


tube 


an egg 



Appendix III. 

NOUNS BELONGING TO THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

(a) All personal nouns ending in óip, úip f 

( b ) All abstract nouns ending in a6 z. 

(c) Verbal nouns in acc, iit, and ariiA'n. 

(d) The following list: — 

Non. Genititb. Mff AMINO 

a 6 c aóla decree 

Ainm atutia name 
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Nom. 


Genitive. 


Meaning. 


AlfíOC 

AtuÓlfl 


Aiprte, ai peAgt A 

AtcópA 


repayment, restitution 
altar 


AnÁt 


AnÁtA 


breath 


AfiAtn 


AnmA 


soul 


&OT> 


-Aoda 


Hugh 


AOp 


AOpA 


folk, people 


Si 


Síá 


ford 


beAíltlAÓU 


beAnnACCA 


blessing 


bAin-piojAti 


bAin-píoJtiA 


queen 


biofi 


beApA 


a (cooking) spit 


bit (biot) 


bCACA 


life 


btAC 


btACA 


blossom 


bllADAin 


btiA-ónA 


a year 


bliotc 


bteAccA 


butter-milk 


bot 


bOCA 


tent, cot 


bjiuj 


btios* 


palace, mansion 


bttACAltt 


btJACAllA 


boy 


bUAID 


btlA-ÓA 


victory 


bUAIDlJIC 


buAróeApcA 


trouble. 


CAbAIJt 


CAbpA 


help 


CÁ1I1 


cÁnA 


tax 


CAifs 


CÁP5A 


Easter 


CAC 


CA ÍA 


battb 


cion 


ceAnA 


love, desire, affection 


ciop 


CÍOpA 


rent 


cit, m. (ciot) 


C6ACA 


shower 


cteAp 


CteApA 


a trick 


ctiAtnAin, m. 


ctiAtrmA 


son-in-law 


cnÁth 


cnÁtriA 


bone 


COX)l/A*Ó 


CODAÍUA 


sleep 


CÓlft 


CÓftA 


justice 


cormpA'ó 


ConnAptA 


compact, covenant 


copnAib 


COpAHCA 


defence 


cjiád 


CpÁ-ÓA 


torture, destruction 


cpiop 


CpeApA 


belt 


cput 


CJIOCA 


form 


CUAIftC 


ctiApcA (or ctiAipre) 


visit 


CU1D 


CODA 


part, share 


T)Ált 


DÁtA 


account 


DÁn 


DÁnA 


destiny 


■OAt 


DACA 


colour 


■oeAnAifo 


DeAnniA 


make or shape 


'OiApmtjit) 


*OlApmUDA 


Dermot 


Doccúift 


DOÓCÚpA 


doctor 


■opucc 


DpOCCA 


dew 


Dpuitn, m. 


DpomA 


a back 
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Non. 

éAflC 

eut) 

eulo-ó 

pÁt 

peAftc 

peAjiÚAinn 

j?ei*óm 

peoit 

pACAlt 

fíon 

pop 

ptAIC 

r <>5 

pojtuim 

pósttAX) 

fUA 5 | 1 A-Ó 

fUAéc, m. 

ptJArstA-ó 

pUAC 

put 

jteAnn 

jTiíom 

50m 

5tiÁx> 

3|teim, m. 

St™* 

5 «t 

lAflflAI’Ó 

1AC 

iomÁin 

iompÁX) 

leAbA-ó, /. 

VeAcc 

tionn 

tiop 

toó 

toóc 

ttip 

mAvóm 

tnAiteAm 

meAf 



SU 

Gimnn. 

ÓAftCA 

ewoA 

euUnbA 

pÁCA 

peApCA 

peAptAtinA 

peA'ÓTDA 

peotA 

piACl/A 

fíOflA 

pOAfA 

ptACA 

VO$* 

pojlumtA 

pÓjAptA 

p«A5A|tCA 

fUACUA 

piApsUnjce 

fUACA 

pOlA 

jleArmA 

jníomA 

5°tlA 

SpÁbA 

5peAtriA 

5 P°ca 

gOtA 

5°ca 

tAftJIA'ÓA 

1ACA 

10TDÁ11A 

lompÁróce 

leAbcA 

VeAócA 

leAnnA 

teAfA 

íoca 

lOCCA 

topA 

TruvúmA 

mAitce 

tneAfA 



Meaning. 
tax, tribute 
jealousy 

escape, elopement 

cause, reason 
a grave, tomb 
rain 

service, use 
flesh, meat 
a tooth 
wine 

knowledge 

prince 

plunder 

learning 

decree 

announcement 

cold 

ransom, redemption 

hatred 

blood 

valley 
act, deed 
wound 
love 
a piece 
curds 
weeping 
a voice 

? a desire, request 
land, country 
hurling (a game) 
report, notice 

a bed 
a grave 
beer, ale 
a fort 
lake 

reproach 
an herb 

defeat, rout 
forgiveness 

esteem 
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Non 

tniAn 

mit 

mo^O 

móir. 

muip 

ó 3 

oIaiw 

OÍÍAmAlfl 

01101)1 

orsu-ó 

fAC 

peAóc, m. 

piocc 

pit 

f Am Ait 
Sait a* n 
T5 Át 

fCOC 

peAt 

poc 

píotéáin 
ftiocc 
pnAcc, in* 
fnÁm 

ros 

fflAlC 

fjtón 

rr«* 

cÁin 

cionf^Am 

coit 

c)iÁ.5 

cpéA-o 

rpeoip 

cpeup 

cpoi-o 

UuAim 

cuac 

tiAitri 

uct 



Genitive. 

miAiiA 

meAtA 

mo*ÓA 

móriA 

mApA 

65A 
otriA 
oIIattwa 
onópA 
Of 5 Alice 

f AtA 
flOAÓCA 
feAdcA 
fOAtA 

fAmÍA 

bAmnA 

rsÁcA 

fCOCA 

fCAt/A 

fOACA 

flottÁnA 

fleACCA 

fmAácA 

ftlÁmA 

ffACA 

pjiónA 

ffOCA 

CÁllllÚftA 
CAT! A 

cionfSAncA 

COÍA 

CfÁ5A 

rpéAOA 

cpeofA 

cpetipA 

CfO*OA 

CtlAHlA 

CUÓCA 

UAtilA 

OCCA 



MbaniAo. 

desire 

honey 

manner 

bog 

sea 

a young person 
wool 

instruction 

honour 

admission, opening 

lack 

law 

a form 
running 



an equal, like 
November 
shadow 
flower 

a space of time 

frost 

peace 

posterity 

a curb 

a swim 

pleasure 

a layer 

nose 

steam 

tailor 
a drove 

purpose, project 
a will 
a strand 
flock, drove 
guide, troop 
battle 

fight, quarrel 

Tuam 

tribe 

cave 

breast 
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Appendix IY. 

THE NOUNS OF THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 

The letters in brackets give the termination of the genitive singular. 



At> or Aft*, gea AbAnn, a river ; 

pL Aibne or AibneAÓA. 
AoncAf-b), license, permissioa 
^]tA(-n),Isle of Arran; pi Aipne, 
The Arran Isles. 

AftA(-n), kidney. , ^ 

beoiji (beojtAá), beer. 
bpA§A(x)), m., the upper part of 
the breast 

bjteiteAm(An), ra, a judge. 
bjio(-n), a quern, handmill pi 
bpoince. 

CAOtiA(ó), a sheep ; pi cAOipij. 
cajia(t>), a friend ; pi cÁijvoe. 
CAtAiti(-t|iA6), a city, fortress. 
CAtAoijt(-jteAé), a chair. 
ceAfroóA(-n), a forge, smithy. 
ceAtfiAniAÍ-ii), a quarter. 
ctAip(-fAd), a furrow. 
coifip(-ppeAÓ), a feast 
cothtififA(-n), neighbour ; pi. 
coihupfAin. 

coibtA(-é), a gate, door. 
coihtiA(-n), a coffer, cupboard, 
ooffin. 

cop0in(-nA0), a orowa 

cfiÁin(-tiAé), a sow. 

cu, gea con, a hound ; pi. 

coin, conA, hounds. 
cúit(-Aé), a corner. 
ctnpte(-Ann), a pulse, veia 

T)Áite Arb (-An), a cup-bearer. 
*oaiji(-a6), an oak. 

■oeAjtnA(-n), palm of the hand. 
■oite(-Ann), flood, deluge; pi 
•oiteAnnA, v>iteAnA6A 

eAÍA"ÓA(-n), science, learning. 
eAf AonuA(-'ó), disagreement, dis- 
obedience. 

•Apcn (compound of cu), an eei 
eipp(-pneA6), an oyster. 
eoóAip (eoópAé), a key. 
eopnA(-n) [or gea same as nom.], 
barley. 



peAt pAiri (-An), ia, philosopher 
pei óe Am (An), ia, debtor. 
I?eoip(-A6), The Nore. 
piojAip(Ai:), a sign, mark. 
pi£e(A*o), twenty. 
pojAiiCjiAC), plunder. 
jAbA(-n), m., a smith ; pi gAibne 
5pÁin íjnÁnAc), hatred. 
5UAtA(-n), a shoulder ; pi 
5U Aitne, ^uAiileAÓA. 

ion^A(-n), a nail (of the finger) ; 

pi injne. 

ÍAéA(-n), a duck. 
tÁip (tÁpAó), a mare. 
tÁuAmA(-u), a married couple. 
ÍApAip (ÍAppA^), a flame. 
tÁtAip (tÁcpAé), a level plain. 
teACA(-n), m., a cheek; pi 
teACAineAÓA. 

tupjAf-n), the skin ; pi Luifigne. 

mAinipciji(-ctieA6), a monastery. 
meAnmA(-n), the mind. 
míie(-A-ó), a soldier, warrior. 

nÁmA(-*o), an enemy ; pi nÁinroe 
nouiAij (tlouÍAj), Christmas. 
oliAih(-An), a doctor, professor. 
peAppA(-n), a person. 
piAjAit (piAtÍAé), a rule. 
pojAC-n), a choice ; pi pojnACA, 
pojAineAÓA. 
pÁii (pÁÍAc), a beam. 
peAn5A(-n),a cormorant. 
pcÁit (pcÁÍAc), a stallion. 
cáí(-aó), a wedge. 

CAtAm, gen. cAtmAn, land. 
CeAniAip (CeAmpAÓ^ Tara. 
ceAn5A(-n or -6), tongue; pi 
ceAn^cA. 

ceojinA(-n), boundary, limit. 
uitte(-Arm), an elbow. 
ulcA(-n), a beard. 
uppA(-n), a door- jamb. 
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Appendix y 

A LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBAL NOUNS. 



Verb 


Meaning. 


Verbal Noun. 


AbAlfl 


say 


ft*6 


A‘OlilUl5 


confess 


ATJUlAlt 


bAiti 


snatch, take* 


bAinu 


beip 


bear, carry 


bfteit 


btij 


milk 


felt pm 


b p tut 


cook 


bpuit 


buAin 


reap, out (grass, <fec.) 


buAitic 


CAitl 


lose 


CAllteATTlAin 


CAlt 


throw, open, consume 


CAiúeAih, CAiceAÚ 


ceAmunj 


buy 


ceAimAÓ 


ceil 


conoeal 


ceilc 


céim 


step 


céun 


cmn 


determine 


ctnneAffiAin 


ctAoró 


defeat 


CtAOI 


coimeux» 


watch, guard 


coitneu-o 


cointij 


bless 


jcoippeAgAn 

(^cotnieAjA'ó 


co T 5 


prevent 


cots 


compAié 


fight 


C 01 Tl|tA t 


COJAIJt 


whisper 


C05AP 


con^Aib 


keep 


conjbÁit 


cottituij 


stir, move 


cofvjtuije 


copAin 


defend 


cortiAih, cofAinc 


cpei-o 


believe 


CfieroeAmAim; 


CUIft 


put, send 


cup 


•oeAjtmAt» 


forget 


De4puiAt> 


•oiol 


sell 


T)ÍOt 


•ojuiro 


shut 


■opuiTMTn 


•oúip5 


awake 


DÚipeACU, DUf^AT) 


éA5 


die 


éA5 


éilij 


claim 


éiteAih, éitiujA’ó 


é'P'5 


rise, arise 


éipije 


éifc 


listen 


éipceAéc 




find, get 


PA5Á1I 


v«s 


leave 


fÁ5Ált 


fAn 


wait 


pAtlAITI AltlC 


• To take 


a thing not offered is “ bAin;” but when offered^ "gtAC.” 
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ftl* 

Meaning. 


Verbal Noun. 


f *r 


grow 




peAt> 


whistle 


pCA'OjAlt 


peA|i 


pour out, shower 


peAjltAUI 


peic 


see 


peicpmc 


peuó 


behold, look 


peucAinc 


jn*p|iuiJ 


ask, enquire 


F'*Ft' u 'S® 


pójtuim 


learn 


pójtuim 


poilt 


8UÍt, fit 

help, succour 


poihteAmAiuc 


p 5 it< 


póipitin 


ppeApuAil 


attend, serve 


ppeAfOAt 


pUAlj 


86W 


pUAjAlt 


F»* 5 "P (F° 5 A'P) 


announce, proclaim 


fpUASAipC, pilASttA 
lpÓ5|1A 


putAinj 


suffer 


putAH5 


5A6 


take, go 


SAbAit 


5Áip . 


call 


jÁititn 


jeAtl 


promise 


SeAtlAlVlAUl 


5éim 


bellow, low 


jéimneAÓorjéimeA-ó 


glAOITÓ 


call 


jíao-óaó 


5 lUA 1 f 


journey, go 


jtUApAÓC 


3°il 


weep 


5°t 


5«vó 


pray 


Suróe 


1App 


try, ask, entreat 


tAflftA 1 *Ó 


impeAp 


contend, wrestle 


im|ieAf5Ait 


liYltlj 


go away 


imceAéc 


mmp 


tell 


innpnc 


lomcAiji 


carry 


iomóAji 


lompuij 


turn 


lompó^ó 


ÍOC 


pay 


loc 


lOTIAt 


wash 


iouIac 


tonnpuij 


approach 


lonnpuiije 


it 


eat 


ite 


leas 


knock down 


teASAii 


teAn 


follow 


ieAnAthAinc 


léis 


let, allow 


léiseAn 


tins 


leap 


tins 


tomAijt 


strip, pull off 


tomAijiU; tomtiAÚ 


tins 


lie (down) 


tins© 


TTIAtft 


live, exist \ 


l mAipeAÓCAin 


mAit 


i 

forgive 


[mAfitAin 

mAireAm 


vneAf 


think 


tneAp 
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VSBB 


MsAKma. 


Verbal Noun. 


Oil 


nourish 


otleAthAinc 


61 


drink* 


6t 


peic 


sell 


peic 


jtérómj 


arrange 


pévóueaó 


pinnc 


dance 


pinnc# 


pit 


run 


pit 


potnn 


divide 


poinnu 


fAOll 


think 


fAOllpfl 


r eAf 


stand 


peAfAih 


feinti 


play (an instrument) 


fewnm 


rs^p 


separate 


fJApAlTlAinC 


rsi'iop 


destroy, erase 


r5i"°r 


r 5 ui r 


cease 


rs u r 


pubAt 


walk 


pubAb 


ftAT> 


■lay 


ftAT) 


ftiÁth 


swim 


piÁm 


fCA-O 


stop 


fCAt) 


piró 


sit 


pnte 


cAbAip 


give 


CAbAipc 


CA1|t5 


offer 


CAipspn 


CAftflAing 


draw 


CAppAin5 




teach, instruct 


ceA^A rs 


ceitg 


fling 


ceitjeAn 


uoópAip 


wind 


COCpAf 


rój 


lift 


CÓ5Á1Í 


róipij 


search for, pursue 


c6i pijeAtu 


cpéis 


forsaken, abandon 


cpéigeAti 


CU15 


understand 


uuigpnc 


zvnll 


earn, deserve 


ft: 111 tie Am 
(cuilleAmAin 


cuipling 


alight, descend 


cmptin^ 



Appendix YI. 

A LIST OF VERBS BELONGING TO FIRST CONJUGATION. 

bAC, stop, hinder, meddle. btij, milk. 

bAin, snatch, take. bpip, break. 

bÁir, drown. bjiúij, bruise, 

béic, bawl buAit, beat, 

bo^. soften. bin\«-ó, give success. 

• Drunk, meaning intoxicated, is not óIxa, but “aft meipse.” 
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caiII, lose. 

CAoin, lament. 

caic, waste, spend, eat or cast. 

cam, bend, make crooked. 

can, sing. 
caoc, blind. 

cap, twist, turn, wind, wry. 
ce&p, think. 

ceA-o, allow, leave, permit, 
ceil, hide, conceal, 
cinn, resolve, 
ciop, comb. 
clAoró, defeat. 
cIaoti, bend, crook, 
coips, stop, hinder. 
cpAic, shake, 
cjioc, hang, 
cpero, believe, trust, 
epic, tremble, quakes, 
epom, bend stoop,, 
epom Ap, set about, 
cum, form, shape, 
cuip, put, send, 
cuip Ap bun, establish, 
cuip caoi Aip, mind. 

•OAop, condemn, blame. 

■oeApb, ascertain, assure. 
■oeApc, look, observe, remark. 
■oeApmA-o, forget. 

■or nj, press, stuff, push. 

T)iot, sell. 

T)ói§, burn, consume. 

■oóipc, spill, shed. 

T>pui-o, shut, enclose. 

T)uaI, plait, fold. 

■oun, close 

éipc, listen. 

pAip, watch, guard. 
pÁips, squeeze, crush. 
pAn, stay, wait, stop. 
pÁp, grow. 
peA-o, whistle. 
peAll, deceive, cheat 
peAnn, flay, strip. 
peAp, pour out, shower- 
peuc, behold, look. 



ptU, return, come back. 

petroAim. I can. 

ptiuó, wet, moisten, drench. 

poill, suit, fit. 

póip, help, relieve, succour. 

pósluim, learn. 

S^ip, shoot, call. 

SeAtt, promise. 
jeApp, cut 
jéitt, obey, submit. 
jtAC, take, reserve. 
gtAn, cleanse. 
jíaoi-ó, call. 

jjtuAip, journey, travel, go. 

501-0, steal 
Soil, weep, lament. 

50m, wound. 

SPAip, sign, mark. 

Sum, pray. 

iApp, ask, seek, request, be- 
seech. 

foe, pray, atone, 
ic, eat 

tAp, light, kindle, blaze. 
teAg, throw down. 
teAn, follow, pursue, 
téij, read. 

téij, grant, suffer, permit, 
tóim, leap. 

tins, leap, bounce, start, 
tfon, fell, surfeit, cram, 
toipc, singe, sooroh, burn, 
tub, bend, crook, 
tuij, lie. 

mAip, last, exist, remain. 
mApb, kill, murder. 
mAic, forgive. 
mAoic, wet, steep, 
me All, deceive, defraud. 
meAf, estimate, think. 
meAc, fade, wither, 
mill, spoil, destroy, 
mol, praise, 
mum, teach, instruct. 
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naps» tie, join. 
m3, wash. 

01 1, nurse, cherish. 

01 p, suit, fit. 
ót, drink. 

ptéAf^, crack. 

PÓ3, kiss. 

poll, pierce, penetrate. 
ppeAb, spring, leap. 

|teic f sell, 
peub, tear, burst, 
ptr.. run, flee, 
pomn, divide. 

PU415, pursue, rout 

f Ait, thrust, stab. 
j* 40 it, pit, reflect, think. 
pAop, deliver. 

P 540 it, loose, let go. 
fjuiji, cease, desist, 
•peap, stand. 
péi*o, blow. 



peot, teach, drive, sail, 
peinn, play (music). 

P54p, separate, divide. 

P5piob, write. 

P3piop, sweep, scrape, destroy, 
pit, drop, let fall, sink, 
pin, stretch, extend. 
pméiT>, beckon, wink. 
ptui£, swallow. 
pnÁm, swim, float. 
fU4*o, stop. 
fU4t> *oe, desist 
finn, sit. 

CAip3, offer. 
cacc, choke, 
ceit. fly. 

CÓ5, choose, select. 

CÓ5, take up, lift 
rpedb, plough, till, 
cpéi^, forsake, abandon* 
cporo, fight, quarrel. 

1:1113, understand, 
cuill, earn, deserve, 
ruic, fall. 



Appendix VII. 

LIST OF SYNCOPATED VERBS. 



4341 p, entreat. 
Aictn, recognize. 



bAjAip, threaten. 

CApjAip, slaughter, 
ce An 341b, bind. 
C131I/, tickle. 
coi3it, spare. 
cox> 4 it, sleep. 
cop4in, defend* 
cuimit, rub. 



tiibip, banish. 



emit, fly. 

pó^Ain, serve. 
ppe43Aip, answer. 
ppeAp*o 4 it, attend, serve. 
(p) o P5Ait, open. 
puA5Aip, proclaim. 
piit4in5, suffer. 
fiip54il, relieve. 

inntp, tell. 
in3ii, graze, 
limp, play. 
lomcAip, carry. 
iotbAip, offer. 
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lAftAiji, speak. 
lomAift, strip, care. 

awaken. 

fAtcAiji, trample. 
peA&Ain, avoid. 



tomAit, consume, eat. 
COÓAlt, dig, root. 
CAjtfiAinj, draw. 
ceAfCAi l, want, require, 
nonóit, gather. 
coójtAip, wend, 
cuiptin^, descend. 
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